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Preface 



History is usually written around the lives of "great men" and "great events." I am 
convinced the more significant history involves the common man and ordinary events. 
It is the common man who ultimately determines and shapes the destiny of mankind. 
He, and especially she, do the world's work, fight its battles, reproduce their kind, and 
in doing so "multiply and replenish the earth," thereby leaving their indelible mark so 
that their days through their children become "long upon the land." He who said, 
"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth" knew what he was saying. They 
do. 

This simple account of a family is an attempt to place some of these humble people 
into the history of their time. By following the threads of their lives through the fabric of 
history I have gained a better understanding of both history and my ancestors — and of 
myself. Perhaps those who read this account will share my experience. 

I have tried to be objective and accurate, appreciating as I do that these people are 
not my private property to juggle about as I please. I have with extreme restraint drawn 
some conclusions. They are entirely my own. Like all conclusions they are no more than 
that. They will be shared or disregarded. The facts, however, if indeed they be facts, are 
stubborn things. They are what they are and will remain after this account is forgotten. 

I believe an understanding of a family of people should reach as far as practical into 
the past. We are what we are not only because of what happened before, but more 
importantly, because of who went before. Accordingly, I have looked backward as far 
as feasibility and a busy life permitted. 

My interest in history caused me to insert more historical sequences than perhaps 
justified. The British episodes are included for two reasons. First, I wanted to see the 
individuals involved "on stage" as participants in the ancient pageant of their times 
however remote and dim the scene. Second, in tracing the genealogy of my grand- 
father, Edward Ashton, I discovered several facts which needed explaining. First, all 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century ancestors, with the exception of the Welsh families 
of Lloyd and Bowen, did not have Welsh names. Second, these names appeared for the 
first time on the Parish records during the Elizabethan Renaissance. This alone is not too 
significant because this is when the first Parish records were established. Third, I 
further discovered that most all their occupations centered around the newly estab- 
lished Anglican Church where they performed as Vicars and Church Wardens. This 
was significant because these appointments were made with the approval of the 
Crown. The Church Warden was especially important as he collected fines and other 
revenues which during the Elizabethan period went directly to the Queen without the 
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necessity of I arhamentary approval. Fourth, all these early ancestors, even including 
- nc > vicars wore owners of real property. Fifth, and most significant, and almost 

d , hT ' ' f V u" tHe Uovds and *>w n *. identified as Gentlemen. In the 

u./abe han period this was not a description of a man's qualities, it was his social and 
pol.t.cal class.t.cation which placed him in a significant way in the social political scale. 

est uentiemen were in fact younger sons or descendants of noblemen who were 
G tb AS thlS aCCOUnt P° ints » ut there were a few others who were known as 

en omen. Sixth, these Elizabethan ancestors of Edward Ashton belonged to a small 
de n' F eS Se T mbCrS a ' most cIa nishly intermarried with each other to an amazing 
ccgiee. Seventh, they all, even including most of the women, unlike most of their 
vveisn neighbors, could read and write. They probably did not speak Welsh. 

rrorri these surprising facts it became quite clear to me that almost all of the 
nuzaoethan ancestors of Edward Ashton were not Welsh at all. They were probably 
Norman-bnghsh who migrated into Wales as beneficiaries of the political and religious 
upneaval resulting from the Reformation and Revolution which occurred during the 
so-called bhzabethan Renaissance and which continued on until the reign of Charles I, 
which was terminated when that proud and stubborn head fell to the Cromwellian axe. 
H q ( SC anCestors main tained to a limited degree their English culture until long after 
tne Information, Rebellion, Restoration and Glorious Revolution. Even Edward 
Ash on, my grandfather, as a Nineteenth Century descendant of those Seventeenth 
century ancestors, could not speak Welsh until he taught himself to do so just before he 
came to Utah. This was not true of the ancestors of Edward Ashton's wife, Jane 
l rename. They could not speak or read English when they left Wales in 1849. 

During the Rebellion (the Cromwellian period) the old ancestral names which were 
so comm 0n , n the area G f Trefeglwys began to disappear from the Parish records. This 

t ru * u CaUSed by SeVeral thin S s ' inc] uding religious dissent from the estab- 
lished ehurch of England, but more probably it was caused by loss of lands and position 
resulting from the Rebellion. Most of these ancestors, like other members of the class 
and as beneficiaries of the Crown, were no doubt Crown Supporters— called Cavaliers 
to distinguish them from Cromwell's Roundheads. When Cromwell came to power 
many of these Cavalier ancestors had to flee. Most lost their lands. Some probably lost 
the.r heads. Some went to the West Indies and the Southern Colonial States. As 
Cavaliers they were not welcome in Puritan New England. 

From the time of the "Glorious Revolution" until Waterloo in 1815, England 
I k S i • 8 Monarch y controlled by Parliament to an Aristocracy which controlled 
Doth i ar lament and the Monarchy. As the Aristocracy increased in power it imposed 
more and more upon the common man (and woman) as all strong governments do. This 
it did by depriving him of his lands, imposing restrictions on its use and waging 
expensive and wasteful wars on the Continent of Europe and in far away places. Of 
course the common man did most of the fighting and dying. While these wars brought 
glorious victories— the only beneficiaries were those in control— the Aristocracy. Even 
they soon felt the pinch of the post-war syndrome— the inevitable devaluation of the 
currency and the corresponding inflationary costs of commodities. How else can gov- 
ernment pay for what its people really could not afford in the first place? History is sad. 
Us toughest lessons are seldom remembered by ambitious people in power. 

The Ashton ancestors in Wales lived through this abuse of power and suffered the 
consequences. At the time of my grandfather Edward Ashton's birth they, like most of 
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the common people, had been reduced to a vast proletariat of dipossessed and im- 
poverished people. 

Because of this changing historical development, and because I could not under- 
stand what was occurring, I traced English history during this period and included 
briefly in this account some of the significant events. 

I confess that time has not permitted me to make the same kind of study of Jane 
Treharne's Welsh ancestors. I regret this very much because I suspect that Jane Tre- 
harne may have been more influential in the life of her family than her husband Edward 
Ashton. She, and her sister Sage, were both very strong and able women. Two of Sage's 
children, "Uncle Uriah" and "Uncle Kumen'— particularly Uncle Uriah, looked more 
like my father than any of his brothers. 

The brief Utah historical settings are included because I wanted to see my grandpa- 
rents as humble but very active participants in the fascinating drama of early Utah 
Mormon history. They participated in all the events which affected the early Utah 
Pioneers from almost the beginning until long after the death of Brigham Young. 1 have 
terminated my account of this history at that point. This Utah historical backdrop was 
really the Brigham Young Era. 

Pro-Mormon history has been written from a religious viewpoint as indeed it 
should be. But there was more to it than that. There was a fascinating temporal and 
military history which evolved during this critical period. During all this time the 
Mormon people, and more particularly their leaders, were struggling to have their own 
government — their own army — their own courts — and, finally, complete 
autonomy— independent of the Federal Government. They wanted to be controlled 
only by their own leaders and limited only by the Constitution of the United States, 
which they believed did not authorize the Federal Government to set up the machinery 
of government in the Territory. This, they believed, because of Articles IX and X of the 
United States Constitution, was to be their exclusive prerogative. 

Edward Ashton participated in this struggle from its inception until the death of 
Brigham Young when the grand plan was abandoned. Edward saw it all. What he could 
have told us. I have therefore tried to place him and his wife in that scene with emphasis 
on the temporal aspects— because Edward functioned in that area. In doing this I have 
not forgotten that he was a deeply spiritual and religious man, guided and directed not 
only by his leaders, but more importantly, by his own religious beliefs, which inciden- 
tally, like the beliefs of many of the early Welsh converts were not only the result of 
Mormon teaching. Most of them had deep spiritual and religious convictions before 
they joined the Mormons. Those convictions led them to conversion. Most were 
products of the teachings of Wesley and other leaders of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century religious revival which was taking place in Great Britain as well as in New 
England and in Western New York and Pennsylvania. 

While many of the episodes referred to ostensibly involved Edward Ashton, Jane 
Treharne was always there. The chauvinistic historical method of remembering only 
men must be very annoying to many women as it is to me. Utah Pioneer history is not as 
bad as most in this regard, but even that history sometimes indicates that the only 
people worth remembering were men. In Pioneers and Prominent Men of Utah, a huge 
publication of Utah Pioneer biographies, there are several thousand photographs of 
Utah Pioneers. There is, of course, not one photograph of a woman. For most every 
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and better person^ 1 " ****** " S ** le3St ° ne remale counterpart— oftentimes a stronger 

I don't know whether tK Q x u 
not. To them it w n T lreh arne women like Jane and Sage had equal rights or 
influence in their suher! **T pertment - Tne Y had more than equal responsibility and 
homes. Rights dnti^J^ a activit y— which incidentally were not limited to their own 
where women 

' , . Responsibilities tend to be shared. In our modern society 

Pertinent problem L7 men for a salar y and economic position there is a very 

The historicaTb^rk? W ° men did not experience 

reference to those whi!! ° f course - of m Y ow n choosing, and are identified by 
control the destinv f °l ■ ng the P eriod - For awhile these people were able to 

exercised corrunteH * , m ° re humble subjects. In the end the power which they 
ence was soon dest a a tbemselves but dually their children, so that their influ- 
inevitablv corrunt A u Y aStUte observer of human nature knows that power 

original observ^?' * a absolute P ower corrupts absolutely. This is certainly not an 
manisahurnWe ' ,h ""T ° ld and client of mine observed: "The only good 

is a weak one " Th^' i • 8 °° d church is a P oor one; and the only good government 
of death limits th 8 " ttenn 8 generality is more often true than not. The humbling fact 
its stern imkt 6 C ° rrU , ptlve Process in people, and the inevitable course resulting from 
the rommn Ce ,° n change creates repeated opportunities for reform which awakens 
the mee£T Pe u P W , ° P roduce th e new leaders of another day. In truth and in fact 
meek do inhent the earth. They only have to wait. 

concernf 6 pr ° babI y written this account more for my own satisfaction than 

benefit 1A ^ reader; ln fact 1 sus Pect I have written this history solely for my own 
• ao not presume to impose it in any way as an "authorized family version." 
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Chapter One 



Historical Background-Reformation 

(See Preface) 



The British Isles have been subject to migrations and invasions throughout history. 
Even before the Romans there were migrations of coastal Europeans. British history 
records many infusions and mergers of blood, culture, and language. The English 
language itself demonstrates the effect of these integrations containing more borrowed 
words than any other. 

The most significant single invasion or migration of Ashton ancestors occurred 
when William The Conqueror waded out of the English Channel in 1066 with his legions 
of Norman supporters and adventurers. Among them and those who followed were 
those carrying the names of Breynton, Jarman, Bennett, Turner, Benbow, Hall, Wilson, 
Ashton and others. These Normans were not even originally French. They were 
descendants of early Vikings who settled the coastal areas of eastern and northern 
England, northern France, and as far south as the northwestern coast of Italy. They 
were as much British, Flemish and Swedish as they were French. These coastal adven- 
turers made up the so-called Norman invasion. They, more than the Welsh, were the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century ancestors of Edward Ashton. 

From the time of this conquest until the House of Tudors was established, Norman 
conquerors ruled the native occupants of the Island with a strong medieval hand. These 
subjugated Angles, Saxons, and Celts became little more than serfs, grooms, and 
vassals of their conquerors. They had no voice in the affairs of the Kingdom. Most of 
them were not permitted to own property; in fact they became little more than property 
of the ruling class. The voice of the ruing class was generally Norman-French. 

The period of Henry VII (1485-1509) marked the beginning of an Anglo-Saxon and 
more especially a Celtic resurgence. Henry murdered, maneuvered, and fought dynas- 
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tic wars to establish 

common man, many from w,? ° f T l Udors - His fighting, of course, was done by the 
become the most effectiv ?^ S ' who fou ght with then- Welsh long bow, which had 
their own. They, as usual w ^ Euro P e - 'twas Henry's ambition they served-not 
The events and circum^ PaWnS in tht> t 
Henry occurred when a We , h eS , Which forme d the background for the advent of 
ancestor of all the modern nr" Y the name of Owain Tudur, became the common 
Cem ury Qwain occupied th"n °? aI KinfiS and Q ueens of England. In the Fifteenth 
Catherine, the widow of Znf 5 1°" ° f 3 Stewart <* "PPer groom in the household of 
South Wales. Owain's cond, 7 • ° Wain Way from the House of Ednyfed Fychan, of 
he and the Queen were seer !h W " th ° Queen became openly scandalous. Some said 
were children born of thk Y married ' but there is no proof of this assertion. There 
Edmund made an ambitious "' 0n ' ° ne 0f these descendants was named Edrm nd. 
was able to take the title of F.rTTrf^ With Margaret Beaufort. Through this union he 
duly crowned King of England , £! chmo "d- After much shameful intrigue his son was 

These events not onlv ch ' ? name became Henry VII. 
caused a migration of peonlP , ? the foundations of Modern England, they also 
responsible for the first anc.^T * CUltUral development into Wales which was directly 
These migrations resulted frr ) ^u nCestors of Edward Ashton coming into that area, 
changes brought about by th Reformation and the Revolution which followed the 

The revolutionary process hT ° f the House of Tudor - J i 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) He sh ga " ,n Ernest with the advent of the unruly and vital 
hair, a large head, and a shn 7, a " the qualities of his Welsh forebearers having red 
When Henry came to the throng rritab,e tem Per. He was also shrewd and devious, 
controlled to a large extent h Cath olic Church, through its Priests and the Pope 
portions of the land and retail * C ° nom y of England. The Church owned substantial 
controlled the tithes. ' extensive rights to timbering and pasturing. It also 

Avaricious Henrv cove.fi , • t. 

his wife Catherine, who had no! great Ch "'ch wealth, saw in his difficulties with 
marry his mistress Ann Bolevn !? me him a SOn - a chance to break with the Pope and 
economic and biological and in u. reasor »s were not so much religious as they were 
move, divorced Catherine . that "'der of importance. Therefore, Henry, in a defiant 
immediately retaliated b v annn married Ann. He was forthwith excommunicated. He 
right to be head of the CathoHcr^" 8 that the " Divine Ri S h t of Kings' gave him the 
new Church. He simply wanted En &*nd. Henry had no intention of starting a 
When Henry died his onlv 1 " take contr ol of the old one. _,. . 

were too young to rule EnluU°l EdWard and his two daughters Mary and Elizabeth 
period by the Protector Somt' was fortunately governed for an i ?mportant 

sparked off the great Rel g, 0u Tp S r- Some «et immediately initiated a policy which 
later, touched and controlled ! h ? rmation ' ^Wch, like religious reforms generations 
Edward Ashton. These re rrn l of millions of people, including ancestors of 

wealthy, but as all reforms bv directed not by the Kings and Queens nor by the 

„ ' y j nte ectinic tu , • l a i fire m the hearts of 

the common man, and woman) wh u HeSe pe ° ple t sense of dignitv 

until they began to lift their head warmed and nurtured their sense ot dignity 

Even more affected than the col!*^' • Uv ignored common 

woman. Gradually, reform temperedbv W3S th ° histor ' ca ! ?J? from the bonds 

which had made her little more than a S f 8 ?" partially ,iberated her nd ^ 

emancipation is still in process of ht> r lord and master— ne 
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First, Somerset eradicated the Catholic Mass. Second, he caused a new liturgy to be 
recited in English in all the Churches thus replacing the ancient Latin text. Third, he 
caused a new prayer book, written in beautiful English prose, to be used in all places of 
worship. This, of course, meant Catholic Priests were either required to renounce their 
religion or be replaced. The replacements came from the ranks of the new preferred 
class favored by Somerset and those who had influence with him. This new class was 
taking form and was made up largely of Norman-English who were merchants, 
younger sons of the old nobility, usually classified as Gentlemen, Vicars, and Yeomen 
landowners. It also contained the lawyers who represented them, especially lawyers 
who belonged to the powerful guild. 

Up to this time and except for the Edwardian Conquest, North Wales had remained 
relatively unchanged. Its people, with some exceptions because of the War of the Roses, 
were mostly descendants of the ancient Ordovician Tribes. Now Wales began to receive 
a new ruling class made up of Norman-English carpetbaggers who were sent into the 
Provinces to replace the Priests, Sheriffs, and society which benefited from the politi- 
cally eliminated Catholic Culture. It was in this interesting period that many Norman 
and English names appeared for the first time in the early Welsh ecclesiastical and civil 
records. 

Edward Ashton's ancestors were among this new carpetbag class. However, unlike 
the carpetbaggers of the post-American Civil War, these migrants brought a new 
culture and enlightenment which touched off the later Elizabethan Renaissance in 
Wales. Some of their names were Benbow, Wilson, Beversley, Bennett, Jarman, Turner, 
Hall, Breynton, Savage, and Ashton. Most of them were better educated than the 
average Welshman, and significantly all were members of the Gentry. 2 

In order to get some understanding of Edward Ashton's ancestors of this period it is 
necessary to understand the importance of the name "Gentleman" which is appended 
to all of the early Ashton ancestral names. When we speak of a gentlmen in our time we 
refer to the qualities of a man. The use of the word in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries in England and Wales referred to a status which carried well understood 
privileges. When James I's wife was asked by one of his subjects how her husband could 
become a Gentleman, she was told that only God could do that. In all litigation a 
"Gentleman" had a preferred position. Only he could sit on Grand Juries. There were 
many other privileges including those relating to dueling and penalties of scandal. It 
was impossible to scandalize most of the common men — but dangerous if it was a 
Gentleman. 

How did a man qualify to be a Gentleman? It is difficult to determine because it 
resulted from a changing historical development. The derivation comes from the Latin 
gentilas, indicating inheritance, and later from the French gentile, in the Medieval 
Period, meaning well born. In the Twelfth Century it came to mean a non-Jew, a 
non-Christian, or a non-barbarian. Down to the Fifteenth Century noble and gentle in 
their social sense were interchangeable and in the conservative official language of the 
Heralds continued far into the Sixteenth Century. Up to the Fifteenth Century 
"Gentlehomme" included Barons and Knights as well as men of knightly class who had 
not been knighted. By the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries it was based on blood, 
education, and easy living — attached often to military rank coupled with ownership of 
land, which was usually obtained for military service. It was not necessarily a matter of 
wealth — often they were not as wealthy as some Yeomen. After the Reformation 
younger sons of the Gentry if not directed into law or the Church were apprenticed. 
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On the lower social level were the churl* « t 
These villeins were bound to the 1 At P eas£ >nts and the serfs or villeins. 

employment. While they were not ZvZ J^t?™™ 8 ' ^ COuld not chan § e their 
hereditary controls The offsnrin t c d,fference w ™ minimal. These all carried 
villein's money belonged to his Lord TK 3nd 3 villein was a viUein - The 

who were free. In Tudor times th I ; W3S alS ° 3 class of men called Franklins- 
became Yeomen. These were the/^ , anklms who had performed military service 
fought so effectively on the Contim^ (l°J the atChers of Crec y and Portierswho 
established its military supremacy ^ " l where the Welsh lon S bow 

leman n By h r S^S^SSt t *~ * Yeoman and a Cent- 

mitted to marry daughters of the ^rv^So™ " clergymen were per- 

Gentlemen. Trefelvan reports that by the Sixteemh^nS ^ *° 
without exception (Gentlemen) were eithertu! ? evente enth Centimes "almost 
to noblemen or tutors to their sons "** l n a f! °* noble ™in or former chaplains 

considered Gentlemen because ol the so, v i *** Uke B *lo V , et al. were 

Church. One clergyman, lamenting this f ct V ****** leaming-not the 

^^^^S^T^ Poor dolmen (provided 
wt listed a?Ge 8 ntT en ** ^ 1 «« not to gP 

c w£ iSS^Ss^ e , en owned and somet,mes 

^^^"^^^r 0f Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
th * class or J7«, ^rried so in.:: 1 y ° r younge r sons. It explains a By. 
"•Wy 12,ooo C J I s ' " also Wwh I" y ~ al ' mar ™8 e »f 'he period being wi*» 
. B -ause '« Engh n ' * *• •> . >«S dm There were ,p£f 

»»«nlhte o« i„, « „ kronc e ta thei, cult,.. * e Seventeenth Century." 
Crow «. w™ !*' As « small " lUre and «*W position they did 
nl W L&^s of vT a PaCt P 0U P. 'hey controlled the favor, of* 6 

bv <> Ref »"n, te K ° me ' du ™« 'he teign of Biz.**' 

°y Somerset n u nwit,i„ , , net) 

5? for Sto iteted b V Henry V1U and carefull) rdg*$, 
2 t ooWK mporta nt inte Y , yearS ' irrupted now and again by £ * te r 

St the Po i S thr °ne ( 3 \ £ ? n OCCU "ed in 1553, when Mary, the d ^ t t0 
? v ° tl0n b y So me / s C ? nse ^en fo^ 558 / As a devout Catholic she made every * ^ 
Y A ears onThe U ^tunate v f er f 'l ther ' s a *on and the religious *f*fl & oM 

S2?%S? "^^^ 5 lizabeth - — ded her ' her clos f^ 

^ th0hc ehu^ named Cecil. He rea^ d ^th 

' HlS § ro «P had h" 8 ° m Wante d a continued emancipation f 
become recip len ts and beneficiaries of the eco 



A ^h 0nv J 1ShS ° C ^Histnr, nm °M> I960. 



& 1695 C " ta '»i'i/, I960. 
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shift from Church to State. Cecil therefore carefully guided Elizabeth, who, like her 
father, had little religious interest in the matter toward still greater religious reform and 
political change. 

It is apparent that Elizabeth inherited from her Welsh ancestry a certain shrewd- 
ness and physical bearing. Like her father, she, too, had red hair, green eyes, and a 
large head. Later in life she became bald, horribly unpredictable and short tempered. 
She was, however, a great Queen and with the help of good advisers wisely reigned 
during Britain's great Golden Age. 

During Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) the migration of Norman and English 
families, particularly their younger sons, continued into the outer Provinces including 
North Wales. These people naturally took with them builders, servants, and artisans 
and built a new culture and way of life. It was during this Elizabethan Renaissance that 
many of the famous and beautiful half-timbered houses were built in North Wales. The 
first Ashton ancestor bearing the name Ashton was one of these early builders. He was a 
member of the Gentry and was named George. Tradition holds he was a famous fiddler, 
an expert farmer, and an experienced builder. One of his assignments was to teach the 
Welsh farming and construction. He built at least one of the best preserved and classical 
examples of half-timbered structures for which North Wales in famous. This structure 
stands in Trefeglwys and is known as Rhyd y Cawr, meaning deer run. 




Rhyd y Cawr at Trefeglws. Built in approximately 1599 by George Ashton. 
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The genealogy of Edward Ashton i U 
They are as complete and correct ■ rV S " OWn ln charts, contained in the Appendix, 
able to make additions or correctio Tk * bee " ab ' e t0 com P ile them. Others may be 
some of the conclusions Thevakn ChartS are su PP ort ed by source material for 

and death. y contain the known time and place of birth, marriage, 

These charts show that in th 
Anglo-Norman ancestors of Rdw hTI Sev enteenth Century all the known direct 
were within ten miles of Trefee ah Hved in the same verv sma11 area ' MoSt 
Elizabethan migration Even thl WyS ' ° f them seem tr have been part of the same 
notsnp a iw 0 il w. i women were able to 



not 

language. 

mghtmgales''* were fluent enough 



- . '"Jem enough 1 

The pictorial map i n the Pr*>f a ™ . 
lived and the charts in the Ad r S area where Edward's early ancestors 

birthdate, marriage and w hff n te them wtih reference to the area of their 

Ihavenodoubtthauhes ? T ' their occupations, 
of the same community thev ? ,f f ? ea ° h ° ther welL The y were not onl y P art 
Hshed Anglican Church All Same culture - AI1 belonged to the estab- 

religious events were to transfe ^ ° W " erS of land - Future political, economic and 
unprivileged mass of "commn ° the "" descendar >ts into that much larger and 

known, but who in the end " and wornen " whose history is generally not 

ultimately controls the dest C °™ pnse the seed bed wh ich has endured and which 



Notes To Chapter One 



hopelessly insnrjl Z , the dau 8 hter of Charles VI of France. This King died 
weakness passed , ? K J, ad been mad for some time P» or to his death. Was this 
Groom Owainwlnr d * SCendar f through his daughter Catherine? Catherine and 
ous, nothing of f '! Y V "' W3S " secretive ' shy, very tenacious, unscrupul- 

subjects "** Hi 8 ?! er ' but an ir >triguer of high talent. He was never liked by his 
everything br.fh S ° n ' ^ VlU ' indicated b Y his intemperate and callous disregard for 
h ms own personal ambition an unstable mind. When he died at age 51 his 



'Edward Don.ld Ashton of Surrey's characterization. 
BeilGC, A Short History of England, page 238. 
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mind had deteriorated so that he, like his great great grandfather, was quite mad. 
Catherine's son by Henry V, who became Henry VI, like his grandfather, had periods of 
lunacy in his later years. Henry VTs only son was murdered before he reached his 
majority. 

All of Henry VIII's children, even including Elizabeth, showed signs of instability. 
Edward, the son of Jane Seymour, was only nine years of age when his fathr died. He 
died in his teens. During all this time he was a weakling, controlled and dominated by 
Protectors. The childless Mary died when she was only forty-two. At the time of her 
death she was neglected by her husband and distrusted by her subjects. 

Elizabeth lived longer than the other two. However able she may have been during 
her younger years, she was a "drooling" idiot when she died. The "Divine Right of 
Kings" is subject to the immutable laws of inheritance. 

2 Some historians of the period point out that many of the Anglo-Norman names in 
North Wales result from miners and flannel makers being brought into the area during 
the Reformation period. This is probably true. These were not the ancient Ashton 
ancestors in Wales. 



Chapter Two 



Historical Background as it Affected 
Ashton Ancestors-Rebellion 
(See Preface) 



In the early Seventeenth Century the ever present common man had few rights 
, * . _ nf fnr him That reverred document was no more than a contract 

men Most of the common men were not the free men identified. Generally in the 
Seventeenth Century, he was still little more than a vassal. It was not so with the early 
beventeentn una y, , j th fi our i s hed in a glorious period during 

t^~70 ^^e. This lasted from the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
It 1 the coming Rebellion*. Shakespeare, at the height of his creative ability, 
exemplified the intellectual and literary awakening which was stirring men s minds. 
Be it ever hfs wonderful caricatures involved, for the most part, Kings Queens Nobles, 
But even his wona t for an occasional glorious Falstaff, was 

ol pa" o "h scenery But even more important historically than the artistry of men 
only part ot me scene y Continent, opened the door to 

like Shakespeare ^ht was tewing up a potent brew which in later years was 

he becle P the P fanatical soldier of his fanatical but 
to intoxicate the comm before &n this was to happen events moved on 

^JSSS^S^ ominous clouds gathering in the English and Welsh 

skies A 



*rone e to W Sr c d 0 ^° Such an acceptance would have enabled Rome to award M| 

SET 9Cy ° f the monarch ' rt She therefore Persuaded Parliament to 
It T Sed Book l *l WeU in a « spiritual or ecclesiastical things as temP 
brou ght into us'e and , n a ^ ? ned dU " n 8 Mar y' s five X ear CatholiC 'Tin of P > 
W ° rS n h,p 0the r than the on Unifo ™ty was passed forbidding any form * P 
wp Du "ng Mary's reil P rescri bed in that book , Ther e M 

by" £ ^7 cl -gymen fled to Holland and Switzerland . Th* h 
ChuTu th6ttl to^turn th ref ° rm doctri nes of John Calvin. Wl*» ' ^1 
the ^ bystri PPing to a n^ Were determined to Calvinize or purify 
tolerlH erS u ° f Pu ritani Sm *?? Stiti ™s ceremonies inherited from R0*jj£ 
mow t d . theira «iviHes hrSt Eli2 ^th, anxious to have her su ^ 

Sl^ 1C ? y the Ac of n T Ver ' their fa natical zeal soon compelled her W th e 
went S u d Chur * and mp m t f ° rmit y- Thi * caused these dissenters to 
Wen ^° Holland from whl! ""^ in COnventicle «- Many, to escape pe* , a 
now ah m ! Vitable dissem wK-°u me later Sailed to Plymouth Rock in the N*J w a 
the bt u d in the land h ' * ^ occurs wh <^ men think for *lf 
s Celr Wn - ^ Scot " ligi ° Us in -tensity. The Puritans are to^ n «t 

C T ined " =«8hnd and Wales for f -f an Vf e 
earlyAl 3 dut V of the Chl r ^ Who d,d »<* attend the established Angl*£ 0 f g 
P^ds £ n Nestor X^^' who was a « a S ent " f the Cr ° W ,He King aS "2 
a PProvedT m direc % to h d m th ? u ° ffice - The fines were important ^JJe^ 
«**2£ by the ParLme^ Was a ^ce of revenue which did not * ^ 

CSS T C ° ntro1 the 2? fl ° UnShin 8 b ° d y WaS bGCOming rt ^ 

tho «e whol 6arl y Period rt , 8 § pUrse « A fresh 

Sev ^teen^ e P oli iallvon World offered an open door 

anc -to? s n f p C ;ntury relt 0 P n P a r n S f ed ,° r PerSCCUted in the name ° f "True V f 
Ver y much dWard Ashton k P ° litics went h ™d in hand (it is still * u % eC *re * n 

But ev P f P9rt 0f the new ; WeV6r remai " G d in their new Welsh home, 
the securfw W6re WcuSn u' Y Which controlled North Wales. gnd bl£ 

Whic h h d? r ° Vided by SI ? Whlch Wou ld eventually terminate in jer* i0 *S * 
Chad ^ , been si rnmed ne e c S r ent y years of ?<*<* ™* stab,lity ' ^ ^ ^ ! d 
CaUse dh sn?l W ^ a b oH during the reigns of James 1 

W9S a Ppt e m n n ther ' Sexe cunon 'h ^ ^ SUrd y WaS awa « th3t S 
n § h t torule ^ n0t to his a!" 6 bad beer < raised in Scotland as a strict Ca d n g 
? f as a Pedant Vainl y fanded h HC had fixed aiad "8>d ideas about kmg * ^ c a^ 
di vineU^ c a «d fo Pp S d K blmse J f a scholar. Actually he was superf* ^ t , y 
' n ^ ruC ° rUle ^d a Z T His 8«*t mistake was in failing raS p^ 0 f 

Cat holic pr 0 l ClaSS ^ose Su been a fic "on. That claimed right had * e ** s e**%e 
C A ° Untr y gentlf tl6S a ^ p^erol WGre the ec onomic beneficiaries of ^ th. ^ 
W h >Sd^ n - ^oftTl -ign of Henry j&fr 

arde ^a nd u Slasd caland i , early Sev enteenth Century ancesW d C h 
9 u d E WCh > doin 8 so had a Ca ° ffice (° fte n the same) such as V**J n t. ^Sd 
h ? ance bete 9 ' 6n ^raged a S Ul r f d the who1 ^ business of local S«^ e V^ 

had ab out fotl?! he Cr «wn and t K eHed ° n them to do so becaUS£ S °, an^in * 
Ught the ms elv ^ and th ^ old nobility. The members of s °° 
t0 death in the earlier War of the Roses. They 
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rt ^ c;illr c 0 f history. Their power was slipping rapidly 

!°„r„ rH«:ir^c=- ^ «&, - » ^ ». M „ 

they were now = .mg thtf *^r°™ d PP^ ^ ^ Hjs pre . 

newly acquired status, jamtr& uim^ 7 

decessor Elizabeth "ndetstood * h was more significant in its social, 

During his reign an event occurr brandishing and carnage 

economic, and religious consent ^^'^ ^rfpriorEn^hhis^.^ 
committed in the names of the K ^ h ^^ ested to , ame s that a new version of the 
head of Oxford College of Corpu s ChnsU "§§ frQm the authorized King 

Bible be produced. Three : years later ™*™™£ted t It was JameS ' most significant 
James version, written by com ™" eeS ' ™ became available to the masses. It was 
accomlishment. it sold ^J^!SS^^ ^ ^ ° f 

an immediate success, and planted seeu ^ read/ or w ho had others read to 

to follow. The common man (and woman; aDpraisa l s of what was meant. After 

them, t^npaah^mhee^ni^^o^^ ^ ^ ^ than 

all it was authorized. The f 8 ^*^^ no class distinctions. Mankind con- 
another. All were equal before uoa. Testament even considered women 

sisted of a universal brotherh ? od / H a J' S ntrod den found hope and dignity. The absolute 
as equals. Here the oppressed and clow m£m and woman were abo ut to be 

right of Kings and the abject posihon of ^ Magna C harta. 

examined on a broad scale. Mere wis, absor bed and handled the dissent which 

Perhaps the Anglican Church Church were the same. As he 

was developing had not James insist ^ 16Q4 between the new Puritan leaders 

said, "No Bishop, no King." In a con hg accused the Purit ans of aiming "at a 

and those who accepted the Elizabethan sys^_ th Monarchs ag God and the Dev il." He 

Scottish presbytery wh ^ 8 T ^themselves about religion they could decide on 
stated that if men could decme rLI hig words were prophetically true, 

politics. What James did not know terian s now gathered to their ranks large 

The growing mass of V™*™" . turn joined by many of those who objected to 
numbers of Independents, iney w ^ church without regard for the new 

James' attempt to control Parliam * d sodal order Th i s formed the environment 
religious thought and the new econo _ ^ tumble the entire social, economic, and 
for the Great Rebellion which w as to s drastically changed the course of 

religious structure of England and Wales, ana 

early Ashton history. h die was cast . His closest advisors corn- 

When Charles I succeeded his father ^ ^ Archbishop of 

pounded the problem. ^Z^J^s happening. In the end, they, along with 
Canterbury, failed to P eice ive , fieurat ively and literally. 

Charles, lost their foolish heads, Dot b doQr tQ djssent/ had unw ittingly 

The Puritans and PfJW^^ffito of independent religious thinkers, 
nurtured further dissent, which resi force a more strict ritual, by 

Laud ignored them all. He did th s by attemp who leflned toward Pre . 

suspending and depriving the li ^ tQ attend Calvinist ser- 

sbyterianism, by forbidding bn S"= the discuss ion of disputed doctrine from the 
vices, by prohibiting gospel preacn g ^ ancegtors who were Vicars 

pulpit, by forbidding the marriage of the gy 
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S ^ 0f John Benbow, Vicar at Trefeglwys, did not rnar^ 

and autho zins f ViCar fa 1663 ' Ur 8 in § the people to make regular confess^, 
rified Z ?Zl?rl ementS SUch as archery and dancing on Sunday afternoon . ho 
Pilgrims IT n w fi°T ^ ° f thGm ^looked to Massachusetts where 
Bay-the founds T Y 8Stablished - They became the settlers of Massachuse 

nutrs or Boston, j 

With Cnewty 0 ^ P H Uri ? nS ' Presb y^ians, and Independents, now lnl«j^ 
P"vilege of aK ds ° V Tu ed ldeas of hu ™n rights, rumbled their discontent * h < 
from the new economic I mmUe ' when cou P led with the growing clamors co 
terrible roar o ? Z ^ m cont rol of the House of Commons, soon broken 

^.^d^w 1 ^? 1 " 168 ' blood y h ^d lay before the shocked J/*** 
th ^ fanatics haHm Tu?* hands of a fa ™tical mob of zealots. Fortunately, g 
Cromwell. He prevent ablHty and the strer »gth to control. This was ^ 
bl °ody reign of terror felt S °u ° f thin § that happened over 100 years ^ ed 
or <H eli minated p°™ 0Wm § *e French Revolution. In a few short years .he** ^ 
™ le ^ England was 3nd ^ ruled a s an absolute (Protector), dictator. ^ 
Cath olics in Ireland hoi His Persecution and cruel suppression 

Du "ng the period ZTu Ine * cu -ble. ' w eU took 

c °ntrol in the early ££? Q t ° n which lasted from about 1640 until Cxo***^ 
^age. During this darken- St ° rical CUrtain came down on the English and 
Cromwell finally re If P ? riod rec ords were ind.fferently kept or destroyed- ^ 
^ellion. Thespe S e o1ri ^ the Hftln § curt ain revealed the debris and r*n 0 
ance f tors of Edward A ° CCUrred d ™g this period, especially as it 

iuced from the general sltu f * ona ble t0 
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Swell's cause. It is not likely that they fought in his Th, ^Cava Hers main- 

tained military control of ^^^^^7^ /pparent that 
At the close of the ^^elhon and at^ r o T „ attached to the ances tral 

great changes had taken P laC ^ h ^?RX 1U on practically eliminated the old nobility 
names was beginning to disappear. The *e™?on P™ .J d however as a status for 
so that the title began to lose its cbss m^m . H ^pers.st ^ ^ 

another generation. Today it is used, along with esquire, y 

and as a description of a man's qualities^ Edwar d Ashton's ancestors were 

When the mists cleared it appeared thata fewot aa ^ undoubtedly 
still holding their vicarages. Many ' « n £ouW y ^ ^ were ^ wekome ]n 

to the West Indies or Virginia-botn havens • ag Jt affected early American 

Puritan Massachusetts. The history « £ *^^nothir story. It is enough to say that 
Revolutionary history, is fascinating. But tna ' Americanleader s and thinkers than 
Virginia and the West Indies furnished more i gr * q{ thg fJower of En gi an d. 

the entire rest of the colonies. They moral integri ty and discipline for the new 

Puritan New England may have ■ furmshed the > ™^** o J pplied most of the brilliant 
Republic, but it was the descendants or tne ^ Amer ican Constitutional period, 
thought which created the great golden age ° .j w j ust as they had in 

The Cavaliers (land owners) lost in the American Qv^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
England two hundred years earlier-ana ro American Constitutional period had 
War the intellectual political spirit or tne Colonia i Cavaliers were the principal 

been mostly Southern. These descendants or « ^ ^ g Qf Jeffersori/ Madison, 
architects of the United States Const,tUt ' concerned about restricting the power of 
Washington, Hamilton, et al. These men we ^ ag proposed it was too strong, 

the new Federal Government. Some ^Constitution had it not contained the Ninth 
None of them would have supported tne { vernmen t to strict delegated 

and Tenth Amendments restnctm§ * „ eoDlean d the states. The later Civil War and 
powers— reserving all other powers to Uie p p amendments . it was aided by judicial 
its ominous prelude, the Utah War, killed ^ M land and ending up with a host of 
interpretation beginning with McCuIloug " sculate( j t he amendments. 
"New Deal" cases which have co ™P let iJ d SoUth in the early Federal government is 
The predominant influence of the u idents of the Unite d States were from 

clear. Before the Civil War ten of the sixtee Gfant only two were Southern, Wilson 
the Old South. Since that time beginning , j exans — Eisenhower and Johnson do 
and Carter. Certainly a Missourian-Truman 

not qualify as Southerners. h Amen dments must have Jefferson, 

The erosion away of the Ninth ana , Qver - n their graves ." 

Madison, Calhoun and Brigham You , n & of the l an ds previously owned by 

The clearing mists also reve \^ " d j n the names of others. I have not researched 
Edward Ashton's ancestors now appearea ^ Cromwe ll s 

in detail how this occurred. It could na and ofte n not paid, joined some of the 

soldiers, who were now unwillingly ou ^ Qf their desire to restructure the 

other religious zealots, called Leveier ^ ig) They be lieved that the unoccup 




headed Charles traced his right to Wima bbi b force the mass of the people 

nobles and adventurers had come in to England to ZJ^ ^ „ Diggers „ Cromwell, 
of their ancient rights in Saxon days. hey 
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gentleman ^ pr ° pert y ri § hts ' ^strained them. He said, "a nobleman, a 

rest ain nV ^^u' that ' S 3 8° od interest of ^ land and a great one." He did not 
pav o f hv ? f ' finin § ° f su PP^ters of Charles, and permitting those fined to 
built In f " ng their P^Perty interests to others. (The owner of Rhyd y Cavvr 
Nor dS h 01 " 86 Sht ° n in the earl y 1600 ' s ' was fi ned for giving support to the Crown.) 
Holland K Pre ! 6nt Parliam ent ^ 1654 from meeting the large expense of the war with 
Holland by confiscating the estates of all Royalists (Cavaliers) within the Kingdom. The 
their n f ^ ° f£icials and ke Pt their lands. While those less well to do lost 

sunnnrf TJt° r ° ne reason or an °ther many of the Cavalier Ashton ancestors, 
pporters of Charles, lost the Welsh lands which they had obtained during the 
Reformation, and many apparently left the area. 

diPd th SO ° n enou 8 h of Cromwell and his Puritan discipline. Long before he 

thP M S£> T P ° Werful economic group that put him in power was scheming to restore 
Monarchy and Parliament. After Cromwell's death late in 1658, his two sons and a 
Rump l arhament called by them, tried to rule. But by early 1660 everyone, including 
tne sons, welcomed the exiled son of Charles I to the throne of his ancestors. Those who 
ca grasped new power and property, including some in North Wales, insisted on 
protection. The new King, anxious to please, pledged that "all property confiscated 
during the recent troubles be secured to its present owners." He also "guaranteed 
re lgious toleration to all persons who would refrain from disturbing the public peace." 

Was " ot able to make good on this last promise.) This meant that Cavalier suppor- 
ters who had lost their lands and privileges had to start over— often as part of the mass 
ot that growing class— "the proletariat"— made up of the erowine numbers of common 
men. ° ° 

The old nobility was now all but gone. The new ruling class, generally commercial 
in nature, was about to form the aristocracy which was to rule England for the next 300 
years. The first members of the new ruling class were the new rich who had profited 
from the Rebellion, even as the earlier Ashton ancestors had gained privilege in the 
Reformation. Many of them were merchants from London, the Midlands, and Southern 
England. Few, if any, were Welsh ancestors of Edward Aston. 



Notes to Chapter Two 



'Sir Arthur Ashton had been sent by Charles I to defend Drogheda in Ireland 
against Cromwell's invading forces. He was in full command of that bastian when 
Cromwell laid seige in his efforts to suppress the Catholics in Ireland. Sir Arthur was a 
soldier of fortune from the ancient family of Gilbert of Aston (Ashton) in the reign of 
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Henry II (1154-1189). They were the Lords of Aston near Sutton in Chesire-a short 
distance north of Montgomeryshire where North Wales and England share a common 
boundary. Sir Arthur had a wooden leg-the result of his military career on he 
Continent. In 1640, at the beginning of the Rebellion, he was appointed by the Earl ot 
Stafford, Colonel General of one of the Brigades of the Royal Army and ten days later 
chosen Sargeant Major General of that part of the Army which attended the King s 

(Charles I) person. "* f . , , r ,. A , u 

When Cromwell invaded Ireland shortly after Charles lost his head, Sir Arthur was 
in command at Drogheda. He and the people resisted the seige stubbornly—so stub- 
bornly that in the end the embittered Cromwell put all to fire and the sword. To his day 
Cromwell is hated with lasting bitterness in Ireland. They will never forgive nor forget. 

I cannot tie this Ashton to George-nor have I tried. The fact that his ancestors 
served Henry II establishes that they were not Welsh. Henry was-a Norman-and 
invaded Wales fruitlessly three times. The fact that Ashtons of Cheshire were a promi- 
nent family and therefore probably Norman— Aston being a Norman spelling. 



*J. D'Alton, Barrister at Law, "History of Drogheda", 1863. 



Chapter Three 



Historical Background-as it Affected 
Edward Ashton's Ancestors- 
The Restoration 
(See Preface) 



r f of Charles II were foreseeable. He was a 
The character and religious incl ; natl0 " S J andfather/ Henry Stuart (Lord Darnley). 
Stuart by male descent from his great, grec g grandmother, Mary, Queen of 

All his other ancestors were Tudors^ H is g « ^ b canied Tudor blood . As 

Scots, was a descendant of Henry VU. ^ ^ impressible child Charles had heard 
always the past was a prologue of the ru ■ ^ ^ ^ ambitious scheming ances- 

the bloody tales of the violent and Umpasswi ^ ^ ^ fe ^ hig head Thig 

tors. He knew that the original Tudor, gr t ' hat 0wa in's grandson, Henry VII, 

occurred during the War of the Roses. He ^ hecame the first Tudor King. He must 
had murdered, pillaged, and schemed u ^ Scotland> pro bably 

have known that his great, great gran d ' hig own ^t, great grandfather. He 

helped plan the murder of her wearing headed on the order of her cousin, Queen 
was also aware that Mary, in her turn, wa ^ ha(J been beheaded by Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, and that Elizabeth's motner, a head lying Qn the block 

He no doubt had nightmares about his o ^ ^ headg hgd roUed tQ the 

before the shocked London mob. ne k butchery had been done in a struggle for 

beat of the political drum and that all this mad y 

power and in the name of religion. corrupt? It is likely that his controlling 

Is it any wonder he was and prerogatives of Kingship without assum- 

ambition was to extract all tne pnviA B 
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ing any of the hard duties. As could be expected his loyalty to England was questiona- 
ble. Me no doubt hated the CromweJlian nonconformists who had killed his father and 
driven him with his mother into exile. Nevertheless, he probably, at least in the 
beginning of his reign, planned to avoid rocking the boat. He did not want to "lose his 

head" as his father had done. 

It is apparent that when he came to the throne England had grown tired of the 

Puritanical discipline which had been engendered by the fanatics he abhored. These 
zeafots had eliminated everything that was fun. Even the festivities of Christmas had 
been prohibited. With the return of the Monarchy and Parliament and pendulum made 
one of its customary swings from one pole to the other The Merry Old England of the 

ntelrri'^uTu ^ a yP° les °«ce again flourished and fast horses once again ran for the 

pleasure of both the crowds and the King. As Winston Churchill noted: 

The mass of the nation in all classes preferred the lax rule of the sinners to the 
rigorous discipline of the saints . . . They did not wish to be the people of God 
in the sense of a Puritan God. They descended with thankfulness from the 
superhuman levels to which they had been painfully hoisted. 

Most of the people, especially in London, indulged Charles in his profligacy, even 
seeming to approve his adventures with mistresses so long as they were Protestant. 
One of these, Nell Gwyn, with the Welsh name, was lustily cheered on the streets. The 
Continental Catholics such as Barbara Villiers and Louise de Keronaille were also 
tolerated. Charles' unfortunate and ignored wife, Catherine of Braganza, remained 
childless. There was even a strong suspicion that the new King had an unnatural 
fondness for handsome young men. 

All of this licentiousness cost money and Charles stooped to the abysmal level of 
accepting annual and substantial "loans" from his cousin, Louis XIV, who was rapidly 
becoming the most powerful ruler in Europe. The "loans" (never paid) in reality bribes, 
were to restrain England from interfering with Louis' Catholic and political ambitions 
on the Continent against the Protestant Dutch. Ironically this failure to interfere, by 
giving the English a comparatively peaceful period, helped England and Wales more 
than it did France and Louis XIV. Peaceful nations in the end are the inevitable 
beneficiaries of warring nations destructive efforts against each other. It has always 
been so and especially so in modern times. 

The return of the Monarchy meant the harrassed and looted Cavaliers, who were so 
imposed upon during and after the Rebellion, regained some of their political 
influence— but not their confiscated lands. Thirty years had passed since Charles I so 
that the new Cavaliers were mostly sons of the old disposessed Gentry. These men 
became the nucleus of what was to become the developing Tory Party in Parliament. 
Their opponents, the Whigs, were mostly sons of the old Cromwell supporters. This 
marked the beginning of the two party system in England and Wales and later in the 
United States. 

With the Resoration some of the early ancestors of Edward Ashton who were 
Crown supporters again found favor— this time in renewed ecclesiastical appoint- 



"Winston S. Churchhill, History of the English Speaking Peoples. 
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merits. In 1669, John Benbow, son of the Village Innkeeper (The Red Lion) became the 
Vicar of both Trefeglwys and Llangurig. David Lloyd, the son of David Lloyd from 
Cardigan, like other Ashton ancestors before him, was a student at Oxford. That 
University, except under Cromwellian duress, had always been a supporter of the 
Crown. In 1673, Hugh Wilson became a Vicar of both Trefeglwys and Llangurig. His 
brother Richard was listed at the Llandidloes Assizes in 1662 as a Gentleman and a 
member of the Grand Jury. So, too was John Savage, whose brother Andrew became 
Vicar of Llanbrynmair in 1663. Evan Bowen had been a Vicar at Llangurig. His son 
became Mayor of Llanidloes. Evan had a very illustrious Welsh ancestry which set him 
apart from most Welshmen. It may explain why he intermarried with those who came 
into Wales as a preferred class. An inspection of the genealogy charts will show that 
during this period many other ancestors of Edward Ashton were Church Wardens, 
Church Guards, and Church Economis. . 

While the Restoration returned some of these people to ecclesiastical and political 
position, it did not restore their confiscated lands; nor did it return to North Wales many 
who had fled or emigrated because of the changes which took place during the Rebell- 
ion. 

Charles II lasted till 1685. During his reign (or frolic) his dissolute example spread to 
his subjects, particularly in London. The new Cavalier's Parliament tried to correct his 
deplorable example and its effect on the new religious-political aristocracy which was 
gaining ascendancy. The Act of Uniformity was renewed and strict statues were im- 
posed, including the Claredon Code, which made conformity a condition to othce 
holding. The Prayer Book was improved and all clergymen were required "to conform to 
the Church of England as it is now established." One-fifth of the clergy refused to 
comply and were deprived of their livings. The great John Milton, who had been 
partronized by Cromwell, was offered a curacy, but refused to take the oath of com- 
pliance. The Ashton curates apparently complied— at least none of them gave up ornce. 
Perhaps John Benbow did. He married Hester Jarman after he resigned as vicar— see 
Chart E. 

Again, ironically, the dissolute King was the only champion of tolerance and 
freedom. John Bunyon, Baptist Preacher, was imprisoned because he would not take 
the oath of supremacy. He was twice released by the King's sweeping edicts of in- 
dulgence. Later he wrote the most popular book of the period— Pilgrim's Progress. It, 
along with the King James Bible, furnished most of the reading for the common 
man— that is, for the common man who could read— pityfully few, and even fewer 
common women. A brief reading of that book (if boredom doesn't interfere) gives a 
frightening taste of what Puritan England was like. (In my case boredom interceded) 

When Charles II granted indulgences, excusing conformity, he got onto dangerous 
ground. The new Aristocracy, fat with the benefits derived from the shift in power, 
began to distrust him and saw a new danger to its Protestant emancipation from Rome. 
In 1685, Charles fortunately avoided the prospect of another Civil War by conveniently 
dying. The last rites were performed by a Catholic Priest who was hustled up the back 
stairs of St. James. Charles' brother James, who had been Duke of York, now became 
King James II. He was challenged briefly by Charles' bastard son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who, now for the first time, claimed that his mother had been married to 
Charles. Monmouth had plenty of support because the new King's wife was a devout 
Catholic, while Monmouth's mother was an indifferent but strongly identifed Protes- 
tant. Monmouth failed and lost his head. 
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James at first was tolerated even though he publicly practiced the Catholic faith, 
including participating in the forbidden mass. This was endured by Protestant England 
and Wales because it was assumed that James, who was fifty-two, and who had no 
children by his Catholic wife, had little likelihood of ever having any. This assumption 
proved to be incorrect. 

The Protestants in England, who were now in full control, were already looking to 
Mary, the heir presumptive, or Ann, daughters of James II by an earlier Protestant 
marriage with Ann Hyde while he was Duke of York. Ann was Claredon's daughter, 
and unbeknown to her father had been the Duke's mistress until a few weeks prior to 
the birth of Mary. Chancellor Clarendon pretended not to share the Duke's disregard 
for marital fidelity. He reported to Charles that "he had much rather his daughter be the 
Duke's whore than his wife — (and) an act of Parliament should be immediately passed 
for cutting off her head." He did not mean what he said. This was to counteract the 
suspicion that he had arranged the marriage in order to make his daughter a Queen. His 
daughter disappointed him by dying of cancer at an early age. The Duke then married 
his Catholic Queen, who upset all their plans by giving birth to a son. 

Unreliable and biased Protestant legend has it that a child was smuggled into the 
palace in a warming pan. Those present at the birth were supposedly only Catholics 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was not invited nor were Mary and Ann a strict 

custom. The legend has persisted. It has no historical significance here because, tor 
whatever reason, the son was not accepted by the Protestant English and Welsh and 
lived his life as a guest in France and is known in history as "The Younger Pretender" to 
distinguish him from his father who became "The Old Pretender.'' They were both 
probably the legitimate heirs to the British Crown, but they were Catholic and in 
Protestant England and Wales that was anathema. 

The Army, Parliament, and the Protestants now conspired with William of Orange, 
husband of Mary, to come to England and take the Crown jointly along with his wife. 
Johft Churchill, ancestor of England's great World War Prime Minister, was one of the 
chief conspirators. William also carried Tudor blood, being a grandson of Charles 1. He 
and Mary arrived in 1689, whereupon James II fled with his family to the Continent. 
Protestants and Parliament were now firmly in control. This became known as the 
bloodless "Glorious Revolution." 

The literature of the period reflects the immorality and cynicism of the time. John 
Milton, a holdover from the Cromwellian period, still reflected the disciplined and 
religious thought of the nonconformists. His great Paradise lose abounds with religious 
thought, some of it reflected in the theology which was later embraced by Edward 
Ashton in the Nineteenth Century. 

Perhaps the greatest literary mind of the new era was Jonathan Swift. He, like John 
Bunyan, was a curate, but unlike Bunyan was Anglican, atheistic, and cynical. Surely 
he was one of literature's greatest misanthropes. How he ever presided as a Vicar is 
difficult to comprehend. One Anglican clergyman observed. 

The place he got by wit and rhyme 
And many ways most odd, 
And might a bishop be in time 
Did he believe in God 

The diaries of Samuel Pepys, even as expurgated, give a sad view of the England 
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and Wales of Charles II. Modern pornographic literature would have fit into the period 
without raising any eyebrows. 

The corruption and immorality of the time was most evident in the growing upper 
class. The common man did not have the same opportunity for corruption as his more 
privileged brother. He did, however, without religious stimulation, often sink to abject 
levels of personal immorality. Among this class however were still those few who were 
the best hope of mankind for a religious reawakening. 

The Durants in commenting on the morality of the time, particularly as it effected 
the common man, observed: 

Virtue, piety and marital fidelity became forms of rural innocence, and the 
most successful adulterer became the hero of the hour. Religion had literally 
lost caste; it belonged to tradesmen and peasants; most preachers were put 
down as long-faced, long-eared, long-winded hypocrites and bores. The only 
religion fit for a Gentleman was a polite Anglicanism wherein the master 
attended Sunday services to lend support to the Chaplain who kept the 
villagers in fear of hell, and who said grace with due brevity from the foot of 
his master's board." 

The Church records of Trefeglwys (the early home of most of Edward Ashton's 
ancestors during the Restoration period), reveal the indifference and disregard for the 
discipline of the nonconformists. Prior to the Rebellion and vicarage records appear to 
be quite complete. During the Rebellion there is a void. The Restoration reveals indiffe- 
rent attention. Vicar Hugh Wilson did a good job, but Vicar William Lloyd's records are 
sloppy. Both he and Vicar Williams were charged with not accounting properly for the 
tithes. From John Benbow until the Glorious Revolution there were five different 
Vicars. Apparently the job had become unattractive. 

It is certain that many of the citizens of Trefeglwys, were often not like them, only 
because of their limited resources. During this period the Parish records reveal the birth 
of many "natural" children. If it is any comfort 1 can record that none of the ancestors 
shown on the charts included in the Appendix were so born even though they were 
sometimes so conceived. That is not to say that some on the charts did not have 
illegitimate children— because they did. These children are not ancestors. One of them 
was one of the great scholars of a later Welsh period. 

The new indifference touched the Ashton ancestors in Wales. In the 1600's one of 
them, a David Lloyd, was turned out of his curacy as a result of his dealings in the magic 
art and "obliged to live by practicing physic/' He had probably learned his magic 
privately while at Oxford "during the profane times of Charles II when many vices 
greatly prevailed." He had assumed the title of Sir and was the most colorful Sorcerer in 
the entire area of North Wales. It is probable that his presence in Trefeglwys was 
because of his ouster from Cardigan. 

David's son married a daughter of Christopher Hall, the Church Guard at the old 
Anglican Church at Trefeglwys. I wonder how this keeper of the community's morals 
got along with his daughter's father-in-law. Another early Ashton ancestor, Edward 
Pryce, also was a Sorcerer. 



Will and Ariel Durant, The Age of Louis XIV. 
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John Ashton, who married Ann Benbow, also was charged with controlling the 
conformity of the community. He held the austere Crown position of Church Warden 
His wife's father Vicar Benbow. Probably, with the exception of David Lloyd and 
Edward Pryce, all Ashton ancestors during the Seventeenth Century were conformists. 
Even David's activities were not of a typical religious order. During this period some, 
typical of their time, probably became quite indifferent. It is unlikely, however, that 
they departed from one fold to join another. That was to take place later during the 
religious enthusiasm of the Eighteenth Century, best marked in Wales by the Wesleyan 
movement. 



Chapter Four 



From the Glorious Revolution to Waterloo 
and its Effect on Ashton Ancestors 

(See Preface) 



The advent of William and Mary marked the final victory of the new Aristocracy 
over the Crown and is known in history as the Revolutionary Settlement. The Re- 
volutionary Settlement put into statutory form the Declaration of Rights, which became 
the well known Bill of Rights. It also recapitulated all the points which transferred from 
the Crown to the Parliament (which, in reality, was the Aristocracy) power over the 
right to imprison, to control the Judiciary, the purse strings, religion, and the Army. It 
also barred Catholics from the Throne. This, of course, left the Crown stripped of 
everything but "pomp and circumstance." 

The position of the Crown was now taken by a succession of strong Ministers, who 
usually wound up fighting with Parliament, even as the Crown had done in previous 
years. The first was Marlborough, the ancestor of Winston Churchill, who in his History of the 
English Speaking Peoples, shows a remarkable bias in defending Marlborough from 
the charges that he was a traitor and dipped into Army funds for his own benefit. The 
historical fact is that it was Marlborough's double dealing that turned the Army of James 
II over to William and Mary. This was especially distasteful because Marlborough had 
received advancements in the Army from James II, when James was Duke of York. 
These favors were largely because the Duke had made Arabella, Marlborough's sister, 
his mistress. From that time until the Parliament ousted him because of his misuse of 
Army funds he was "King Pin" in England. 

During the reign of Ann, who succeeded William and Mary, Churchill and his wife 
Sarah were in almost complete control. This control was only possible because of Ann's 
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patent weaknesses. She was strangely and fully dominated by Sarah who had a vie 
temper and a brilliant mind. The Marlborough Churchill who started out as a I ory, 
not find it difficult to switch to the Whigs when it suited his purposes. He had switci 
before. 

He used his great power at home to wage war on the Continent. There he became 
the greatest General of his age, being Commander of both the English and ^utc 
Armies. It was a glorious military period for Churchill and it made him wealtn} a 
Duke of Marlborough. About all it did for the common men in England and Wales w at 
give them the privilege of spilling their blood on foreign soil. It did obtain for Englanc , 
Gibralter, Minorca, and Nova Scotia, but most historians charge it up as a depioraDi 
waste. 

It affords another historical example of war as an inevitable prelude to later moral 
economic, and spiritual depression. Even the winners, perhaps especially the winners, 
reap the whirlwind. 

Even flattered and controlled Ann finally became disgusted and at the insistence o 
Parliament removed Marlborough from control and Sarah from the Palace. But poor 
Ann had to have someone stronger than herself to lean on. Soon Sarah's place was 
taken by a new favorite, Mrs. Masham. Following Marlborough and the ensuing Peace 
of Utrecht, Lord Bolingbroke became the power, not "behind the Throne" but well m 
front of it. 

During all this time the exiled James II and his son, the Young Pretender, the 
probable legitimate heirs, were supported by a large following of Jacobites and busy 
Jesuits who were seeking another Restoration. When Ann died in 1714, Bolingbroke 
hastened to summon the Young Pretender as "James Hi" to England. But the Duke ot 
Shrewsbury, a Tory, outmaneuvered him by causing The Privy Council to take the Oath 
of Allegiance to Ann's heir according to the Protestant Act of Succession. He then 
issued a proclamation which prohibited The Pretender from landing in England. This 
made any attempt by the Jacobites an act of treason. The Young Pretender, had he been 
willing to abandon Catholicism, might have prevailed anyway. But he had other 
problems— not the least of which was his excessive drinking. 

England's new King under the Act of Succession was the son of George Louis, 
Elector of Hanover, whose wife, Princess Sophia carried Tudor blood as a grandaughter 
of James I. This King became George I. The real ruler was Parliament which was now 
dominated for a long period by Robert Walpole, who succeeded Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke had barely escaped with his life after his abortive attempt to restore "James 
III" from France. The new King was not stupid but he was a German bore. He could not 
speak English and disliked England. But as he was only a puppet anyway his lack of 
interest served everyone very well, particularly Walpole. 

The rest of the sequential history up to Waterloo, as it affected the Ashton ances- 
tors, is too well known to reiterate here. Except for a short period when George III 
stubbornly and foolishly tried to exercise Kingly powers, Parliament was in control. It in 
turn was dominated by a series of great Ministers. Following Walpole were the great 
Pitts — father and son. Had the blundering King listened to them he might have avoided 
the American Revolution. 

The period from Walpole to the death of the younger Pitt — just before Wateloo, saw 
the final development of the Aristocratic State. This had not occurred since ancient 
Carthage and late Middle Age Venice. Curiously and probably significantly all three 
were Maritime Powers. In the Aristocratic State, wealth and the class which controls it 
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are obeyed, and what is more important, are revered. It seems, as historians have 
noted, that laws are made either that good men may live among bad or that rich men 
may live among poor. The second type of laws are those of an Aristocratic State. When 
one adds to this the fact that the laws were administered by courts and lawyers who 
were usually members of the Aristocracy it becomes easy to understand what hap- 
pened. In such a situation there develops a fixed peasantry and wealthy class which 
grow further and further apart until the dispossessed become little more than servants. 
Finally, there is created a vast proletariat which is nothing more than a mass of men 
destitute of property and deprived of human dignity. This occurred in England, and 
even more in Wales, until the landholdling small gentry and the freeholding Yeomen of 
the Seventeeth Century were practically eliminated.* 

The same pattern and phenomena is developing in our modern society. One 
hundred years ago Americans were relatively equal— economically and socially. Dur- 
ing the last one hundred years, and especially during the past fifty, power has shifted 
sharply from the people to those who govern. It will continue to do so, as it always has, 
until the gulf between the people and those who control will become insufferable. 
When that occurs there will be some sort of revival which will be religious in its 
intensity. This will stir the dispossessed to action— result, some sort of revolution 
followed by reform or another medieval period. History has a tedious way of repeating 
itself. When it occurs, it will be the productive core of society that rebels, not the 
unproductive malcontents.** 

The Acts, which, more than any other, contributed to the impoverishment of these 
small freeholders, were those which caused the enclosure of the commons. These laws 
bear a frightening analogy to the modern land use bills which also withdraw land from 
use and to the Federal Government's constant withdrawal of more and more lands. 
Prior to the Enclosure Acts local freeholders used the commons to forage their animals. 
The turf was used for fuel. The commons belonged to and were used by the people. 
Under the Enclosure Acts they gradually came into the possession of a few large 
landowners where they remained as great parkway estates. Modern day environmen- 
talists would have approved. In the fifty years before the accession of George III (1760) 
300,000 acres were enclosed. In the next span of a life-time, 7,000,000 more were 
withdrawn— one-third of the useful land which was taken from the common man and 
which went to swell the power of the new capitalistic power (the government). The 
dispossessed, competing with each other for a wage, were soon reduced to little more 

^consideration of the ancestors of Edward Ashton in North Wales during this 
peiod sadly reflects the adverse effects of these events. In the early Seventeenth 
Century they were members of the gentry, free men, Vicars, scholars; and a very vital 
and independent part of the British society. By 1815, many of them, together with most 
of their countrymen, had been reduced into a vast proletariat, which was to furnish the 
cheap labor for the coming Industrial Revolution. 

I have examined the records of the area around Trefeglwys compiled during this 
period to determine how these events specifically effected the Ashton ancestry. The 
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following quotations will show how they suffered as they were fined, harassed, 
prevented from using the commons as their ancestors had done for generations. 
The following are Grand Jury Presentments: 

The Presentment of John Smith, Petty Constable of Glyntrefnant and his 
five men. Do present John William for not fencing a meadow adjoining the 
common (many more names omitted). Also John Ashton et al. of the same. 
Fme ten shillings each. 

The Presentment of Edward Chapman, Petty Constable of the Township 
of Ystreedunod and his five men: Do present the several persons as follows for 
cutting turfs: Revd. Evan Jones (even the clergy were in violation) . • • 
Edward Lewis, Bronygiver, Edward Ashton, Cwmllyan et al. fined each one 
shilling. 

The 
Ashton ar 
from Cefn 
(Valentine v 

common, so his cattle would not get onto the newly constructed road to the 
Manor). He was fined one pound. 

Edward Savage received the same fine for the same reason: 

The Presentment of John Beedle and David Jones, Petty Constable of the 
Township of Bodaioch . . . John Ashton for inclosing a part of the commons of 
Long Hill adjoining Esquire Easton's land. Fined 7/6 .. . Edward Savage for 
inclosing part of Gwer' adavith adjoining Squire Tinsley. Fined 7/6. 

The Presentment of Richard Mills, Petty Constable of Glynn Treffinant. 
We present John Aston of Cusulvia (Geseilfa) for inclosing one acre or there- 
abouts upon Jarman's Hill. Fined 2/6. 

The Presentment of Andrew Jones for the Township of Eskireth and his 
five men: Do present . . . David Lloyd for inclosing about three acres ... in 
the said Township joining Tylottin. Fined 7/6. 

The Presentment of Edward Davies, Petty Constable . . . and his five 
men: We do present . . . David Jarman for (constructing) a cottage on the old 
common. Fined 40 shillings. 

The following Presentment sounds like a roll call of the ' Ashton' ancestry. 
It contains the names of approximately 100 people, all charged with 'cutting 
Turfs' upon a common called Penycerrig: David Lloyd . . .David Jarman . . . 
Edward Ashton . . . Thorns Davies . . . David Davies . . . etal. All fined one 
shilling. * 



*Mo)it%ottieryshire Collections , Vols. 12, 15, 48, and S4. 
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The foregoing Presentments occurred in the Eighteenth Century, and all occurred 
within a few miles of Trefeglwys. The commons had not only been used extensively by 
the people, the people also had a sort of quaint and traditional homestead right. 
Inasmuch as one of the early Ashton ancestors established Geseilfa on Jarman's Hill by 
this method. I have included the following account. I believe it refers to Geseilfa 
because of the geographical references and also because I was advised by Edward Donald 
Ashton that Geseilfa was built in accordance with this quaint old prerogtive: 

The Parish of Trefeglwys, in the country of Montgomeryshire, is about 
five miles long by two miles broad. It consists for the most part of a hill, lying 
between a river and one of its tributaries. The hill rises to about 900 feet above 
sea level, and contains no unenclosed land . . . On this hill most of the cottage 
holdings are to be found, usually in some sheltered hollow near a spring or a 
running stream . . . Previous to the Enclosure Act, passed early in the 
Nineteenth Century, the greater part of the hill was open . . . The unenclosed 
portion of the hill was used as a common pasture by all of the farmers whose 
land adjoined it, and the amount of stock each one was allowed to feed on it 
was roughly regulated by the size of his holding. (Almost identical to the 
condition of Utah Ranchers who have Taylor Grazing rights on the public 
domain.) 

About 120 years ago (written many years ago) a number of the poorer 
peasantry began settling on the common land. There was a general under- 
standing that if a house was raised during the night so that the builders were 
able to cause smoke to issue from the chimney by sunrise, they thereby 
established a right of possession which none could gainsay. 

Timber in the neighboring wood was abundant and cheap, so an in- 
tending squatter had little difficulty in procuring the materials for his cottage. 
With the help of a few friends he procured sufficient wood for the framework, 
and then selected a convenient site in a sheltered spot with a southern aspect, 
and marked down the foundations of his future dwelling. When all the 
preparations were made he gathered together all the help he could, and in the 
dusk of the evening had all his materials conveyed to the selected spot. Rough 
stone work was laid to form the foundation and chimney end of the cottage, 
and then the framework was quickly set up. The panels were interwoven with 
stout laths and covered with clay, over which was smeared a coating of lime 
plaster while a roof of thatch completed the edifice. Windows were not for a 
time considered necessay, but the entrance was carefully secured by a stout 
door. Then just as dawn was breaking, a fire was kindled on the hearth, and 
the curl of smoke above the rude chimney told the workers that they could 
relax their efforts. * 

The massive proletariat which developed after the Revolutionary Settlement in 
1689 created a condition which resulted in interesting developments. The religious and 



*R. V. Sayce, Montgomeryshire Collections, "Popular Enclosures and the One Night I louse," quoting 
the English Peasantry and Enclosures, Vol. 47, page 109. 
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early founders of Methodism. ^^^Sesting person. Methodism ^and Wes 
nonconformity activity. It marks Mary as an * * e ^ le/s activit.es created^ 
leyanism are both historically pracMcally the sa Athelustan were a t.ve in the 

At about the same time ^charij^ Rich ard Pryce s brother be 

Wesleyan movement, Athelustan s b *°*"?*Xtnous as Edward Savage, who was. 
eame well known as Sorcerers. Pryce was not as 

• the year 1759 He resided at 

One of the best known of the ' He W3S ' ^ ^T^ht 

Fehn Fawr, and subsequently atTroed y to* source of j me from Jus 

herb doctor, and gunsmith, bul de med^ ^ to Llangung horn 
more superstitious fellow mortals w 
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the neighboring communities, that they might have the benefit of the great 
man s advice. " 

Edward Savage's grandson followed in his grandfather's footsteps. It is recorded: 

The mantle of Savage, with a double portion of the old man's skill, 
shrewdness, and intelligence, has fallen on his grandson, who resides at the 
family residence, Troed-y-lon, and enjoys a comfortable income from his 
various callings of herb doctor, gunsmith, and conjurer. He is no niggard in 
his manner of living, being what is generally called 'a free jolly fellow' and 
strongly addicted to the sports of coursing and shooting.** 

w i ancestor Edward Ashton's second cousin, and his contemporary in 

Wales. Other than having common ancestors they do not appear to have had much else 
m common. J 

The interesting fact that these people were sorcerers should not disappoint any- 
one. Sorcery was still quite well accepted in the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, as it had been a generation before when David Lloyd practiced the "physic 
art. Those who were Sorcerers were leaders in the community and were the "learned" 
or their day. They knew the magical cures, not all of which were magical. They were, to 
a large extent, the keepers of what little knowledge existed. They were consulted for 
advice and the community often relied on their judgment. These were days of great 
superstition and sorcerers were often wise and kind. 

The activities of the other Ashton ancestors during this period is shown, so far as I 
have been able to compile it, in the Appendix along with the genealogy charts. 

The people in older times dressed very simply. The men on Sundays all 
wore smock-frocks, knee-breeches, gaiters fitting to the form of the calf, and a 
white hat. The women wore linsey dresses, a common bonnet with a cap or 
frill underneath, a red shawl tied over the shoulders, dresses were short . . . 
The people lived more plainly than now, having but one barrel of beer in a 
year. Breakfast of flummery; dinner— bacon, potatoes, broth, buttermilk. No 
beer and no meat, but red herring sometimes . . . 

Nearly every farm had its weaving contingent, and rents were half made 
from the making of flannel, farmers working up all their own wool, and often 
buying more wool to workup . . . A typical old Welsh home would be built of 
a wooden framing, the panels filled in with plaster made of mud and straw . . 

. The chimney would be wide and open to the sky above and made of wood . . 

. a long stick would be kept to strike down any sparks likely to set fire to the 
soot in the chimney. Wood or peat was universally burnt . . . Paint was not 
used.*"" 



* Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 3, page 231. 
'■''Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 3, page 268. 

***Taken from Powsyana, Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 26, written in 1800's pages 160-161. 
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Prior to the Eighteenth Century all first names of Edward's ancestors were taken 
from the Anglo-Norman Kings who ruled England, or from the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion. These names were Edward, Richard, Christopher, Valentine (a Long Parliament 
Reformer), John, Owen (Tudor), and others. No descendant of a tribal Welshman with 
any kind of memory would name a son Edward after the Conqueror of Wales, or 
Richard, who was one of his descendants. The women carried the same first names with 
tedious regularity. These were Elizabeth, Ann, and Margaret. Again the names of 
English Queens of the Reformation period being apparent. 

When the names of Eighteenth Century Welshmen appear in the lineage, first 
names have a wonderful Celtic ring. Edward Ashton's grandfather was named Athelus- 
tan Savage and his grandmother, Hester Davies. From the records preserved after the 
Restoration it is clear that all the early Ashton ancestors lived and died within a few 
miles of the place where Edward Ashton was born. This was at Caersws, Parish ot 
Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire, Wales. 

Anciently the area around Caersws was known as the Cantref of Arswytli. Ine 
modern Cantref is made up of the Parishes of Llanidloes, Langurig, Trefeglwys 
Llandinan, Carno, Llanwnog, and Pentatraweth. The Deanery of the Diocese ot 
Arswytlic was, and still is, a Bangor. This is of some importance to those who may 
search records. Many will be found at Bangor. The ancient Cantref, Commet, and lret 
were changed by English influence into Shires, Hundreds, and Townships. Even later 
these became Counties, Districts, and Parishes. 

In the Appendix, is a map of Ancient Arswyth, showing the location of the ditterent 
Parishes and Townships in which the Ashton ancestors lived. 
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It is approximately ten miles from Caersws to Newtown and very little more than 
that from Caersws to Llanidloes. Trefeglwys appears to be the center from which the 
Ashton ancestry spread out to Llanidloes, Llandinan, Caersws, Llanwnog, and adja- 
cent areas. 
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Birth of Edward AshtonaM Years 
at Caersws 1821-1M5 



rommon man in Wales 
u- * M August 1821) the so-called ^ n held the 

At the time of Edward's birth (21 -Aug" i d essio n. Even *°se fruits _ 
had reached the depths of econo nucan ^ ^ pove rty and its inevj 
ecclesiastical position of Vicar ha ended 
ignorance and immorality. 1 WaU se of the Napoleanic ' , h hac j left 

Matters had becom< .ever .worse bee _ us ^^^J^^ ^ 
a, Waterloo seven years before- ^e S e nd ^ « pov er.y, and 

all Europe exhausted— financially ^ Repressed by " lc 6 

during this period will be shocke : ^ history of England 

resulting lack of morality which e^ed j periods he history 8 ^ 

Whle this one was The fV.^^^ Wars had 

and Wales it had its fascinating asp , g minds. inei£ envir0 nment 

Colonial Revoltuion in America hadsWJ ^ ^ ^ ^ R was mto 
unsettled and upset the status-quo. ^ ^ Severn River 

that Edward Ashton was born. d upon the upper rea tiguous to that 

Edward's birthplace, Caers^ ^ Wale s. fl» two of its 

in the Parish of Llanwnog, Montgom y fluenC e of the ser bg . 

of Trefeglwys. The village is located at the Caersws is an anc y ^ 

tributaries and is surrounded by ^<| 0 Uns, who apparent y chos ^ ^ 

founded and maintained by the early J ^ Ordovician Tribes, wn 
because it could be defended ^ un WaleS at ^ tanners , 

the Celtic- Welsh, who inhabited was in hab ted by a ind tenant farmers. 

At the time of Edward's ^'^g^l makers, hat makers, and 
shoemakers, glovers, breechesmaker , 33 
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tln'lT^u^ '^downing gentry had almost disappeared .) The Industrial Revolu- 
east in/f Ti 8mning tQ take sha P e ' Particularly at Newtown, about ten miles to the 
for the L J anidloe s> ^out fifteen miles to the south where small ''home factories' 

manufacture of woolen fabrics and flannels were in operation. 
SOmeth / Richard ' who w ^ probably born at Trefeglwys in 1794, remains 

as a fl i 3 tra§1C m y ster Y- He is sometimes described as a tanner and at other times 
some T? manufactur er. The fact that he is so described demonstrates that he had 
condit 31 leaSt sufficient f unds to finance the lengthy process of curing and 

Onlvth HldeS ' The Same would be true with respect to flannel manufacturing. 
rhJ \ 6 a y ger farmers or those who could afford to employ labor (which was piteously 
cneap) could afford to convert wool into flannel. 

the A ard, . S mothe r, Elizabeth Savage, and her family background are considered in 
Eliz hlS 11 ?^* h iS qUite a PP arent that her family was well established and that 
kn i S WaS an interestin « leader in the community. It would be interesting to 

ow what effect all this background had on Elizabeth and her husband Richard, 
chid P Elizabeth were married at Llanidloes on August 28, 1818. Their first 

cl \ ] f 1Chard/ was born at Caersws on December 14, 1818. Edward was the second 

11 d Jane, the only girl, was born on September 27, 1823. 3 

It is pathetically clear that Richard, by the time he was thirty years of age, was a 
desperately unhappy man. Whether this unhappiness was due to poor health or 

omestic or financial difficulties, is not known. It is believed that when he was thirty 
years of age he took his own life. 4 This unpleasant probability is included for two 
reasons: First, a study which deals only with the pleasantries and which glorifies all 
ancestors isn't a study at all, and, second, this tragic event probably, because of the 
dislocation which it caused, may account for the emigration to America of all three of 
Kichard's children. Most other Nineteenth Century Ashton ancestors in North Wales 
ived and died within a few miles of the place of their birth . Adversity and tragedy often 
create changes which significantly effect those involved— sometimes to their ultimate 
advantage. It was so with Edward Ashton. 

Richard's tragic death without doubt had a shocking effect on his widowed wife 
and small children. They were left in destitute circumstances. All had to work. By the 
ime Edward was eight he was employed in a woolen (flannel) factory near Newtown. 

e started work at six o'clock in the morning and continued working until nine in the 
evening. He, like the other children, was paid three pence a day or about five cents in 
American money. 

At the time of Edward's employment, factories as they existed in Industrial Eng- 
and in the 1850's did not exist. A 'factory' in Edward's time was a home where several 
people (four to six) worked on hand equipment which was driven manually or by 
primitive water power. He recalls that his right arm was nearly torn off so that he ''was 
crippled and unable to work for a long period." He was ten years of age at the time. 

nile his arm was healing he probably experienced some leisure — probably the only 
extended leisure of his entire childhood. * 



Life of Edward Ashton, as told by him to his children, George, Lizzie, and Emma here after 
refered to as Life of Edward Ashton. 
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Birtli of Edward Ashton 

Perhaps during this interlude young Edward had an opportunity to be a chiW to 
walk and £lay aJg the stonelined lanes of his 

green hills of Caersws. No doubt he visited the nearby villages ot irereSiwy 
foes, Carno, and Llanwnog, where some of his relatives lived. His rmnd was undout^ 
tedly filled with the memory of this charming area. Perhaps, tftroug / 
compared its beauty to the rugged harshness of the semi-and Western United States 

which later became his home. .% f u; nC rc which 

Edward is certain to have remembered some of *e monumentaHhmgs wn.cn 
existed in his childhood. There was the old Buck Inn, the 1 ans ' on The 

beautiful half-timbered houses, one at least built by h * s ^ s *°^ w trees and cold 
Parish Church at Llanwnog stands alone alongside the anciem y ^ nearby 

monuments of the ancient burial ground. The Church « isolate ^ ^ 

villages by open fields and is connected to Caersws and T'etegmy y F ^ 
stone-lined lanes, along which Edward's ancestors walked on tne j . nterested 
While Edward's arm was healing, his mother Elizabeth, became y y ^ ^ 
in a man by the name of Evan Kinsey. He later became a M in * , Edward 

conformist Church and owned what later became the Buck Inn at «^ ^ ^ 
strongly resented the intrusion of this man into the life of his tami y- wr jtes that 

time that Elizabeth's brother secured a job for Edward at Newtown, bow ^ ^ 

his duties were: "to do the chores around the house and store ot a g if J e ' d there 

attend to the old gentleman of the house who was very help ess. rf tQ Jove these 

for two years receiving as pay his board and clothing. He recalls, 

people, for they were very kind to me.* , leaving a small 

While he was employed at Newtown his mother's br °^f r " ' brother Richard, 
amount of money which was used to apprentice Edward ana nis u mjles away 

and also to provide for his only sister Jane. Richard was _ a PP ie "" difficmt to place 
from Caersws. Because of Edward's youth and weakened arm it \ ' ^ ^ -placed 
him in an apprenticeship. After several unsuccessful attempts . and was "bound 
out" to become a shoemaker. He was twelve years old at tne 

solid" for three to four years." t0 w hom he was 

This was an extremely unhappy period in Edward s lite. temper" and in 

bound abused and beat him shamefully. This man "had an aw as though he 

Edward's words: "when in a rage would strike me with anything at : nan . , ^ ^ 
wanted to kill me. This was particularly true the last day I remained w t ^ 
terrible morning he struck me brutually. I ran away from him into e double d me 

work bench was located. I had on only my shirt and pants. He 'J oU °™ e . h hjs ]eft 

up so that I could not stand. He had a stirrup in his right hand and n«a while 
arm while he beat me as hard as he could. Then he pulled my ears until tney • ^ 
I was in this helpless condition he grabbed my legs and feet and J»K«i me * 
that my head cacight on my bench. It hurt me very bad. I was able to get out of his gra S F 
and run into the street. He followed in a rage, but was not able to eaten . 

At this frightful moment in his life an unnamed stranger came to d i ' 
According to Edward, "he saw me all spattered and smeared with blood and , uniting 
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esc ^pe. He erabh a pu^ uer 
COm mg after, he Sh^? d / Sked me what was the matter. When he f^^L x th*; 
eith ^r Edward or som * f ' St 3nd darcd hi ™ to come any farther." Shortly ^ k 
S) e bonds of the 1 0 " his behalf < P 1 ^ the matter before a magistral d . 
^ e were thirteen^ ^ M this faring Edward was stripped and* ^ 
half Carved and be a fp S °" his back which "had swollen very much- He ^ 
Seein § his pitiful C0 " hv S ° ? UCh that he w rote, "1 was stupid." The mag** 
° ndltl0n Crated him from his bonds. ' 



Notes to Chapter Five 



«£^^r ed f ° r -d position even took f^h^ 

5ss or the v ^t: m r d their pew " int ° that part of 1 Th 

neco? , man ln a sort f perfor ™nce of his ecclesiastical duties. ' ^ r the V> 
> ^eredS ! J> m Crow position, in the poorer ^fff e ^\o 
^! lth 5* poorltk °i k - Th6re wa * Wttle attempt on the partof**^ 

a ^d ignorance an ri ? nd ! ti0n SOme V — were reduced, like the* 
l8l ,/ he followinpr , ' di sregard for their duties. War s ^\ 

S&S? 8 " F0rd - ^ion During The Napo.e^^d 

M ° rris ' Anno af e f" Wfe B(,()fe Union, Originally f 

rotated and Compiled by Mary Newill Owen • 
... Bri tain /dU r^^,. . 
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Tl ev are highly successful and 
have made contact with some of his f^g^lys and came to America i in 
intelligent people. Jane Ashton married Da v d Hun p y ^ ^ Decemb er 1903 
1875. They settled in Utica, State of New York wh« told me on several 

Edward M. Ashton, the oldest grandson of Edw. ^ Edward T Ashton 
occasions, and again the day before he died *at ■ repo rted that Richard 

Edward's oldest son, had told ham private ly that ^ ^ ^ gl ven, but he 
Ashton took his own life. Edward M Asl " ate RecQrds in the area 

had the impression that it related to domestic affairs ^ ^ story true, 

do not record this event. My only ^ was a contemporary oJEdwa d 

'One of the first reformers of the abuse* °H ^ Newtown where ^Edwar d 

by the name of Richard Owens. He started hi re Act whic h prohibited ^the 

worked as a child. In 1833 Parliament P^f^ childre y n below nine years of age, 
emplovment in spinning and weaving ra c ^ ht hours a aay, ««. - 
restricting the labor of those between ^rune ^nd t & ^ was too late to help 
those between thirteen and eighteen to tweiv 

Edward Ashton. . entitled/ "Some Montgomeryshire L. . 

6 The following appears in an article t 

Nineteenth Century": ^ workshop8 the 

Shoemakers were a very intelligent ^Sy'many a ballad and [poem 
center of much intel^^^^^lih^. An old sh^ 
found its inspiration in the ^f^^jj^S^.^^^' 
Samuel Drew, who later became famous 

'Ye tuneful cobblers will your notes prolong 

'Compose at once a slipper and a *»* cobb ler, for the former 

It was an insult to a shoemaker a be aUed^ 
served an apprenticeship P en^ 

about twenty pounds, this emu hand plcK ea u F 

in' on the premises. The cobbler ^on the ^ g craftsman . 

casually, and consequently was denied 
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Edward Leaves Home 1835 



Following his release from his apprenticeship, Edward became very independent, 
bitter, and rebellious. In his own words (with slight paraphrasing) he said: 

By now 1 was extremely rebellious and too independent for my own good. I 
was only fourteen. I worked at one thing and another and hired out at my 
trade of cobbling so that I could complete my training. Mother married the 
Kinsey she had been seeing. His name was Evan. This was the end for me. The 
family broke up completely and I was the first to make the break. I for some 
time had wanted to tramp. Now I was determined. Over my Mother's tearful 
objections I left home, telling her I would not even let her know where I was 
going.* 

This leave taking was cruelly and boldly done. Edward must have been deathly 
frightened and apprehensive. It is not known if he knew where he was going— only that 
he intended to go south. It is not easy to imagine all his feelings as he watched the 
smoke, hills, and lanes of his village gradually disappear while he walked slowly and 
apprehensively away. 

I do not know which route Edward followed or what means of travel he used. It is 
almost certain that he walked, and that he followed for at least a part of the way the 
beautiful Severn as it flows in a silvery ribbon through Wales to the sea. It is probable 
that his tramp took several days and that before he reached his destination he traveled 



♦Life of Edward Ash ton, as told by him to his children, George, Lizzie, and Emma. 
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Fikt cu P ' aCeS aS W^^hpool Shrewsbury, and Coalport. He no doubt heard 
also rl i Sh / ewsbur y Clock and saw the beauty of Wordsworth's Tinturn Abbey. It is 
: o likely that he encountered other itinerant boys wandering about like himself, roi 
nese were restless times. His journey finally ended at Tredegar, in Monmouthshire. 

several questions must occur to anyone interested in why things happen and why 
People act as they do. It is this challenge, as much as any other, which prompted me to 
examine the life and times of Edward Ashton. 

Hrst, why did Edward leave home? He gives us one of the reasons— his mother's 
marriage. He obviously did not like his stepfather, nor the sharing of his mother with 
one who replaced his own father, whose tragic death no doubt had left its scars of 
embarrassment and shame. It is easy to believe that the environment at Caersus had 
become uncomfortable, so that he grew bitter and resentful. A psychiatrist would say 

the shock of these early events would have dislocated most people, let alone a 
young boy of tender years. 

Second, and a reason more in keeping with the times, was the economic and social 
conditions existing in Wales. Not only was Edward poor, all the common people were 
aepressmgly impoverished in Wales at this time. With poverty came the inevitable 
breakdown of morality and family ties. 

The following quotations from an account of the period reflect the conditions which 
existed: 



Hugh Evans remembered hearing his grandparents, who were born in 
the 18th Century, speaking of the years after Waterloo (1815). They vyere 
indeed years of famine . . . The crisis came to Marionethshire (next to 
Montogmeryshire) when according to tradition there were only three or four 
dry days from the beginning of May to the end of October. Every valley was 
sodden in July. They hay was rotting in the fields in August, and there was no 
reaping of corn (grain) in September. 

It appears that in the winter food was scarce so that man and beast were 
near starvation. There was very little grain to be had. A man or woman might 
walk ten miles to market and return home on an empty stomach. 

During these years Hugh Evans recalled that Richard Jones told him that 
his mother kept the family from starvation for years. The crops rotted in the 
fields. Grain was dear to buy, and they had no money to buy it. His mother 
undertook to make use of the wool of their sheep. Her husband was to do the 
housework, milk the cows, look after the animals, and card the wool; she 
would make the butter, cook the food, spin and knit. She worked early and 
later, sleeping only five or six hours in the twenty-four. Her target was three 
stockings a day, each nearly three feet long from toe to top. When a favorable 
day came she would walk 15 miles to market to sell the goods and buy enough 
barley to feed her family. 

Anyone who remembers the thirties and forties (1830-1840) will not 
readily forget the sort of bread on their tables, how it looked more like lead 
than food for human beings. " 



* Montgomeryshire Co! lectio us, Vol. 53, pages 64-67. 
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These deplorable conditions formed an ideal environment for pestilence and dis- 
ease. In examining the birth and burial records in the area around Caersws in the 1820's 
and 1830's, 1 invariably found, during the months of July and August, a shocking 
number of infant deaths with simple notation: "Typhoid. " Under such conditions 
people became restless and those who were able, like animals, began to wander for 
forage so that begging and tramping became common. The following account illustrates 
the situation: 

The boys also traveled about the countryside within a range of eight to ten 
miles, begging. At night they slept in houses or in barns. On one occasion 
when Ap Vychan was eight years old, and his brother ten, they traveled for 
this purpose as far as Abertstwyth. In their search they carried a bible and a 
hymn book, that they might learn portions by heart, needles and thread to 
mend their clothes, and leather, thread, nails and awl and hammer for the 
repairing of their clogs. * 



* Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 53, page 64. 
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Edward's Early Years at Tredegar 

1835-1849 



At Tredegar young Edward soon learned of an opportunity to follow his trade. 
What followed during the next two years while he was so employed prompted him to 
recall: 

There I worked as a shoemaker with about a dozen men who were as mean 
and dishonest as I ever found. They stole and borrowed my clothes until 1 had 
no change to wear. I came under their evil influence and went with them to the 
taverns where I drank and played cards with the worst. At work they would 
start playing cards in the morning and keep it up all day. Nobody seemed to 
work. I finally became discouraged and gave way and partook of the same 
spirit. 1 was young and learned much too quickly. Before I was sixteen years ot 
age I had became a great card player and gambler. My environment and habits 
developed in me a wild spirit so that I became careless about working and 
taking care of my money.* 

It is certain that during this wild and reckless period Edward learned a great deal 
about mankind and himself and their reaction to evil, depravity, and abjection. To his 
credit he altered his course. In his own words: 

After I had been at Tredegar for about a year I considered my position and 
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course and decided that I must make a change. But how to get away from this 
crowd of men was another question.* 

home atC OUt ^ time Edward gathered together enough money to make a visit to his 
on V, J c J* er f Ws - This a PP ear $ in a short account written by his son, Edward T. Ashton 
on his father's eightieth birthday. He writes: 

fitt d an ° ther shoe sho P Tredegar) and there worked until he had 
visit ^ Self ° Ut With dothes and had earned enough money to aid him in 
ng his mother. At home he was received with gladness by his mother, 
is stepfather, a minister, had just received an offer to preach in some new 
c lurch, and asked Edward, who by this time had become an adept singer in a 
aptist Church, to go with him and sing in a new church. Edward, however, 
nought only one church could be true and did not think his stepfather could 
with consistency change about in the following of his calling. He therefore 
refused the offer and returned to his old work and singing in his old choir. 

When Edward returned to Tredegar he seems to have been undergoing a continua- 
iori i or the self-inspection which was concerning him prior to his visit to Caersws. 
erhaps his visit with his mother and stepfather had accentuated his problems. He told 
his children: 

While I was considering my problem one day on the streets in Tredegar a 
stranger tapped me on the shoulder and asked if I would like to go into the 
country and work for him. I told him that on certain conditions I would. I was 
sixteen at the time and worked for this man for ten years. " 

Edward is disappointingly unspecific. He does not "tell" who this "stranger" was, 
not where he worked, nor what he did. Fortunately, his son, Edward T. Ashton! 
informs us who this man was, and the nature of the employment. He writes of his father 
as follows: 

Shortly after this time he was employed as a servant by a wealthy old gentle- 
man by the name of Ellis who took a kindly interest in him. Grandfather has 
many kind things to say of Mr. Ellis and always felt a keen obligation to him 
for his good teachings.** 

Edward was very fortunate in this association. It meant that for a very important 
part of his life, during very troubled and impoverished times, his physical needs were 
provided for and he was under the influence of a good and wise man. It was during this 
important phase of Edward's life that the people of the British Isles were fighting for 
equal voting rights and the human privileges which had been obtained by others under 
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*" From account written by Edward T. Ashton while in Wales on his father's 80th birthday, 21 
August, 1901 
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the Republic in America and which had agitated France into a horrible and futile 
revolution. 

Wales during this period was throbbing with religious enthusiasm, most of it 
nonconformist. This religious enthusiasm gave the congregated Welshmen an opor- 
tunity to express their love for group singing. Edward apparently had some talent in 
this field and joined with his countrymen in various singing classes. He writes that "on 
some occasions I would go to Episcopal meetings and on other occasions to the 
Calvenites." While attending the Calvenite meetings he studied Welsh and "learned to 
speak it quite well." His later wife, Jane Treharne, did not need to learn Welsh— her 
problem was English. He also attended Dissenter Meetings and joined their choir, 
"becoming their leader for quite awhile." He writes: "I never did, however, join their 
Church even though I was kindly requested to do so. I felt discouraged in their 
discourses."* 

While working for Ellis, Edward considered going to America to join his brother 
Richard. Edward T. Ashton, in his account of his father, writes: "By this time Richard 
Ashton had sailed to America and was there doing well. Edward was about to join 
him." 

During the time that Edward was thinking of going to America he met, for the first 
time, Mormon Missionaries. The meeting occurred at Bedwelty. He recalls: 

During this period of religious inquiry 1 was very much troubled in my mind. I 
could not determine which was right. The Latter-Day Saint Missionaries were 
very active around Monmouthshire. 1 attended their meetings for some time 
before I decided to join.* 

He was baptized on 20 July 1849, near Blackwood, Monmouthshire, in the Parish of 
Bedwelty, by Evan Evans. He was twenty-eight at the time. 

Not much is known of his activities from 1849 until 1850 when he sailed for 
America. It is clear that he was active and that probably for the first time in his life his 
efforts were directed with an objective in mind. His activity is shown by the record, and 
his progress was rapid. He was ordained a Priest 25 October 1849, by Evan Evans, and 
ordained an Elder 29 September 1850, by Thomas Giles. Both ordinations took place at 
Bedwelty. * 

Edward's interests in religious activity, as shown by his conversion to Mormonism 
and his activities with the Baptists, Calvenites, Episcopalians (Anglican Church) and 
Dissenters, establishes in his character an intellectual curiosity and a moral desire to 
improve himself. This is further shown by his study of Welsh and by his development of 
his musical talents. It also demonstrates the religious revival which was taking place. 
Mormon Missionaries were not the only proselyters who were active in the area 

This desire for self-improvement, arising in this young man, after all the hardships 
he had endured, in the midst of poverty and depravity, and without benefit of family, is 
remarkable. Certainly intellectual and artistic opportunities for one in Edward's posi- 
tion were limited. There were no university doors open to him. 

An examination and appraisal of Edward Ashton at this period in his life is 
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tor 
.He 
high 



gener^onS t^Tl' ?*, '° 3 lar § e extent his ability, had been determined by 
critical years L v ^ 8 ° ne before ' wh at had occurred during the hard an 

Superficially ™hT ^ the det erminative choice he had made in 184*. 

^e-eyed, JZT^SS^i he W3S about five feet - - cheS ^Sw^ 
long suit;" in f ar t , ™ a ™ stub born expression. But superficiality was not ^ 

a ^hing tha?^ot^ n uine iSliked m ° St ^ su P er « cialit y' sham ' 
the hard U shtT\ a r al n l° f Edward ' s character requires a deeper look into and beyo 
something better If T K ^ P ° Vert y of an early life, and his enduring strugg ] 
fndured; he literally S1 ,rv °< < ?° ose des criptive phrases I would say of Edwa ■ ■ 
le veUnd of an enduring £££ and * Simplg happinCSS 

to alway^ excdlln'thTr^ mUSt have irih erited a good intelligence which enabled^ 

great gambler/' a ch^TT^ thin g s he was called upon to do. Thus he b ec 
a *d Nauvoo Ugion ^ f' ' ^ in later y ears ' a teacber ' ° fficer in the a) 

Noonewillever'knn. T ° f ^ tmsted b y Broth ^ Brigham." ( YoU £f> id** 
s °n in later years P erhT Wh *' Edw «d could have done with opportunity- H*° tfUe 
fatness and latent t a ,n PS J 1 ? the bias e *P ect ed of a son, saw in his * 
Wale s on his father' el * W ^ Ch he des «ibed at some length in the account W*te 
eightieth birthday. He wrote: 

In dis 

otherTwerTalinto^f^ 1 " W3S h °P efu1 ' *able and retiring. The feeJfoJP* 

Sit , in some remote co r S ^ Chair bein 8 ever read y for th ° Se S ^t&*- 
selv es gave him r J° < ^ See oth ers well pleased and enjoying the 
good strong shoes i? m t - B ° iled shirts wer * enemies but soft ones an 
h >m solid c 0m fo rt Hk ^ aPP6aled to him - Th e company of good peo?^ 
f^/e gave him con ' pereonal ^stes were very simple Dressy and to??* 
to ^j° te b«t could and w ^ ann °yan<*. He thoroughly appreciated ^ 
^characters but 1 °? ld n0t Stand for friv ° b ty • He soon forgot unde »r 
* e honorable. otellT ^ nd real enjoyment in talking of the good acts' 
" e beli ev ed that p e " Speakin g °* them, tears would come down his cheeks 
ac ;'hee. Thoroughly b° f C ° Uld ° nh / beco ™ successful through work an 
a f wasteful £ and frugal himself, he could not tolerate «Ue* 
^nuel Smil es oranEm 6rS - " better educa <ed, he could have become 
^ as vigorous and unre^p r f° n ' ' ' H is manner was very frank and open 
^ jverydayiife^ntmgin denouncing the thoughtlessness of ot** 
S of H^ 683 to the sTcA d : H ^ he res Pect and admiration of all who knew h * 
and L S f ° ld time Caim are sti11 remembered and spoken 0 * ^ 

-Hcl^ 



£^*«MS1£ AnimalS ^ 3lWayS ^fhischarac 
thoul?? msta nces ( 0 Z d k H °nesty was the strongest factor of his cn 

happl ° fhis ^8lect wo u H hlm to break his word, even with a ch> d 
na PPmess re Su i t | d fr 0 ^ d "°ny and haunt him for days . . -Hisg** 1 

ne honorable lives of his posterity.* 

Sfo nbyEd ^rd T A , 

• 0n8inal ■* Possti^ h Wal - - ^ Cher's eightieth birthday 2i A*- 



Chapter Eight ^ 

Edward Goes to America 



Edward was able, with the a = £ ^ISSSS^^S 
arrangements for passage to New Or^ns ^ Wal The on y ^ g ^ 

Badger, There were 227 ^f^.f^okeld was in charge ^f^igrants. He was 
were members of the crew. CaptamSchor ^ e f the em 8 members 

ton sailing vessel. President Joh T he few English and 

assisted by David Evans and uw Tingey. . 7 q There were 56 

aboard were under the direction of Jonn & shoemaker, age ch 

The passenger list showed Edward A* 2 p^^^ to 

adults, 63 children, and 8 infants in hich , by 1850, haa d sums 

came from the Perpetual Emigration Fun , . ^ arrangement he ^ 
assist members who wished to errug g t a S able to pay^ g . r 

were returned to a revolving fund as soor ^ Treharne family, who a 
this ship were the remaining mem e „-eec en eers were given 

1849.) . , and under full sail the P^ ss ^, ed mer f and 

As soon as the ship was trimmeu- p ident Morns i« - 

rence to 

their instructions by the Captain and by center of the ship. ^ ^ 

women, with their children, ^^^^^^^^^U^sti^ 
human nature the unmarried mem^wer ^^^^^Xo^ 
favored bow end and the females .ofcours h h an d w ^ 

instructions about cleaning the h P - werg tQ be pU 0 ( xcep s p g ^ they 
that eight o'clock every evening aU Ugn ^ ^ unCOVer ed Ugnt 

at any time were they permitted to r D f a fire at sea. violated, 

were impressed by the Captain of the ter ^ ^ of morahty would 
President Morris instructed them 
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shf P 'spaye\s° mPany ^ aSS6mble ^ry evening at the time of "lights out" ft* 

thepasLXslt*^ V ° yagC Was 3 ver y h ap P y, though tiresome one. As soon .as 
and they Wan^ o a f UStomed * motion of the ship their sickness disappeared 
continue y dS Khou I S th 'T^ and form friendships which, for many o ! 
and Welsh J^erJ u" ^ Edward fo " nd th at his abil.ty to speak both Engl«n 

As the shin 1n I T I to him in visit ing with and assisting the passengers- 
bean blue o ^ W ° rleans ' ^ color of the water changes from Ca«b 

,rd, the ship 
f the river a 
This 
1850. 
that 




frie 
fa 



many important details h.'iu ° Wn accou nt of his life, he d'issappointingly 
he w « able. lb ' but he carefully records that he paid this money back 

kindso^ in 1850 swarmed boatS/ steam ers, and*« 

^T^^^^J^^ luB ^' P° rk ' flour ' cotton, and every J s 
RelT ° Wned lik * anirnak 5™ Watched with fascination the many ^ 
fhan ? , f ° f h0Wcr «elly tt±r d Wh ° W6re Performing tasks along ' 
tha * he had endured asa W *** treated ' " is unllkdy that he saw . 
n eRR ^ apsEdw ard,wholJ^_.„ . 



w anything 



Pe r h a p s Ed 38 3 bo y umiKeiy tnat ne sew „ v 

WtoSr*^ *ey° ' a 0 n V !th mUSiC ' °™ *< *■ "-*y laughter and ^ 
ft o rd„ ' S ? 8in S ha <i an S' heU Son S s along the quays and aboard the R.v« » t0 

^ShT° nea ** fo »,l' P ° S " - ■ i». It was propel!^ "Vj:, 

»™ ve us T r s a ^»rirr topof ' he boat was ,he pil °' h n«s ° 

su PPly their d ' eSS,os ay.Edw ?h d Second dass. and a plaee on deck .» dt0 
eata, v„ v n ° Wn fo °d and ErhvarH ^ ' deck P^enger. The deck passer.^ v e 
Th « k» and '^SeS 3 deSpt ' rate financial predicament, »»• 

^0 ( ^r7 a ^Ai32? tod Mostly negroes and W*"^^ 
ntUr y to d Istinguish ^cans among them. It may seem amusing * the 
Shmen from Amp ri „ a „, io without trades 
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, junctions, and Edward was a 
, , 1R cn th ese were real distinctions 
those who had no trade. In 185U tnese 2 , nnanew 

Welshman with a trade and proud of P^™ woU ld have to stop t^eon ^e 

The boat burned wood and every so often ^ ^ the cry • of Wood J , 

supply. When this happened, the deck h*^*^, rnsey shirts with knives 
Wood Pile." Most of the deck hands were dressed g ^ cholera 

in their belts. p, 7Srt about three days, t c ' f what 

After Edward had been aboard the W g yery p0or recollecUon 
struck. From that time on he repc >rt s that ^ >■ ^ t# and many w ^ 

occurred, for he recalls: "But the ff™*?^ bear." He then a««« eaten, 
down; and some died, and I had aU that I c oul ^ dayandlhadn ^ 

cannot recall for a period, for he continues. ^ helpie ss." Again he is S 
bite for six days and felt very weak andwa J ^"f ht benefactors 

recalls: "but then I found that they took ca reo* m , ^ w of his b ^ ^ & 

they lay (me) on the floor amongst the f^' Monmouthshne. 1 n Y b Qa 
saylngJ-William and Hannah Evans o i Tiedeg ^ ^ , waS workm g 
boarding house and paid my board tnere, 
digging coal."* 



Notes to Chapter EigM 



(the produce turned into caS ^' ^ wis hed to cor-' 



^ X nu ney 'was l f ned ^ the growers 
he? wished to come to ^£5*ed oV er and over 
converts, wherever they were, who ^ fund jn tins w^ - ^ to help 
3uld or would they repaid "^ ual ^/^ftS wherever the Church 
gain. "Through the use of this 1" L F j nterm0 untain West 

themselves, were transported to qualified selected 



themselves, were transported to ^ qualified selected 

found them."** . f .„ in ef f e ct in the British si h ' £ land it even 

>The apprentice system ^^^Z^^^^^^"^ 
individuals by education and p»c**t throU gh a ^^apprenticeship. The, e 
extends to the professions. Barristers stUlg ^ equivalen^f an ^ 19 Century 
of Court. An internship for a y^*£ apprenticed-" w 
were very few pioneers in Utan 
equivalent of a college education. 
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SEED sof^ e 

The 'stifl§ ^ 

^ Paris^oTLbnl/rT 6 , 11 ^ 31116 Hved in an area in Carmarthenshire conS ' de i^ 
St. IshmaP^. - elh ' Llanedi ' Laneennech. Nannon. Llandyfaelog, Llan ^ irh 
anciently 



the 

irne 

ndeir 

were J» 



.as 



T °wy facing Carm! ^ ems to be the home of the first Tre 
was b om, is a ™ v Ba V- From Prembrey to Llangy 

All the atdy Wteen fheV ** 

1849 when Jane TrS eXCept Uanell V and ^dwelly remain very much as 
^ngyndeirn EvenTer^ em * rated to America. This is p£* Cen t«ry 

charm. Ven 1 em brey has retained most of its unspoiled Eighth ^ ^ 

"^ndS^fc «* Vale are formed around the ancient ^J^A 
Na "ow roads S ° f Wales, is idyllically located long the s \of . a *d 

^'' P "b/'Th eyo h n t h n ° P , lanner desi 8" ed ' connect the little farms to f^W* 
the Sa ^ quarrywSu the § reen landsca P* * the lime quarry to t^J ^ 

Some ^ in the pit ♦ u* mined b y ^ Treharne's forefathers. Lime is 

. The °nly building u Sed as a fertilizer for the local farms. „ pub ," a*? 

?^^iS? t ,n VUla 8 e are th * Church, the Vicarage, ^ 'io^ 
and wholesome envho ^ the " Pub -" This proximity creates the same c _ o 
the ; P ^b" and the Which exi *ts in Trefeglwys, North Wales. P ^ 
Wlthou t too much ^co PPerS at the " Lla n" keep comfortable track of 

In 1977 r , • lnc °nvenience hnWe d n ,/ 

^ Pa -h redS stud* D ' J- ^ Vicar at **f 

Standi ^g on a late sh IT? ° f the Parish treasures. While in the v^£vdfZ 
T ^ Vicar noted S 6 ^ ° n Whlch wa * inscribed the name Tho^ ^ 
^harne ap pare * e P r ominent position of the two slabs and comment been ^ 
and t 98 6ar 'y a im P<*tant." He noted that the Treharne^* ^ 

o nd that *e family o^ 00 J and bought that the Treharne name was We 
wTo eCt U is cer tam th f th aUy C9me from the coastal areas of Cornwall- Th* F f ^ 
Who roamed the are' T desce nded from the cenedl of the Great CJ ^ 
WaW ances tors of th! wfl L Comwa11 and South Wales. coaS tal 
sh P Cor nwan T hp 1Sh Were Celts -bo first arrived along the* ^ 
w i ^ e fro * Southern^ fr0m Euro P e - Those wh ° settle t "TtSed m<> re ^ 
form H th u eSOut hernc 0 ^ ^ and the Loire Valley. Those who f^sp^ > 
2 the T "bes of S areas of th * Treharnes came from Portuga 1 an ^ 
WM S Dru 'ds. 1Unans and Demaetae who are closely related to th ^ ^ 

Hater S ° me of the material was taken from Le» 

"t le W e ? e a W elsh Sf s e o mented lt With a little research of my own- ^ jt ^ g 

The h flaVOr to the t na u eVen th ° U 8 h 1 WOuld like t0 ^ ? ,0 
Koman ? eCOrded detent ? V Wdsh Thames. , be gins 

^^^•^Slf Mrt ? y ° f South Wales, like North Wale^f 
0f ^So u n t ^ as Wed b C v a ' R ° man lead - -ho visited Wales d«g ^ ej 

~ l° Uth Wa fos Tribe L c C / tUS as sa y j ng that the swarthy visage* ^ wr0 t 

*A. Mu bllures Pointed to their Iberian origin- * e 
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J t c „th Wales footloose and unpredictable, 
"the Celtic cowboys and shepherds of Sou h CO uld never adopt the 

moving with their animals over rough pasture 

Roman way of life."* , th Scots began to prey upon the people^ 

After tL Roman occupation the P.cts and the Sco ^ ^ d 

The Picts swarmed in from the north and the Scots^ ^ ^ ^ boats: 

Monk, described the invasion of the bcots 

lassv surface of the main like so 

Their hulls mightbe seen ^^X'SJfheat of the noonday sun and 

many insects awakened haunt .* 
making with one accord foi some ra 

• l v outline of what was to become 
Out of the darkness of this period *™^«™£ d b y pretty Kinglets who were 
Wales. Gildas saw Wales at ^^J^i^ca^S^m^eeaBt 
"occupied in expelling the Irish ftomtn developing.* 
Most important; he shows that a new an §" a f d • christian Monks, not Roman 
n the Sixth and Seventh Centuries ^^ ted litt l e dwellings of watt e and 
Catholic, were active in Wales. ™™M°f*™* d became known by the pp e « 
daub which formed the nucleus for a this period that Dew, Sant (Saint 

Llan, the Welsh name for a Churcn 

David) became the National Saint of Wales^ ^ ^ on of 

During the next two hundred years the " between the Celts in Scotland and 
these Britons Edwin of Northumbria, drove a wedge be ^ shropsh , re 

n Ceh ^ 

and Herfordshire to the east were cut off. Mean stead fastly resisted and only 

r^lessly westward toward the ^^te defining the border between the 
ended when Offa's Dyke ™<^^Z the Welsh speak of going to England as 
English Saxon and the Welsh Celt. To this y 

"crossing Offa's Dyke." u n , as soon as it had done so a new peril arose 

Thedyke softened the Saxon ^IrtiedtheZt^est coast, burned monasteries 
in the formof marauding Vikings jj^^edced the Danish Vikings ] was Rhodn 
and threatened the land. The Welsh hero w ^ Welsh poh 1C al y. Rhodn s 

Mawr, Rhodri the ^^t^S^wOl the G °° d ' 

grandson Hvwell (Howel) Dda fg oou ' . f Medieval Law. 

&f ihe'pe J- «fT S3 ness and confusion This ttm. , how- 

Ate HyweU £«■ "wSS Ese.ves. Sometime* *e p T„ba Ctabfa^ 
ever, t was caused by tne controlled by 1 nnces iu 

north predominated and sometimes thtr w & lived in castles of wood and 

The Groat Chief Treharne was one of these. I ^ united under the 

were accompanied by their bard* ^g^^ dis sention for their own advantage. 
Henrys who intrigued and nurtured the ^ much uUimate ffec t on the 

The coming of the Normans in W» « The onl way the Normans 

Welsh Celts as!t did on the B^^™^ As a result South Wales was 
could control the Welsh was by m htary P ^ Normans with private 
occupied by the Marcher Lords- These were,^ ^ knights Wlth theM 

armies who became barons of the 



^ ^ Rvinin (Oxford 1869). 
•Documents relating to Great Britain iu 
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followers were too much f Hs 

has mn^' an ^ y Were Ground J ?J den f ° rts with a mound or "motte aUT 
^.^^^^Jj^ ana were built of ^ainsat 
When Henry, died th , tha "^y other partofWa.es. One st.l 

^^^Gtoui^^^^ gave military aid to Matilda 
Welsh a breather." , n the somh LT/^^ ^ English Crown. ™* |^e the 
bards were called to a gather in* nf gained control. During h.s reign 

Eisteddfodau. This period ma rk L What P^bably was the beginning of the _ W 
the beginning of what has beer cal, f*u Fevival of Welsh literature, ff^ 

It was during this period th.Tr the brilliant word juggling" of Welsh Pf^y 
the Kings of Britain. Geoffrey h Arthu ^ of Monmouth wrote his History o 

obtained from the Archdeacon o * ^ take " his tacts from an old Welsh book 
Geoffrey's literature has endured ^ N ° ° ne has able f ° ^ SU -me ted 

and wonderful imagination infh, Pr ° babl y came entirely from his « n *"^ jt 
Geoffrey was the creator of ki' V enCed b y le g*nd but not in any way inniDi 
knights of the Round Table " § T and Kin 8 Arthur. 1 lis story of King Arthur and h u 
difficult to believe that thev £ , mIy fixed in our childhood minds that we find it 
by him. Geoffrey did not let th' * g With most of th '~ stories of Merlin, were createa 
great that in spite of the facts h ^ th ° Way of a 8 ood st ° ry ' H ' S artlStfy 

During this period thp no 'f ° es and heroines go riding on." . 

dwellings were built of woyem 0 £' n T tbe ^ ,lved in 9 V<?ry P™*^ "ftr and 
cheese. Hospitality was a H , , The main diet consisted of meat, oats, butter, ana 

leather. The bed consisted of rLT ^ played the har P' the strin 8 S mad6 °/ rlZ 
in a circle level with the eve' ^ Sf>read ° n the floor. Men and women cut their ha i 
The trait survives Thev III , , ey t0 ° k P rof ound interest in the matter of descent. 
The area of the Vale is even beHeVers in P^phecy and were very superstitious. 

At about this H mo , nW not orious for its witches and witchcraft. 

PrinceLlewe U^n 0 nT oH d"tedb RiChard the Lk >" Hearted ™ on Wd £ 
short, gained control of W £? h ^ t0 make 3 lon § a " d intereStin S ^ ZZ 

of his power he mZZr i n beCame known as Llewellyn the Great. At the height 
even becTmeonrof ^ ,lle § ltimate daughter of Prince John, named Joanna. This 
W^n^^r^ 68 ^ aS U ,aid the groundwork for the later claim of the 

wl t , , hr ° ne of En gland. 

WhIps Hp nr ni < SOn DaVid died the next David assumed the title of Prince of 
Hp i Ann \> \ Zu ^ t0 reco g™e the title which to this day is the title of "The 
nPnhPw nf n / Sh Thr ° ne - ° ver f ^V years later another Llewellyn Prince, a 
nephew of son David, was defeated by Edward the First after widespread insurrection. 
His head was carried in triumph through the streets of London. This ended Welsh 
independence so that the people were once again ruled by the Lord Marchers. 

Wales then endured the Glyndwr Revolt (Shakespeare's great magician "that 
damned Glendower"), the black death and The War of the Roses. In this war Welshmen 
participated primarily as inducated soldiery. These wars terminated the supremacy of 
the old style Barons, and the Marcher Lords who committed suicide as a class by 
warring with one another. 

When Henry V died, Owain Tydur, a descendant of the family of Ednyfed 
Fychan, took service under Henry V. That story has been referred to in Chapter I. 

The events of the Reformation and the Rebellion are well known and have been 
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noted earlier in this account. The effect on South Wales, so far as the Tre harnes ; were 
concerned, was not nearly as significant as it was to the Ashton an cestor s >n N 
Wales. One event of great significance occurred during this period. In 1543, during lie 
reign of Henry VIII, Wales and England were united into one government and he 
Marcher lands were converted into Shires and Welshmen were granted P™™^" 31 . 
ity with Englishmen. From this point on the language of the Courts was to be bngisn 
and Welsh law was replaced by English law. The new system was generally accepted 
and proved popular , . , . . 

At about this same time it was suggested by Henry VIII that the Welsh ™ghtcare to 
take fixed names instead of being identified son ap father. The suggestion was followed 
and names such as Bevans were created, which is simply a combination of John ap 
Evans, which contracted became Bevans. The name "Treharne" is not so adul ^™ e £ 

All the Treharnes came from Carmarthenshire and all the known names in the 
"pedigree" appear, unlike the names of most of the Ashton ancestors to be Welsh. I ney 
probably were descendants of the ancient Silurians and Demaetae tabes. 1 nose carry 
ing the name Treharne seem to have come first from Pembrey, then Llanelli, and anally 
Llangyndeirn, all in the Vale. They have a fairly well known history, jane tatnei 
operated a lime kiln, as had his father before him. This lime was primarily useciasa 
fertilizer for the impoverished soil. Her great grandfather had been a gentleman 10 some 
education and position. So had her great great grandfather, whose name was WUham. 
Her great grandfather, John Treharne, left a will in 1824, which reads as follows. 

John Treharne of Glynsyllen, Parish of Llanelli, County of Carmarthen 
Gentleman. To be buried in churchyard of Parish Church of Llangyndeirn. 10 
son Thomas Treharne and nephew John Thomas of Caepontpren, 1 ansn or 
Llaney, farmer, sum of 80 pounds, to be invested for seven years, and 
therafter this amount and the interest which was accrued is to be paid as 
follows: The sum of 40 pounds to son John, the sum of 20 pounds to grandson 
John, natural child of said son John, who now resides with me. Remaining 
sum of 20 pounds to granddaughter Mary, daughter of my son William. 
During the seven year period trustees may advance up to 10 pounds to son 
John and grandson John, as they see fit. If son John should die before 
expiration of term of seven years, said sum of 40 pounds shall be divided 
amongst his child or children as shall be then living, share and share alike, oi it 
no children living, then the 40 pounds to be paid to grandson John and 
granddaughter Mary, share and share alike. If grandaughter Mary should die 
before seven years, 20 pounds to be paid to my son William Treharne it then 
living, or in case of his death, to his child or children, share and share alike. 1 o 
said son Thomas the sum of 50 pounds to be paid within 12 months. And all 
my real estate and remainder to my children David, Sarah and Anne in equal 
shares. Care and guardianship of grandson John and granddaughter Mary to 
son Thomas and nephew John Thomas until each of them attain 21 years. 

David, Sarah and Anne named joint executors. 

Signed 12 Aug. 1824 

John Treharne (his seal) 

Witnesses: William Davies, Atty. 
Carmarthen 
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William Jones, his clerk 
Harris Junior, his clerk 
eState WaS at under 800 pounds. 



" ouu pounds. 

cenedl thaUU Trehlnp 8 ° riginall y s P elle d Trahaern or Trehearne. It was to this clan or 
consisted of a body'of k' ' throu § h the mal e line, their family lineage. A ce 
Treharne's eranHf^u" aU desce nded from a common ancestor. 
* fathe^wafn^ 6 ;' WUliam Treharne, married Jane Walters of Llangyn 

% 1728 whS ^t^Sws Harry Walt6rS ' WhOSG 1 (Hem 



Jane Treh, 
deirn. He 



Dated 19 Feb 17?s u m 
^fe Frances Walter 87o W K aUer0fLlan ^ ndei -' Carm. To my well-beloved 
w 'fe's son William r « u cu P boa rd, best chest, other furniture. Io W 
Elizabeth Morris 1p ' f ° Ur P ounds - To my two daughters Jane ana 
one mare, all househ ? u °* ten shillin S s to each. To my son Walter Harry, 
pay to my son David H 8 °° ds exce P l those before mentioned, and he is t 
and to my son-in-law n" 7 te , n shillri gs> also to receive my best suit of clothes, 
Walter, house andlr^ B ° Wen ' ten shillin 8s. To my said wife Frances 
executors. garden, and she and my son Walter Harry to be join 

Witnesses: Robert iu The mar k of Henry Walter 

trt Mor 8an, William Morris. 

Henry, it wiUb j n rwrit e 
Enghsh-or his name Hi!' ROt Hsted as a Gentleman, and could not read or 
" ot e that John was identifL COm P a red to John Treharne's were minimf^ th 

Century. dentl ^d as a gentleman. This was still important in the E.ghte 
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Birth of fane Treharne«ndCo^ion of 
her family to Mormomsm 




Llangyndeirn 



Church and church yard 



rishofLlangydeirn, Carmarthenshire 



•i 1 cos in the Parish ol uangyucm., - ■ 

lane Treharne was horn 2 Apr. 1828 her fathe r in Llangyndcrn on 1 
jane i i t nan born 30 years w /These dates are christening 

Wales. Her mother and father w December 179b. ( 1 lust 

June 1798, andher mother inPembreyo, 
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She had two brothers and three sisters, all bom in Llangyndeim. Their names: 
John, 1823, Mary, 3 May 1826; Sarah, 14 February 1830; Saee, 27 November 1834; and 
William, 14 July 1838. 

In the year 1844 two Mormon Missionaries came to the City of Llangendeirn. Their 
names were Eliaser Edwards and Abel Evans. Jane reports that her father appointed her 
to go to the Mormon meeting and report on the teachings. She was 16 at the time. Jane 
did as requested and reported all that she could remember. "Upon hearing her story her 
father slapped his hands on his knees and said, 'that is the Gospel I have been looking 
for for years.' "* 

The Missionaries left the City the next day and did not return until about three 
years later. When they returned all the members of the fa mil v were ready for member- 
ship, except the oldest, John, who, at that time, was 24 years of age. Accordingly, all 
except John were baptized in February of 1847. John was baptized later. 

No doubt a careful inquiry would reveal what happened to the Treharnes between 
1847 and February 1849. I have not made such an investigation. It is clear that this was a 
period of religious revival which was expressed in Wales by large meetings, many of 
which were bitterly organized against the rapidly increasing Mormon population. The 
Treharnes no doubt experienced some of this unpleasant villification. 



"History of jane Treharne, compiled by her children. George, Emma, and Lizzie. 



Chapter Eleven 



The Treharnes Go to America 1849 



The conversion of 

>ng group of converts under the leadership of Dan Jones, w » , 

located a P t Merthyr Tydfil (South Wales). This ^^ r ^^^ ml sJ, 
followers into an enthusiastic and vigorous group which, under nu i to emigrate 

became the first group of foreign speaking members of the Mormon Church emigrate 

to Utah. historical event. From these it is 

Several accounts have been written of ^ ^^ °^ wansea was a small, 
known that the ship which carried these early emigrants from w 
primitive steamer bound for Liverpool. It was ^^^^"^^ 
on hand for the event. A reporter for the Banner described the asstmu g 

This goodly company is in command of a popular Saint, known as 
Captain Dan Jones, a hardy traveler, and brother of the well . ki wn oh 
[ones, Llanollen, the able disputant on the subject of baptism. He ^arrived in 
the Town on Tuesday evening and seems to enjoy the respect and confidence 
of the farmers from the neighborhood of Brechfa and Llanybydder Cmma:- 
thenshire; and although they are well to do, they dispose of their possessions 
to get to California. It is their intention we are informed, not to visit the gold 
regions, but the agricultural districts, where they intend, they say by helping 
one another, to reside in peace and harmony and to exemplify the truth of 
brotherly love, not in name but in practice. 

Edward Ashton's great grandson, Wendell Ashton, reports the incident in his 
book, Theirs Is The Kingdom, as follows: 
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Dan Jones gathered the group together, addressed them, and then they 
filed into the Steamer. As the vessel pulled away, Welsh voices chorused a 
favorite hymn, a thunder of cheers went up, and the first company of foreign 
speaking Latter Day Saints was on its way to Zion. 

It is probable that one of the songs which was sung was the then popular song with 
words as follows: 



The Upper California, Oh that's the land for me 
It lays between the mountains and the Great Pacific Sea 
The Saints can be supported there and taste the secrets of liberty 
In Upper California, Oh that's the land for me. 

The Upper California, as the words suggest, designated the Great Basin Area 
where the Pioneers had settled. It was not known in Europe at that time as Utah. 

Another account contained in a Swansea newspaper The Cambrian under date of 
February 1849, is as follows: 

On Tuesday last, Swansea was quite enlivened in consequence of the arrival 
of several wagons, loaded with luggage, attended by some scores of bold peasan- 
try of Carmarthenshire and almost an equal number of the inhabitants of Merthyr 
and the surrounding districts, together with their families. The formidable party 
were nearly all Latter-day Saints and came to this town for the purpose of 
proceeding to Liverpool in the Troubadour steamer where a ship is in readiness to 
transport them next week to the glittering regions of California. 

This goodly company is under the command of a popular Saint, known as 
Captain Dan Jones... He entered the town under the gaze of hundreds of spec- 
tators, and in the evening he delivered his valedictory address at the Trades Hall to 
a numerous audience, the majority of whom were led by curiosity to hear his 
doctrines, which are quite novel in this town. 

Amongst the group were many substantial farmers from the neighborhoods 
of Brechfa and Llanybydder, Carmarthenshire; and although they were well- 
to-do, they disposed of their possessions to get to California, their New Jerusalem, 
as they deem it, where, fanaticism teaches them to believe they will escape from 
the general destruction and conflagration that is shortly to envelope this earth. 
They seem animated only with the most devout feelings and aspirations, which 
seem to flow from no other source (judging from their conversation) than a sincere 
belief that the End of the World is at hand; and that their Great Captain of Salvation 
is soon to visit his bobl yng ngwlad y Saint, (People in the country of the Saints.) 

Amongst the number who came here were several aged men varying 
from 70 to 90 years of age and 'whose hoary locks' made it very improbably 
they will live to see America. Yet so deluded are the poor and simple Saints 
that they believe that everyone amongst them, however infirm and old they 
may be, will as surely land in California safely, as they started from Wales. 
Their faith is most extraordinary. 

On Wednesday morning, after being addressed by their leader, all re- 
paired on board in admirable order and with extraordinary resignation. Their 
departure was witnessed by hundreds of spectators, and whilst the steamer 
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gaily passed down the river, the Saints commenced singing a ' f*™^ yjjjfly 
On entering the piers, however, they abruptly stopped sing g J^.^^ 
responded to the cheering with which they were greeted Ly 

When the Troubadour docked at Liverpool the emigrants were ^"^"""gg day 
six storied building where they spent six days at a cost of one shil mg^ sec ured for 
for each person. Due to the efforts of Dan Jones, advantageous uding fooc j) for 

the voyage— namely, three pounds twelve shillings and sixpen * ^ sum 0 f nve 
all over fourteen, and three pounds for the under fourteens, as age 
pounds (without food) which was charged in other ships. ^ J848 and 

Orson Pratt was the agent for European Emigration betwee _ frf)m Live r- 

1851. Between those dates he supervised the emigration ot b 
pool. His record shows the following concerning the Buena vis 

Feb. 25, 1849. Buena Vista, 547 tons. Captain Linnel, President Dan Jones. No 
of souls, 249 

Instructions given to the emigrants directed the type of e ^^^ a ^ ve \y new and 
food required for the voyage. In 1849 the Mormon eml § ratI ° nS rovided their own food, 
efficient plans had not yet gone into effect. The emigrants pi ^ fue j \ t was not 
bedding, and utensils. The ships provided the cooking appara ' dgd mjnimal food 
until 1852 that the Passengers Act, passed by Parliament, p 
requirements. The Passengers Act provided: 

No two passengers, unless members of the same family, may he pl< Qf 
same berth. Nor in any case may persons ot dirrerem : berth. 
fourteen years, unless husband and wife, be placed in 

The Act also provided: 

i^fhchall be allowed to each 
Berths six feet in length, and eighteen inches in wicitn 

statute adult. 

« fKp Rupna Vis tci. In Heart 
Dan Jones selected as the vessel for this ocean voyage the Buena 

Throbs, Vol. 4, the following is written: 

This boat was a leaky one. The English ^'\^™^^X 
down with all the damned Mormons on board, but Jones, g 



down with all the damnec 
and wise, repaired the ship. 



William Phillips, who had succeeded Captain Dan ones as ^elsh 
Mission, gave a detailed account in Udgorn Scran of the happening a Live pooh Ther 
were 240 Welshmen (not counting the children) on board ^B«« Vi 
Welshmen on the Hartley. All sorts of scurrilous stones had ^^tT^o^rs 
Jones. Some had asserted that he would sell the emigrants a slaves g *h*» 
maintained that some wives had joined the emigrant group without the cons* ,nt of the, 
husbands. Dan Jones was such an outspoken crusader that he aroused not only great 
enthusiasm among his adherents but also great enmity among others. For several days 
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before leaving his home of Merthry Tydfil, he was in great peril and his house was 
attacked nightly for some weeks. For his own safety, Church members afforded him 
round-the-clock protection. He had to leave secretly because of possible attempts on his 
life. Some of the stories from South Wales had reached Liverpool, for in that town, the 
emigrants were invited by some Welsh nonconformist Ministers to explain their doc- 
trines. They were satisfied by the explanations given. 

The Buena Vista sailed from Liverpool, 25 February 1849. The following account is 
contained in an article written by T. H. Lewis, Improvement Em, April 1961, entitled, 
Ihe First Welsh Emigration": 

A service was held on board the Buena Vista on Sunday, the 25th day of 
February, under the direction of Captain Dan Jones. A branch of the Church 
was effected aboard ship. Permission was given to use the ship captains deck 
for the choristers and orchestra to render 'The Saints Farewell'. . .we were 
followed by our dear brethren— William Phillips (Merthyr), Abel Evans, 
Eliezer Edwards, and several other faithful Elders, together with David 
Jeremy, of Brechfa, They. . .bought oranges and threw them into the ship as 
long as they were within reach. 

By the time the ship was passing the Isle of Anglesey, everybody was 
seasick except Captain Dan Jones and Daniel Daniels. As 'the land of Wales 
was disappearing from view, Dan Jones ruminated on his sojourn there. 'Why 
had I to flee before the scheduled time?. . .Religious persecution was the cause, 
and God is not the source of persecution. No religion which persecutes 
emanates from Him.... 

Several accounts have been written of his voyage. Two were written by husband 
and wife. Parts of both are included here. It is interesting to note the difference in 
viewpoint. Only the wife has the foreboding fears and points out facts which were the 
prelude to later tragedy. The husband's (John Jeremy) adventurous letter is as follows: 

On Monday 26 Feb. 1849, about 2:00 P.M. we commenced our journey by 
going out of the Waterloo Dock and singing the "Saints farewell". After we 
had gone about thirty miles out to sea the steamboat left us alone on the great 
ocean. The wind was against us the first day but the weather was fine. On 
luesday we came in sight of an island. The land looked barren and the 
mountains very high and dwelling houses were numerous skirting the 
beaches. Tuesday and Thursday following most of us were very much out of 
sorts thru sea sickness, but some of us escapted without any sickness. During 
these days our dear President, Captain Dan Jones, was very mindful of the 
sick He showed his love towards us very much. He would walk back and 
forth thru the great ship, and administer to those that were sick. 

Brother Jones kept very busy to get people to go on deck, but many would 
hide from him by covering up in bed while he passed. He would sometimes 
jokingly say he would bring the pulley down and put a rope around us and 
hoist us up against our own will, but all willingly obeyed, a nd went on deck so 
the joke was not executed. 

There were not many of us sick after the first day or two. I do not inted to 
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give a daily history of the voyage as I intended at first because Brother Jones 
has given a minute history of the daily occurrence, it suffices for me to y 
that he has stated the conditions correctly... . , fnwarc j s 

We left many ships and islands behind and our vessel hurried to 
the setting sun. We had fine weather and fair wind nearly every day. ma 
was much more of a pleasure trip than 1 expected. The middle ot Mar - 
like June. While in one part of the ship musicians were playing, in ot F 
good books were being read and studied— others conversing about our 
try and the success of the Gospel in Wales and many of their relatioi 
obeyed it. Q ur 
We held prayer meetings nearly every night instead of family pray - ^ 
Heavenly Father gave of his spirit above and answered our prayers 
winds obeyed us. We held Saints Meeting every Sunday and comme ; 
Lord and Savior. We reached New Orleans safely on April 18, 



our 



Thomas' wife, Sarah Jeremy, forebodingly pointed out in a letter the following. 

After seven weeks aboard the Buena Vista we ran out of oatmeal, bread, and 
water, and had to eat hardtack and drink water full of slime, cat lea 
water.' Our hearts were filled with joy when we saw the bullcl,ng ug 
Orleans outlines against the sky and saw the two tugboats that came 
into the harbor. ** 

The St. Louis Republican, under date 20 April 1849, reports as follows: 

Apr. 19 Port of New Orleans, arrived yesterday, Ship Susan Lord from Liver- 
pool, Ship Buena Vista from Liverpool. 

When the Buena Vista reached New Orleans the predictions of the English weie 
partially fulfilled. The event is recorded in Heart Throbs, Vol. 4, as follows. 

They came across the ocean, unloaded everything upon the docks (much 
of it water soaked and spoiled). . .and the ship sank in the harbor.. .But 
Welsh emigrants were undaunted. 2 

The account proceeds: 

With their wealth of melody and song the Welsh Saints came ashore carrying, 
some of them, their crude harps with strings of hair or leather, even tnougn 
they knew space in wagons would be limited. But they couldn't leave tnen 
music behind. 



•Letter of Thomas Jeremy, Liken from the George S. Athlon Story 
••Letter of Sarah Jeremy, taken from the George S. Ashtou Story. 
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Notes to Chapter Eleven 



'Captain Dan Jones is recognized as the founder of the Welsh Mission. He w as 
dearly loved, idolized, and called "The Welsh Prophet" by all the Welsh Saints. At 32 he 
had earned for himself a college degree, sailed the seven seas, and emigrated to the 
United States, where he located in the Mississippi States section, and Church History 
first mentions him as plying a small river steamer called The Maid of Iowa on the great 
river. Before this, in 1841, he had obtained a license and enrollment at St. Louis to ply a 
small steamer called The Ripple. Joseph Smith was a partner with Jones in the ownership 
of The Maid of hum. Jones, who was with Joseph Smith at Carthage, escaped martyrdom 
because he had been sent on an errand at the time the mob came to the jail. 

2 This tragic of the Buena Vista long been retold. However, research indicates that 
the Buena Vista was seaworthy, that Dan Jones was a capable captain. 

General Note: The story recorded in Heart Throbs about the Buena Vista being an 
old ship which sank in the harbor is wrong. It is left in here because it is so well accepted 
that it needs refutation. The fact is the Buena Vista was built in 1848. It crossed the 
Atlantic many times after the Treharne crossing. The Heart Throbs story grew out of a 
story circulated in Wales by enemies of the Welsh emigration. A researcher employed 
by the writer is gathering a complete history of the ship. Because of the lack of time it 
will not be included herein. 



Chapter Twelve 



New Orleans 1849 



In 1849, and for sever*, years thereafter New ^^^^ 
which most all emigrants had to enter to order tog owes t Quo jo " ^ ^ 
great railroad center. Transportation to the west was still u P stI ' nn (> ne-half of 

land by wagon. The population of the City was approximately half a million, one halt 

which was slave. . . c-^ori^L- Piprrv 

The health of the inhabitants was notoriously bad. According t ^™kP e^cy 
Roufr/h,* L/wrpoo/ to grorf S*W Lflte C%, New Orleans was annually subprt at A« m 
to Yellow Fever and other maladies. Deaths mounted to two hundreddaUy^ On 
worst of the diseases was cholera. Its spread through the western Umte4 States in he 
late 1840's and early 1 850's was shocking. From St. Louis it raged upnye c p J km, 
the way, thence west across the plains where it ravaged like 

prairie fire. Whole tribes of Indians died. The Red Man fled before the White Man, 
whom he feared as a plague, and who, in fact, brought a plague upon him 

The ignorance of the time was appalling. The unlearned felt that the fumes m the a 
(and there were many) carried the disease. As a result great campaigns were waged n 
which sulphur was burned for the purposes of purification. Lime was spread on the 
streets and all kinds of remedies were proposed. The newspaper advertisement 
proclaimed anti-cholera medicines of all kinds. Blood-letting was advocated and one 
doctor burned the soles of his patients' feet. Another raised blistered on his sufferers 
abdomens. One lucky doctor found most success in washing down medicines n smal 
doses with "lots of water." This doctor accidentally hit on the only successful 
remedv-and it was the water, not the medicine, which had the beneficial effect 

Benjamin Clapp, who was the Mormon Elder in charge at New Orleans, tragically 
advised the emigrants not to drink water if they were stricken This adv.ee no doubt 
caused the deaths of more than one suffering emigrant. It will be pointed out late, m 
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Sarah Jeremy's letter written from aboard the Highland Mary, that an accidental failure 
to follow this good Elder's advice saved the life of one of her children. Poor Benjamin's 
advice was born in ignorance, no matter how good his intentions may have been. 
Kendall A. Elsom, an authority on Asiatic Cholera, writes the following in Vol. Ill (1%) 
The Cyclopedia of Medicine: 

The prime essential in the treatment of any case of cholera is that it be 
regarded as a medical emergency. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the replacement of fluids and electrolytes (salts and potassium) is the most 
urgent necessity, and that all other methods of treatment shall be subordi- 
nated to it. 



enng 



When the Treharnes reached the City, they, like many emigrants, were stiffs 
rom weakness occasioned by inadequate and improper food while at sea for fifty days. 
In this weakened condition they were perfect targets for the Asiatic bacteria which was 
prevalent in the swampy and dirty City of New Orleans. 

The histories written by the Treharnes and others do not indicate how long the 
Welsh emigrants remained in New Orleans before leaving for St. Louis. I have searched 
the New Orleans and St. Louis papers of that period and am convinced that they 
remained there until the last of April 1849, at which time they left aboard the river 
steamer Constitution. This is contrary to the accounts of Jane Treharne and Sarah 
Jeremy. Both write that they made the river trip on the steamer Highland Mary. 

I believe that the only part of the river trip on the Highland Mary was from St. Louis 
upnver to Council Bluffs. This is necessarily so because the Highland Mary in the year 
1849 did not run between New Orleans and St. Louis to Weston and St. Joseph and, on 
special occasions, to Council Bluffs. 

On 29 April 1849, the following ad appeared in the St. Louis Republican: 

For Weston and St. Joseph: The new elegant and fast running passenger 
steamer, Highland Man/, George W. Atchison, master, will leave for the 
above on Tuesday, the 1st day of May at 4:00 o'clock P.M. For freight or 
passage apply on board to Otis West 81 Water Street. 

It would be permissible to believe that the Highland Mary might have been down 
river trom St. Louis between April 18th, when the Buena Vista docked, and May 1st 
when it was scheduled to leave from St. Louis for St. Joseph, except for the following 
information contained in the April 28th 1849 edition of the St. Louis Republican: 

The steamer, Highland Man,, left Council Bluffs on the 21st at 8:00 A.M. return 
down-stream to St. Louis. 

A further checking of the St. Louis newspapers establishes that on 29 April 1849 
™™er steamer Constitution reacht> d St. Luis from New Orleans. Under date of April 
30th 1849, the St. Louis Republican reported: 

The steamer, Constitution, reached this city yesterday from New Orleans 
with 450 deck passengers. The largest portion of whom are English and Welsh 
emigrants professing the faith of L.D.S. 
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This was the only steamer reported from New Orleans in 1849 carrying Welsh 
emigrants. Undoubtedly, this was the steamer which brought the Treharnes from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. This means that the family remained in New Orleans for approxi- 
mately one week. This one week was enough to begin a chain of events which spelled 
death and tragedy in shocking proportions for the Treharnes. T. H. Lewis in his paper 
"The First Welsh Emigration 1849" wrote: "Cholera was prevalent at the time m New 
Orleans, as it was in many other places. These Welsh Saints had only one death from 
cholera there. Two others had died from other causes aboard ship." 



Notes to Chapter Twelve 



•Cholera, which so horribly stalked and extinguished the lives of six of eleven c rf the 
harnes within a period of two years, is indigenous to Asia. A student could make an 
interesting study of its spread in the western world and parts of Europe -n he ,1840 8 
and 1850's It can be spread like fire by a carrier, who himself may not be suffermg How 
much cholera was spread by the restless, proselyting and emigrating membersofthe 
early Church? The Millemal Star reports epidemics of cholera in ma ny parts of Wales and 
England during the early missionary days. Undoubtedly, the Indians received their 
tragic baptism of Asia's horrible scourge from the emigrants going west who had passed 
through the portals of New Orleans where ships from Asia arrived daily. fhewhiU man 
was spreading something besides Christianity. 

It is not the purpose of this study to moralize, but it does seem that man » greatest 
destiny and hope lies in the discovery of those things which release him from the bonds 
of ignorance "Know the truth and the truth shall make you free applies to a Koch, 
who isolated the cholera organism, and a Jenner, who devised vaccines which can 
eliminate it, quite as much as it applies to the so-called higher endeavors of a mou 
ecclesiastical nature. 



*T. H. Lewis, improvement lira "The First Welsh Emigration'' (1849). 



Chapter Thirteen 



Cholera and Death 1849-1850 




In the latter part of April 1849, the six Treharnes, along with approximately 450 
other deck passengers, set out from New Orleans for St. Louis. They had lost most of 
their goods and supplies, which were destroyed in the leaky holds of the Buena Vista. 
To what extent they had been able to restore those supplies is not known. It is probable 
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that at New Orleans they had partaken freely of fresh fruit and green vegetables which 
they had been denied while at sea. These fresh fruits and vegetables were likely alive 
with the plague of the City. Cleaning with the infected water would only increase the 
contamination. In this exposed and trapped condition they embarked into their future. 
How long was it before the horror struck? 

It is likely that long before the Constitution reached St. Louis all joy and anticipation 
had been drowned out by the crying and moaning of parents and children. The disease 
is shocking in its manifestations. Dysentary and vomiting, with resulting dehydration 
and ensuing weakness and death was aboard the Constitution when the sick and 
anguished Welshmen saw the wharf of St. Louis on 28 April 1849, 

I have no information of what occurred at St. Louis from April 28th to May 2nd, 
1849. During that time, the Trehames were no doubt ill and desperately concerned 
about their future. On the 2nd of May, they were, however, well enough to board the 
Highland Man/ for Council Bluffs. It may even be that they remained aboard the 
Constitution until they boarded the Highland Mary. 

The trip from St. Louis must have been horrible. Before reaching Council Bluffs, 
over one-third of their number died. Of all the hardships recounted in Mormon history, 
nothing compares to the naked tragedy which beset these humble Welsh pilgrims 
during the first week of May 1849. It has seemed strange to me that so much has been 
written about the wagon and handcart tragedies of the plains and so little of this terrible 
river journey. 

In a short period about 100 hopeful, trusting, Godfearing seekers of truth died and 
were buried in forgotten and hidden graves. 1 

The accounts which have been preserved are indeed "Heart Throbs" as recounted 
in the book of that title. One written by Sarah Jeremy is as follows: 

Out of the 249 passengers aboard the Highland Mary, over one-third were 
stricken with the cholera while enroute from New Orleans to Council Bluffs. 
Men and women were lying on the deck, unable to help themselves and no 
one able to do anything for them. Their tongues and mouths were parched 
with thirst and they felt they were being consumed with fire, and yet they 
were advised by a Brother Benjamin Clapp at New Orleans not to drink any 
water if they were stricken. However, my little boy Thomas, who was nine 
years old at the time, crawled out of his bunk and drank the water off of some 
oatmeal that one of the ladies had put on the stove to cook and by so doing, his 
life was spared, but I lost three of my beautiful little girls in one night — Sarah, 
Margaret, and Mary. Coffins were made of rough boards and they were 
buried among the big timbers on the banks of the Missouri River. The grief of 
my husband and myself was almost unbearable, but we had faith in the Lord 
and were given comfort by an angel of mercy, Jane Treharne, who helped us 
pass through this terrible ordeal. Jane was twenty-one at the time. " 

Jane Treharne herself recounted some of the tragedies of this horrible voyage to her 
children. They recalled her words as follows: 



"Heart Throbs, Vol. 4 
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At New Orleans they took the river boat to Council Bluffs, there being 269 
Saints on board. It was only a short trip when cholera struck among some 
members of the boat and during the trip from New Orleans to Council Bluffs 
there were one hundred of the Saints that had died during that trip and had 
been buried on the banks of the River.* 

It will be noted that the foregoing account recalls that Jane Treharne told her 
children that these tragic events occurred on the Mississippi River. It is more likely that 
she told them the Missouri River, as recounted by the quoted words of Sarah Jeremy. It 
may even be that Jane Treharne and other Welsh people in 1849 thought of the River 
from New Orleans to Council Bluffs as the Mississippi and failed to distinguished the two 
rivers from St. Louis upstream. I believe that the worst of the tragedy, perhaps almost 
all of it, occurred aboard the Highland Mary from St. Louis to Council Bluffs, on the 
waters and shores of the Missouri. 



Note to Chapter Thirteen 



'The stories which have been preserved are in conflict as to the number who died 
from cholera on this fateful journey. Sarah Jeremy estimates the loss "at over one-third 
of the 249 souls" aboard the Highland Mary . In Heart Throbs, Vol. 4, it is written: "But 
death rode with them, tor cholera claimed sixty lives, about one-fourth of the com- 
pany " Jane Treharne placed the number at 100. Perhaps Jane's toll included those who 
died at Kanesville after they arrived there in May 1849. It will be noted hereinafter that 
Jane and others remained at Kanesville until 1852. It is also possible that the official 
reports were "played down" to avoid adverse reaction at home and in the mission 
fields. 



*The Life of I a nc Treharne, written by her children, George, Emma, and Lizzie 



Chapter Fourteen 



Edward Ashton in St. Louis 1851 



During his early stay at St. Louis, Edward lived at a boarding house. If where he 
lived was typical the accommodations were very poor. The beds were hard, and there 
were as many bedsteads in each room as the space would allow. The boarders were 
called together by the ringing of a bell fixed to the top of the house. This was to permit 
not only the boarders in the house but the boarders who might be on the streets to know 
it was mealtime. 

As soon as Edward was able, he started work digging coal at what is designated in 
his history as the "Gravary Coal Diggins," which were located about six miles from St. 
Louis. 1 He had never worked in coal mines before and lamented the fact that he was 
forced to do so at St. Louis, so that he could "conserve my funds and as soon as possible 
continue my journey to the Great Salt Lake/' 

I visited St. Louis in 1964, and took an extra two days to visit the places where 
Edward must have spent some of his time in 1851. The old Gravois Coal Diggins have 
been replaced by a large park. The "Diggins/' as they were called, were located 
between Arsenal Street on the north, Gravois Road on the south, Grand Avenue on the 
east, and King's Highway on the west. "In the Old Gravois Coal Diggins/' written by 
Mary Jane Boyer, many interesting accounts are written of these "Diggins" as they 
existed in 1851. She wrote: 

That part of St. Louis was swampy in some places, poorly drained, and 
infested with mosquitoes. . .The Diggins was the name given to the area by the 
early English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh who were the first to create a settlement 
in that southwestern part of La Grande Prairie... 

Included among the early settlers of the coal diggins were people of the 
Mormon religion. . .Latter-day Saints. Chief among the Mormons were the 
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dXir d m a ?°u Vl™^ 9nd hi * wife. The wife acted as midwife who 
Ht^nescr^HK he ^ **" U> the wives of the coal miners. The 
ble ^dens s m ^ that land with orchards and flowers and vegeta- 

the £ o" er ?T ber ! d With P leaSUre ^ descendants of early settlers of 
dTnln lnlnH °u ^tf d ? SCendant « who visited the Ann Hathoway Gar- 
>n England called Hazeldine Garden a regular Ann 1 lathoway Garden.* 

acted^sair^ f f \' L ° U1S ' Edward u ™*d with a branch of the Church where he 

st. loS: ^ b r^r^ The Mormons were a pp arent,y fairly active 

~ 'oji. a locaJ newspaper reported: 

herekfll^ *T "° M ° rm ° n Church S <- Louis, thcr numerical strength 
Sundav nTr r Tr^ be ima 8 ined - They attend divine services twice each 
devo«Ll FT'* "J"" and they celebrate then- feasts and perform their 
brethren ■ dUheS ,r' lth the Mme re g«I^it y/ if not in the same style, as their 
C M , r V n W ° learn ^quently of Mormon balls and parties, and 

aT ■ standin 8l was on several occasions filled with persons 
gthered to witness Mormon theatricals, performances, and entertainments. 
We have witnessed the congregation as it issued from the hall at the religious 
meetings on Sunday, and certainly we think it does not compare unfavorably 
with the other congregations.*** 

We, who are more than 100 years removed from the St. Louis frontier of 1851, have 
little conception of what a rapidly growing frontier was like It was without adequate 
sewerage or walkways. When it stormed, the streets were a sea of mud and filth 
constantly churned by the feet of animals and restless inhabitants. On a damp, warm 
ctay m 1851 the City had an unforgiveable odor of human and animal waste, and was 
tecund with disease. 

ft 'rt, 18 ? ^ mUSt haVe been u ^'y and scarred. In the summer of 1849, shortly 
drpJdfn? ?i 6 , S l6ft ° n the ill-fated Highland Mary, the City, after enduring the 
a tacnui cholera p ague, was set ablaze when the river steamer White Cloud, lying at 
HiL t m fleet ° f river steamers. Within a half hour the whole wharf for a 
distance ot a mile was afire. The fire wiped out most of the downtown area and the 
enure wharfage. The wreckage, charring, and smoke damage left by the holocaust no 
Welsh home * Camed Edward to long for the green beauty of his far away 

In this ugly and unsanitary environment many, including Edward, succumbed to 
sickness. He briefly reports: 

Was quite sick there during the summer of 1851 until about the middle of July 
when I started for Salt Lake to cross the plains, and it took us all the summer 
remaining until September 29, 1852, when we arrived in Salt Lake Valley.**** 



'Mary Jane Boyer, The Old Gravois Coal Diggh 

"Life of Edward Ashton 

***Sf. Low's Republican, 8 May 1851 

'Life of Edward Ashton 
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It is probable that he had typhoid which was rampant in St. Louis in 1851 
1 wonder if Edward was aware of some of the interesting events which were taking 
plaee in St. Louis in 1851 . Abraham Lincoln campaigned there as a Congressman from 
Illinois, assisting the Mayor of St. Louis and others in their campaign tor election^ The 
Mayor noted in a contemporary writing that Lincoln was too backwoodsie speaking 
of '"plowing, rail splitting, turnips and taters" with too much unsophistication to, St. 

Louis voters. , . . • c . 

The events which were to lead to the Civil War were taking shape, especially in St 
Louis. Dred Scott was tried there in 1850. The second trial took place in 1851 at he old 
courthouse. The trial court, after hearing the case, held that Dred Scott was a Un ted 
States citizen. The United States Supreme Court paved the way for the C.vil War by 
overruling the trial court. All of this caused a great stir in St. Lotus. Did Edwa , d view 
these events? What did he think? We can only guess. His own country had outlawed 

slavery years before. , , , t ^niu*** 

Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, who, in later years, confronted one an t her 
durin/the Civil War, were at St. Louis at this time. Lee, as a top West Pom graduate 
did much of the River control engineering and construction stil in exist >n the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Grant, on the other hand, who had quit the army o 
was removed because of excessive drinking, was hauling coal . He was Cited by the local 
authorities for beating and starving his team. 



Notes to Chapter Fourteen 



The correct designation of the place where Edward lived is he C ^ 
Diggins, not the Gravery Diggings. This, of course, is unimportant, except tha anyone 
visiting the area would be misled. The place to go is where the present park is loca ed 
between Arsenal Street on the north, Gravois Road on the south, Grand Ave nue on the 
east, and King's Highway on the west. 



Chapter Fifteen 



Kanesville 1849-1852 



lane Treharne, and the surviving members of her family, ^edjKan^ 
(Council Bluffs) sometime in May 1849.* The City is situated m the mouth of a all 
valley beside a tream called Indian Creek. When the Welshmen arrived „ ^ s m 
of the early Church members were still living in large holes in «^» d ^^^^ 
had been dug by the Illinois members of the Church who had fled from Nauvoo 

y ° a O b nt.y; 13th It* Dan Jones started T ^^^^^Z 

time to describe the scene fully as "the mosquitoes were biting. He was 01 h 
venturing "into the depths of the westerly regions, out of touch with avtote^nd 
into the midst of the red man in the forest lands." It seems that Dan Jones , t th at t.nu 
had a poor knowledge of the plains to the west. I wonder why he did not ayM-n^g 

about the cruel tragedy which had beset his followers aboard the Highland Man,. Was he 

afraid that such a report would hurt the missionary effort? 3tWhpr 
The Welshmen, under the direction of Dan Jones, were ^companied by mother 

contingent under the direction of George A. Smith.** It is probable that this 

group comprised the 100 wagons referred to by Dan Jones. 

Before leaving Kanesville, Dan Jones arranged for some of the Company to Mtemam 

for the time being, and for a Welsh Branch of the Church to be organized, with William 



History of Jane Treharne, compiled by her children, George, Emma, and 
*T. H. Lewis, Imp. Era, "First Welsh Emigration", 1 849. 
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Morgans (of Rhymney, South Wales) in charge/" A Welsh newspaper was published 
there. 1 have not been able to determine the name of this publication. The Welsh Branch 
which remained was known as Cambria's Camp. This was at the very height of the 
California Gold Rush. The Gold Rush made Kanesville in 1849, and for some years 
thereafter, the most hectic frontier of the west. William Morgan, in a letter written to 
Wales at this time, wrote: "Our town is like a seething cauldron these days, and as full 
as Merthyr (Merthyr Tydfil) market on a Saturday." 

The Irehames were in such a tragic condition when they arrived that they were 
forced to remain at Cambria's Camp until they could recoup their health and economic- 
condition sufficiently to continue westward. Jane's father had survived the river ordeal 
but remained mortally ill. Jane too was confined to bed in a critical condition. The health 
of the other three children had been seriously impaired. 

In the No. 8 Edition of "Early Scenes in L.D.S. Church History," the following is 
written: 

In the winter of 1850 Elder Able Evans lived at Council Bluffs, on the eastern 
bank of the Missouri River. A great many of the Saints were there at the time, 
working or awaiting the return of fine weather before starting across the 
plains. The locality was somewhat noted for its insalubriety, but during that 
winter an unusually large amount of sickness prevailed. Some of the more 
prominent Elders were left busy going from house to house administering to 
the sick among the Saints, and scores, perhaps hundreds, of cases of healing 
occurred under their hands, many of which were quite remarkable . . . One of 
these concerning Jane Treharne is reported as follows: Her mother had died 
previously . . . she did not even see her mother at the time of her death, and 
even though she was critically ill she requested administration so that she 
could have enough strength to attend her father's funeral, he having died in 
October, 1850.** 

The story is completed in an account written by |ane Trehame's children, as 
follows: 

During their stay here, Jane had been sick for a considerable time and so bad 
for two weeks that she had not been able to take a mouthful of food, when she 
heard of the death of her father. In her weak condition, this intelligence was a 
heavy blow to her. Her mother had died previously and had been buried 
without her having the privilege of being with her during her sickness, or 
even seeing her face when dead, and the thought of being deprived of this 
privilege in the case of her father almost overcame her. She had, during her 
sickness, felt a strong desire to live, and now in addition to that, she Was 
anxious to see her dead father before he was buried, and attend his funeral. 

Some of the Elders came in and administered to her, but they were not 
men in whom she had a great deal of faith, and she failed to receive any benefit 



*T. H. Lewis, Imp. Era, 'Tirst Welsh Emigration", 1849. 
**Early Scenes in L.D.S. Church History, No. 8 Edition 
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from their administration. After awhile, however, Brother Evans (Abel) called 
to see her, and of learning of her desire to attend her father s funeral, he 
promised her without any hesitation that she would do so. Placing his hands 
on her head he rebuked the sickness with which she was prostrated and 
pronounce the blessing of health upon her. She arose immediately from he- 
bed and rode six miles that same day and saw her father buried. 

It was during this tragic year of 1850 that jane's older brother and his wife emig- 
rated to America They were aboard the Joseph Badger. They had w.th them the two 
small children. All four of them expired of cholera somewhere between New Orleans 
and St. Louis where they, like their grandfather and grandmother he in unm ked 
graves.* News of this added tragedy must have further shocked the Treharnes at 
Kanesville to the point that they must have wondered what would happen next. 

The pitiful financial and physical condition of the Treharnes during this period is 
difficult to comprehend and appreciate. Fatherless and motherless, they were now 
obliged to go their separate ways in a desperate effort not only to survive, but to recoup 
for the further accomplishment of their purpose-to reach their destination. 

Sage, jane's sister, who was seventeen, first kept house for Samuel Leigh, whose 
wife had recently died, leaving him with four young children Later, Sam married 
Sage's sister Mary. *Sage then worked for a man by the name of McGmms, who taught 
school for the Pottawattamie Indians. While she was working for McGmms, smallpox 
broke out in Kanesville. The Evan M. Greene family all contracted the disease. Sage a'so 
suffered from this plague, but had recovered so that she was able to care tor the 
Greenes. This association initiated a friendship which lasted for the lives of the Gree n s 
and Sage Treharne. Sage remained with this family and when the Greenes crossed tlu 
plains in 1852, she traveled with them.* , , 

1 have been unable to learn what Sarah Treharne did at Kanesville, only that she 
worked in the home of "one of the Church members." William, who was in h* early 
teens, no doubt had little trouble finding all sorts of odd jobs in this bustling frontier 
town. It would be interesting to know which of the girls mothered him during tms 
interesting period. All we know about jane is that she "went to work in a Boarding 
School and did the cooking for the students."* 

Prior to 1849, Kanesville was almost entirely Mormon. After the 1849 gold rush it 
grew rapidly, so that by 1852 there were about 7,000 citizens, including those who lived 
in the suburb of Carterville which was east of Mosquito Creek. The statement that it was 
almost entirely Mormon needs qualification. Many of the members were followers or 
Joseph Smith, the Martyred Prophet. They believed that Brigham Young was a usurpei . 
The same was true of many of those who belonged to the Church at St. Louis where 
Edward Ashton was living during this period. It was during this time that 1 he L,rea 
Schism" in Mormon history was taking place. Most, however, at Kanesville, were loyal 
to Brigham Young, and were only biding their time for the further trip west. 1 here was 
more dissent at St. Louis than there was at Kanesville. Edward Ashton and jane 
Treharne, needless to say, were loyal to "Brother Brigham." 



"History of Jane Treharne 
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Kanesville, as it existed in 1852, considering it was a frontier "jumping off" place, 
was very orderly. The Honorable Homer H. Field and Joseph R. Reed, in their History of 
Pottawattamie County, had the following to state about the Mormons: 

No more industrious, frugal and temperate community was ever known. 
Among them were mechanics of almost every kind, and they proceeded to 
build a city here which they called Kanesville in honor of a brother of the 
Arctic Explorer, who had been a staunch friend during their persecution. 
Without this halting place to rest, make repairs and lay in supplies, it is hard to 
conceive how they could ever have made a one thousand mile trip across the 
plains and mountains. 

At this time the whole of the Pottowattamie County, which was much 
larger then than now, as well as considerable adjoining territory, was under 
the exclusive control of the Mormons. During the rush westward, emigrants 
would sometimes have to wait for days to ferry across the river. * 

The newspaper for the town was Whig, Mormon owned, and called The Frontier 
Guardian. It lasted for four years, terminating at the time of the big exodus in 1852. The 
Postmaster was Evan M. Greene, the same Evan Greene whose family Sage attended 
and with whom some of the Trehames traveled in their 1852 trek to the west. 

In November of 1851, Ezra T. Benson and Jedediah M. Grant were sent from Salt 
Lake City to urge the members of the Church at Kanesville to hasten their journey 
westward. There was a note of urgency in the epistle which these men carried. It had 
been prepared and signed by Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Willard Richards. 
In this epistle, the "Saints of Pottowattamie" we are told: 

We have been calling to the Saints in Pottowattamie ever since we left them to 
come away; but there has continually been an opposing spirit, whispering, as 
if it were — stay another year, and get better fitout. If a man will not gather 
when he has a chance, he will be affected with the Devil. His property will go 
to waste, his family fall by sickness, and destruction and misery will be on his 
path; even so has it been with some of you, and soon will it be with more of 
you, if you do not hearken to this call and come away. What are you waiting 
for? Have you any excuse for not coming?** 

This admonishment must have sounded a hollow note when it fell on the ears of the 
Treharnes and Edward Ashton in the spring of 1852. Already six Treharnes had given 
their lives. Edward had barely saved his own. In a sense, they were just catching their 
breath from "destruction and misery . . . on their path." It must have been small 
comfort to realize that these "afflictions" were "of the Devil." They were really the 
results of ignorance, not the Devil. 

The epistle pointed out that their condition was better than that of those who had 
preceded them. They were told: 



"Homer H. Field and Joseph R. Reed, History of Pottawattamie County. 

**Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Willard Richards, an Epistle signed in 1852. 
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You have all of you, unitedly, a far better chance than we had when we started 
as Pioneers to find this place. You have better teams and more of them. You 
have as good food and more of it; you have as much natural strength as we 
have had to come; our women and children have walked here, and been 
blessed in walking here, and barefoot too . . . And we say again, come 
home.* 

The epistle mentions for the first time in Mormon history the use of handcarts, 
which were not to be used in quantity until years later. It stated: 

And if you can get one good wagon and team to five families, and five teams to 
100 souls, or no teams at all, more than cows and calves to your handcarts, you 
can come here with greater comfort and safety . . . than the Pioneers, 

The epistle lamented the schism at St. Louis and again struck fear into the hearts of 
the faithful, as follows: 

It is a day of sacrifice and those who are ready to sacrifice and do their duty, 
and come home they may save being burned. How long will the Saints in St. 
Louis remain where they are? Arise and come with the Saints of Pottowat- 
tamie and you shall be blessed." 

It is clear from the November 1851 epistle that the Church leaders at Salt Lake were 
aware of the split which was occurring in the Church at both Kanesville and St. Louis. 
The urging in the epistle fell on many deaf ears. Many remained at St. Louis and Council 
Bluffs where they built churches and worshipped as members of The Reorganized 
Church. This was especially true at St. Louis. All did not go according to plan in these 
troubled early days of Mormon history. 

ledediah M. Grant and Ezra T. Benson arrived at Kanesville in February 1852. They 
had traveled from Salt Lake, over South Pass in the Rockies, through the withering cold 
of Wyoming and Nebraska in the middle of winter to bring this urgent message. These 
were men of belief and energy. To them no errand was too difficult, no task impossible. 

I have been unable to find a journal compiled by contemporaries who were closely 
associated with the Treharnes and Edward Ashton, either at Kanesville or St. Louis, 
during this period. The best source material comes from the Journal of Captain D. A. 
Tidwell, who was Captain of one of the Companies which formed at Kanesville in the 
early spring and summer of 1852. He recounts in detail the message of jedediah M. 
Grant and Ezra T. Benson, given in February 1852, from the epistle of November 1851, 
quoted from herein. His Journal recites without correction: 

It is reported that we shall have a very large emigration this season, much 
larger than has been before since the Mormons have been here, there are 2000 
Saints waiting at St. Louis to come to Salt Lake Valley, besides an immense 
quantity of people coming on for California and Oregon. ** 



*Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Willard Richards, an Epistle signed in 1852. 
* * Journal of Captain D. A. Tidwell, B.Y.U. Library 
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From his Journal, it appears that the Companies were formed early in the spring 
and started to leave as soon as the grass began to grow. The great problem was the 
poverty of most all who remained. The task was how to gather enough to provide for the 
journey. He writes: 

When I talk of the poor it is those who are unable to help themselves away 
without aid, for to come to the point, we are all poor.* 

This points up the remarkable quality of the Mormon migration. It differed from the 
rush to California and Oregon where the motive of the traveler was generally greed and 
personal improvement. The early Mormons were actuated by religious motive. They 
cared for each other, as they had promised the reporter of The Banner at Swansea, three 
years before. The poor helped the poor and the lame helped the crippled. This required 
organization, unselfishness, and faith. These remarkable people had all three in abun- 
dance. 

Captain Tidwell, in his Journal, recited the calling of all members of the Company 
together for the purpose of determining what each could do. The following gives a feci of 
the problems: 

The clerk then called over the names on the list and each answered to their 
name what they would do. John Tidwell, I do not know as yet what I can do, 
but I shall do all in my power when I get things in shape, then tell you what I 
can do. I don't think that I can take anyone, for my wife is sickly and will not be 
able to do much except it be to take a little luggage for someone, for I have my 
tools and other things to carry. John M. King, 1 am made up and shall have 
eight in my wagon. Thomas Robins, I am in a right shape, 1 take my mother 
who through misfortunes since she has been in this Country is on my hands 
and has been on for the last two years, and besides keeping her I have paid my 
tithing and she I consider as much Church property as anyone else. George 
Bowering, made arrangements. Telemachus Rogers, I take one and cio as 
much as I can otherways. Daniel Shearer, I can't give any encouragement. I 
have no team, and I think that I will sell my wagon and go as a passenger. 
David Adams, I do not know that I can haul my own provisions as yet. Alex 
Ingram supposed that he can go. John Andrews, I do not feel that I can take 
myself, if I can sell my things I can go. Thomas McKee, I do not know how it 
will go with me yet, I have only got a small team. 

It was finally stated: 

Let us make our calculations to round up our shoulders, and all that do not 
desire to stay here let them be like clay in the hand of the potter, and now go to 
work, and not expect to crowd upon anyone above their strength. Again let us 
be willing to father up all and go along, in the first place do as much as you can 
for your own and then do as much as you can for others, and in so doing we 
shall see brighter prospects.* 



' journal of Captain D. A. Tidwell, B.Y.U. Library 
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The members of Captain Tidwell's Company were called upon to make donations 
to Ezra T. Benson for his support in returning to Salt Lake. These donations show the 
poverty of these poor people: 

Enoch Crowel 50 cts., Daniel Shearer 75 cts., Lydia Coulson 1 pair of gloves, 
Henry Rodgers $1.00, Edson King 50 cts., Telemachus Rogers $2.00 in 
blacksmithing or store pay. Oren D. Farlin 75 cts., groceries, Jeremiah Leivett 
50 cts. in corn or potatoes, Franklin J. Daves $1 .00 in corn or potatoes, Eleazer 
King Junr 50 cts. in corn, David Adams 50 cts., Andrew Whitlock 50 cts.* 

All was not rosy. They had their differences, and the Captains, who, with the vote 
of their Companies, were almost completely autonomous, took a strong hand. Thus, at 
one meeting, it was resolved: 

There was a move made, that inasmuch as any had desire to back out if they 
undertook to use any false arguments or influence to work to the disadvan- 
tage of the emigration they should be dropped from the Church.* 

Apparently there were several unattended women, widows, and orphans with 
Captain Tidwell's Company. Inasmuch as the Treharnes were in this class, the follow- 
ing insert without correction is included from the Tidwell Journal to show how these 
people were handled: 

Mary Skinner, I have 2 heifers, if I cannot get in a wagon I must stay here, I 
have some provisions. I have nothing but clothing and provisions to take and I 
want both clothing and shoes before I go away, and have 2 in family. In fact, 
through the preceding, Sister Skinner manifested a spirit of contention and 
confusion, and was finally told by the Captain that she had got to govern and 
rule herself, and also had to chage her feelings before we want to say anything 
more to you. Jane Mason, I have not got much to boast of and what I have is in 
your hands, I am willing to do and take what you say, we are 2 in family, my 
boy is 10 years old. Pelena Booth, I have nothing but my 2 boys. I have neither 
cow nor provisions. Ann Wilkshire, I have not much. I have 3 steers and one at 
the Lake, my cow is not fit to go to the Valley, and I want both clothing and 
provisions. Mary Southwick, my prospects are the same as they were. I have 2 
cows and can arrange for provisions. I have in family myself and 2 little 
boys."* 

The preparations for the trip west drove prices "sky high." "Flour is now standing 
at $16.00 per barrel or eight dollars per hundred." By May the "grass is springing up 
very nicely but the ferries are so crowded so that we have to wait some little until the 
crowd of California nas have passed over."'" 

By May 18th, Captain Tidwell, unlike the Californianas who were crowding the 
ferries in their anxiety to get to gold, was worrying about the poor. He writes: 



* journal of Captain D. A. Tidwell, B.Y.U. Library 
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can't get the consent of my mind to go away and leave any of the p0° 



behind 



So he gathered his Captains of ten together and exhorted them as follow* 

Ind w^ UStb€ S ° me means Provided to help them . . . if the poor is rem 0 ^ 
and we do not exert ourselves to take them we cannot expect the honoi of 

storetS'"Ts 8 ° 0 , d Captain Kadhis P° or gathered, his Captains ^dy,f?^% 
reached the fen-v J t0 C ''° SS the Wide Missouri for the journey west. UJU wa s 
delayed: Y d W3S fortified when he found that his pre-arranged p< - - 

^ CaTiLrnnr"^ ^ °™ ° f the were devoted entirely to the ^ 
quite tipsv S ° Ut an hour before sunset the boat handS 1\ han *e 
Ovation of w p a , ttraCti ° nS ° f the Latoon was far more P 0W6 L day 
forenoon until „ 8 " ms ' but to e nd this part of the story it was Tues _ v ^ 
With all thpirf a .u° Ur Com P an y were safely landed this side of the JV ^ 
clay. * " taUh and h igh resolves, they too, as all of us had at times, 

ed the Missouri 
, . made n 



do not 



wid «wsandornhTn eVen , h ° Urs after Captain Tidwell crossed the M« 
«ossi n g ; perhaps with 1 !? ° therS ' the Thames and Edward Ashton - 

, Edward arrivedatlJ ""J ^ ferr y™n. : I do p- H ,t 

Aether he came ol , f SVUle Retime during the spring of 1852- d ^1** 
2 '000 members at St T " d ° r by boat H e was probably part of the large c » A 

S^PwS^S^ t0 b V lededta" M. Grant and ^Seo<2 
C hurch. If We k f.2'000 remained at St. Louis and associated witl T t a la g 

number of St ; . 11 'history of this group better we would propat»y or gai" 
I na 1 nn «- This wasL M mbt>rS ° f the Church came to KanesvUle in 

an ° r ^rlS s n W ? ° f dt -8 things. People who e 
. do not know howl 8 T 6ndeavor usually act together m otht i n j t j 

h t l0n§ en °ugh to bee!" 8 Ward remained at Kanesville. He may ^S^fi^ 
* e ^ west. A ga n if w T aSSOciated with one of the companies b^&W**^ 
frorn g ,n u u T eknewa » *e facts, we would likely "find that ^ 
^u 1Zedwithoth L ;^ and that Edward, along with others from ^ b lyin< 0 
kn? a ? man ^r as r l e shmena t Kanesville into a wagon company, P** yVe > 

t W tha t the Companv w n8 i " by Captain Tidwdl and ^ a <h ^ 

Da? T reCOrd of kn u 0Wn as Da ^el Jones' Company.** I ^d W»* 

° an J°ues Company 7^' but have found none. It is not to be confu* 
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Kanesville 

■ * ™ hne Treharne and Edward Ashton are in the same general area 
„ « - the finder o< ** .ives. They probaMy have 

not yet met, but will soon do so on the plains. 



Notes to Chapter Fifteen 



n f ami i v tradition to support this. Kumen Jones, a son of Sage 
.] have no more than ^f^2d money trying to find where this family died on 

Treharne, spent *f*^.°^ *™ ™ 8 ^successful. Genealogy records at the 

ft S ' -n^ that John and his family died in .850 on the Miss.s- 

sippi River. Later records confirm. 

2T1 nre „ np »- traveled with the Allen Weeks' Company arriving in Great Salt Lake 

Qty^C^^lS-^ m* Prominent Men of Utah, page 899. 



Chapter Sixteen 



Westward Ho 1852 
(Written in 1970) 



All of the Treharnes, with the possible exception of Mary, who had married Samuel 
Leigh in 1850 at Kanesville, started for their final destination in late spring or early 
summer of 1852. They were immediately behind Captain Tidwell. The only way we 
have of fixing their starting time is by estimating the length of time it took to cross the 
plains. We know that they arrived at Salt Lake the last part of September and the first 
part of October. Edward Ashton must have left about the same time, as he too arrived in 
Salt Lake late in September. Inasmuch as they were all Welsh, it is probable that they 
were associated in some manner. We do know that Edward probably did not meet Jane 
Treharne until sometime later, on the plains. 

Edward traveled in the Daniel Jones' Company which arrived in Salt Lake on 29 
September 1852. He had with him "my friend, with whom I got acquainted on board the 
ship, Joseph Badger. He was sick and had been so while crossing the plains with ague 
and fever" Edward T. Ashton, writing of his father, adds no more than the following: 
"In 1852 after a tiresome trip, he arrived in Utah with others leaving the states/'" 

The account written in The Life of Jane Treharne Ashton, recites: 

Now after the death of her father, it left four daughters and one son. The 
brother William being the youngest of the family at that time, reached 10 years 
of age. (He was 14). Undaunted by what had happened, the four young ladies 
and one young brother fitted themselves with a wagon and a pair of oxen and 



* Account written by Edward T. Ashton on his father's 80th birthday. 
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left Winter Quarters in the spring of 1832 and after walking most of the 
distance across the plains, Jane being able, walked barefooted part of the 
way. * 

This account, if accuracy is important, is overly simplified. Mary Treharne married 
Samuel Leigh at Kanesville in 1850. She may have come to Utah with him prior to 1852. 
The reason for so concluding is that Daniel Leigh and others met the Company in which 
the Treharnes were traveling about 80 miles from Salt Lake City. 1 think, Samuel may 
have been in Salt Lake for some time. It is unlikely that Samuel left without Mary, as he 
had three sons living at that time. It is possible, of course, but unlikely, that Mary 
remained at Council Bluffs with the children. 

We know that Sage traveled westward with the Evan M. Greene family. The 
account written by Sage's family recites the following: 

When the Greene family came to Utah she [Sage] crossed the plains with 
them. They crossed in the Allen Weeks Company and arrived in Salt Lake City 
October 12, 1852.- When crossing the plains, she carried little Lulu whenever 
they had to walk. 7 

Owen Roberts, who married Sarah, the oldest of the Treharne girls, crossed the 
ocean aboard the Buena Vista, and was one of those who crossed the plains with Dan 
Jones in 1849. He did not marry Sarah until sometime after she arrived in Salt Lake. The 
record states that she came to Utah in 1852 in the Captain Greene Company. Apparently 
William was with her, for it is stated that he too came in the Captain Greene Company. 

This leaves Jane. The record states that she arrived in Salt Lake City in the latter part 
of September 1852. The difficulty with this is that the record also states that she came in 
the Allen Weeks Company, which the Sage Jones' story recites arrived on October 12, 
1852. The probability is that they all came about the same time, and that the different 
dates relate to poor memories, without records to support the recollection, or that the 
wagons were strung out over the countryside so that they arrived at different dates. 

It is clear that Jane, although traveling with the same group, was with a different 
wagon than some, if not all, of the others. Emma Richards, a daughter of Jane Treharne, 
related to her children that Jane walked barefoot most of the way and "came with some 
family (unnamed), the father quick tempered. He would throw the family bible out each 
time he got mad at his wife . . .Jane would pick it up and carry it until his temper cooled, 
at which time it would be restored to the wagon. This happened over and over again on 
the trip west." 

I am satisfied that all of the Welsh people remaining at Kanesville in 1852 left at 
about the same time, and that they were all under the general direction of William 
Morgans. In this group were not only Edward Ashton, but Jane, Sage, Sarah, and 
William Treharne. 

The best proof of this fact comes from one of the most interesting and important 
incidents in the Ashton-Treharne history. The event occurred at some unidentified spot 
on the plains at a moment when life and death stood by in a storm awaiting the birth of a 



'"Life of jane Treharne, written by her children, George, Emma, and Lizzie. 
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child. The event is told by Naoma Richards, wife of Edward and Jane's grandson, 
Ralph. It is as follows: 

My grandfather, Isaac Laney, ordained Edward Ashton a Seventy and 
Grandma Richards (Emma Treharne Ashton Richards) and I often talked of 
our Pioneer ancestors. One story that was particularly interesting to me was 
how her father and mother met. They were apparently in the same company 
but in different groups. Both were single, both converts to the Church and 
both were crossing the plains to Utah. One day camp was made early because 
of an expected new arrival . The rain was pouring down and a large canvas was 
stretched as shelter for the expectant mother and midwife. Then a strong 
wind came up and tore away the canvas. Willing and youthful hands were 
there to grasp, each a corner of the makeshift shelter and keep it in place. 
Edward Ashton held one corner and Jane Treharne another. Their first meet- 
ing. 

The leaders at Salt Lake were wise enough to send from the City information 
and entertainment for the encouragement and amusement of the emigrants. Thus, 
Captain Margetts and five of his associates traveled east, visiting with the trains. 
Captain Tidwell noted their appearance with his Company, as follows: 

The six brethren from the Salt Lake Valley was also in our midst. The amuse- 
ments commenced with the Salt Lake boys singing a song, and the brass band 
that is with us were present and gave us some delicious and melodious music 
followed up with dancing and song singing, and it concluded by some re- 
marks from Captain Margetts about the prospects at Salt Lake. The things 
which he said was both cheering and encouraging to the humble Saints, but 
calculated to discourage and blithe the expectations of the half-hearted. And 
they closed with one of the songs of Zion. 

Cholera and the other dread diseases followed the Companies west, and in 
Tidwell's Journal these tragic deaths were periodically and frequently mentioned, viz., 

June 6, 1852, the wife of Franklin Da vies departed this life by the grasp of the 
foul and dreaded disease cholera . . .June 28, while we were here we buried 
Lewis Reno Vance, who died this morning just as we were leaving camp of 
'Diarrhoea' [cholera] after laying about a week ill. 

The Companies did not follow in order. Because of the problem of forage for 
the animals, they ranged some distance from the rivers which marked their course. One 
Company would pass another and wagons would sometimes transfer from one Com- 
pany to another. Sometimes the Companies even joined with the California ns, Captain 
Tidwell reports: "Early this morning about a dozen of wagons passed us, being part of 
the eighth Company of Saints mixed up with Californians. 1 1 

I believe that in 1852 there were approximately 2,500 wagons strung out between 
Kanesvilleand Salt Lake. This would include the Californians and Oregoniansas well as 
the Mormons and would mean that there would be an average of two and one-half 
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wagons for every mile. This hardly fits the concept of Pioneers on an empty piaine with 
wolves and Indians lurking over every hill. It is probable that the Indians by now were 
the ones who were endangered by the white man's onslaught of civilization. 

There were two necessities-water and grass. An important item was 
emigrant trains were rapidly consuming the grass and wood, so that trave tec 
constant search for food and fuel. When grass got scarce, they employed expedients. 
Thus, Captain Tidwell reports: 

In short time the Company formed into correll. At dark in the evening the 
Company was called together for meeting. It was opened by prayer by Ezra . 
Benson, another address by Franklin D. Richards, late from England. He was 
followed by Erastus Snow, late from Denmark. Then another tune, alter 
which Ezra T. Benson arose and addressed the congregation on the necessity 
of dividing the Company into two parts called the first and second wing. In a 
few minutes it was moved and carried that we separate into two wings for the 
benefit of feed for the cattle and in the whole to accelerate the speed of 
travelings. Then Elder Benson nominated Captain Andrew Whitlock tobe the 
Captain of the second wing and to be subject and under the control of Captain 
Tidwell, and to take the weak teams and to go on ahead of the first wing. 
Carried unanimous and tomorrow the Company can make all necessary 
arrangements. 

This did not meet with general approval and there was "manifested a spirit of 
contention and rebellion and some of these were in authority." 

There were often cases of desertion. The following from the Tidwell Journal cites 
and example: 

Captain John M. King deserted his ten and the Company went on ahead. It 
was said by W. C. Dunbar that he came out and said that he was going upon 
his own responsibility and would not be answerable for another man's sins. It 
is well known to most of the Company that he has been harping with a 
contentious spirit ever since we was reorganized at the cold springs the other 
side of the Missouri River. 

And again: 

September 7th. This evening Captain Russell from the eleventh Company 
passes us and also Captain Smith from the twelfth, as deserters from their 
Companies. 

Still there were good times too, for they were young and active people. Thus, at 
Greenriver, Captain Tidwell reports: 

Isaiah Vanderburge, a colored man, was baptized for the remission of sins 
and confirmed.. .At night we had a dance which went off well, for in a 
general thing all seemed cheerful and merry. 

An account of William Morgan's Welsh exodus from Kanesville is contained in an 
article written by T. H. Lewis, entitled, "The First Welsh Emigration, 1849, " and states: 
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In 1852, William Morgans and his company, which included some post 1840 
emigrants moved westward. With them were fifty wagons and ten carts. In a 
letter to Wales, William Morgans stated that he was captain of the guards and 
William Beddoe (of Penydarren, Merthyr) the clerk of the camp. Among other 
officers names by him were Captain D. Evans (Llanelly, South Wales), John 
Rees (Merthyr Tydfil). H. Evans, the former president of the West Glamorgan 
Conference. One gathers from his letter that conditions on the western trek 
were less formidable than they had been in 1849. 'The Saints are in good 
health; everyone has his canvas tent as white as snow. Much milk in our camp 
is being thrown away as casually as is the bath water used by two or three 
Merthyr colliers. We have more milk than we can use.' When this group was 
within eighty miles of Salt Lake City, whom did they meet but Captain Dan 
[ones who was returning from Utah to Wales. 

When Mountain Creek was reached, some noise from a westerly direc- 
tion was heard. That 'noise' marked the coming of three of the early Welsh 
emigrants who had traveled between thirty and forty miles from the valley to 
meet the newcomers. Those three were Thomas Jones (Hirwaud, Glamor- 
gan), Morgan Hugh (Pontyates), and William Jones, son of Evan Jones ( Abei - 
dare, Glamorgan). With them was a load of fruit, including watermelons 
potatoes, and onions. A little farther on, the emigrants met another group ot 
Welshmen who had likewise come to meet them, and in that group were John 
Parry (Newmarket, North Wales), Daniel Leigh, Owen Roberts, Thomas 
Jones, and Caldwaladr Owen. ., ( 

This particular letter from William Morgans gave some further details ot 
the journey across the plains. Hundreds of buffaloes were seen coming to 
drink at the Platte River. The Indians were 'kindly folk' if approached in the 
right spirit. When William Morgans and his company happened to meet some 
hundreds of Sioux Indians they were welcomed with the greeting, Ho do? 
Mormon, good.' The Indians spread their blankets on the ground and invited 
the Welshmen to sit down with them to smoke 'the pipe ot peace. 

It will be noted that two of the visitors included in the foregoing list were to become 
husbands of two of the Trchames. Thomas Jones married Sage, and Owen Roberts 
married Sarah. Samuel Leigh apparently was not present (unless the Daniel Leigh was 
Samuel). He and Mary probably lived at the time in the Spanish Fork area 

No doubt Jane and Edward were in the same general area and had likely visited 
with each other since their dramatic meeting on the trip west. 

The final stages of the journey were the most difficult. They had to cross the Big 
Mountain and the Little Mountain and come down the difficult terrain of KilUan s 
Canyon (Emigration) over an early fall of snow. ' At that time of the year even the snow 
could not have concealed the wonderful beauty of the Big and Little Mountains in the 
fall. 

When the late September and early October emigrants streamed into the Valley in 
1852, they represented the last remnants of approximately 1 ,400 Mormon teams and not 
less than 10,000 people. 2 They were "the caboose" of the Exodus of the faithful 
members of the Church who resided at Kanesville and St. Louis in 1852. 3 

At this "end of the road" and beginning of a new stage of their lives, Edward 
Ashton and Jane Trehame could look back on a long trail of hardship and tragedy. The 
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future could not be worse; it had to improve. They, therefore, wore no doubt full of 
hope and indeed they had reason to be. They were young, they had a belief, without 
which people are without anchor or sail, and they belonged to an aggressive society set 
tree m a new and unspoiled land of pr< 



romise 



Chapter Seventeen 

Great Salt Lake City 1852-1853 



In 1852, it was Brigham Young's custom to have the emigrants me * b y C ^ in 
Pitt and his band. They rode in Brigham Young's spacious carnage. On such occas ions 
the residents of the City lined the route, carrying melons and cakes. The oarf a rtdlery 
would fire a nine round salute, and the tired but exuberant emigrants would ^ directed 
to Union Square, where their wagons were unloaded, and where, before they were 
disbanded, Brigham Young gave them a welcome and instructions. 

The emigrants at this time saw Brigham Young at the very peak of his great 
leadership and command of his people. He appeared as a man sure of himself, fully 
aware of his responsibilities and capabilities and of the importance of his position He 
was not large, as is generally supposed. He was approximately five feet six inches tall 
and in 1852 had not yet become portly, as in later years. He was well balanced and had 
very delicate features, his hands and feet being especially small. His eyes were blue 
and his brown hair, which was just beginning to grey, hung loosely down his back to 
about his collar. His eyes were very direct and perceptive, and one of his most notice- 
able qualities was a dramatic bearing which caught the attention of anyone in his 

"'"'His welcome and advice to the emigrants was to the point He immediately 
dispelled any illusions any may have had that there was food and shelter for those who 
were able, (whether they worked or not.) They were told that they would drink the best 
water and breathe the best air in the world, and that food and work for the w.l hng was 
abundant. * Some, he explained, would want to travel to the outlying settlements whe. e 
help was needed and land and opportunity available for everyone. The people were 
reminded that the good things available to them were theirs for the effort necessary to 
obtain them, but that their first obligation was to live the gospel. He reminded them that 
there was no place in the Valley for idlers. After he had finished he blessed them all, and 
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ure hrr^ t 1 h ° Se in the Crowd who h ^ been in the City for some time to mak 
The f£ w It^ irSt eVenin § m the Cit Y was a memorable one. 3 the 
westb^nko f h 8 7^ atriVed in Salt Uke Clt y in 1849 formed a Settlem f o Wales, 
SanPetTcn! ^ ^u^ RiVer at about 48th South 4 Many of these later went to Wa 
^W^T*!?* their Ascendants still reside.* Others moved to the 15* 

By the timeF^ ??i ^ Bfteenth and Skteenth wards " * n 
He and his 21 ( ^ Asht ° n arrived the Fift eenth Ward was fairly well establ* 

Jane L D t PUt Up thdr ^ in that area amongst their Welsh ft*** of 
Pres dent oh; t Y ^ imme d,ate employment as a domestic in the hou* 
aj Sent o £ ^ ^ ^ returned from his Mission in E« ^ ft 

is reported as foil mter6St ° CCUrred at thls time which haS S ° mC ^ 



to John TavW' ca ™ to the Valley of Salt Lake City and went 

condmon TnL T k ' She said she would work at his home only ov .one 
a yell ' cl^ he WOuld no * ask her to marry him, as she already 
y ng man. She worked for John Taylor until 1854.* 

why the amklTtorvTe^ 1 " 8 V?* Was even asked < and in the absence of » 

suggestion thatfiZS w ^ ? ^ leaSt fr ° m this sma11 incident there ^ f dv taW 
several times over "1 8 S?** 1 * 1 to John Taylor, even if John was already ta* „ of 
P^ygamy. " al§ ° Seated some idea of jane's reaction to the bend 

^^^^^S^' Sage Treharne had promised to marry Th 0 ^ }^ 
*at it took a good moth " she h ad become so attached to the Gt***^» I 

ponder if Sister Greenp^ talk fr ° m Greene to get her to keep her P^ a „ce 

of a second wife comin T* SOmewh at concerned because of the common occ 

Sage married ThoirSo SUCh 3 situation - a vith hi* t0 

. nomas Tnn^ :_ ^ ... , . move d w»o the 
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.1 n^xr r\C Qcjlf T ^kp we were located in a tent in 

unable to work and I worked w J n we started in March 

eat, but it was very hard to get along until spring 
trying to find something to do.* 

, c a ,a A\A Hiirine that winter. In a brief account of 
I do not know what work Edward .M du n £ and his daughters, L.zzie and 
Edward Ashton's "Home Life, by ueorge 
Emma, it is written: 

in his work as a shoemaker, making ^ ^ ^ ^« J 
became acquainted with a charming young lady that w p y 
Taylor's home, by the name of Jane Treharne. 

u i-Viat her mother had met Edward 
It will be noted that Emma had remembered t tart h« m ot ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

earlier during a dramatic birth incident onthep. • , nt at the 

Jane may have helped Edward, whom she aneauy 

Taylors. . ... coward Ashton at the Taylors is not only 

The account of Jane's acquaintance with bdw Richard 's wife, it is also 

in apparent conflict with fte story re™ f^rne written by Emma, Elizabeth, and 
contrary to the record of the Lite or jane 
George, wherein it is stated: 

1 Bluffs a Company of Saints came 
While the family was living in Council d ^ Edward Ashton came 

from Wales. Among this Company ■ a yo u g ^ ^ introduced to 

along and at one of the meetings of the Saints Jane 
him. 

u- i mnsistently be made out of the three 
I believe there is a true story which and lane may have metal Council Bluffs. But 
apparently inconsistent accounts. Edwara ^ ^ dramatic one on the plains, 

the meeting which was significant to botn ^ wgg thfi beginning 0 f their 

where they were put together in a common ' Taylor ' s was perhaps a courting 
interest inone another. The ^^"^^SSdp of a lifetime, 
relationship resulting in ™ afd and an anonymous companion went to Boxel- 

In the early spring of 18W, ^ aWcl1 . 
der looking for work. His account is as follows. 

ipff the city and that we spent for our lodging 
We had 50 cents when we ett he y ^ ^ became very hard to get 
that night. Then we had to beg tor oi HP ^ because of the snow 

along, for the people could nottodu anyth J ^ ^ fe ^ ^ back 
what was on the ground and more ^ ^ aty There was n0 house 
after going as far as Boxelcier, wi 



*Li/e of Edward Ashton, 



as told to his children, Elizabeth, Emma, and George. 
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on the flat, just one tent owned by David Evans, where we stayed the one 
night. The next day was Sunday so we did not travel nor beg that day but 
stayed at Willow Creek and attended the meeting in the afternoon in the old 
log house. * 

This area at Willow Creek is now known as Willard, where so many of the Welsh 
later settled, some later going to Malad, Idaho. There still exists (1975) at Willard some 
wonderful Welsh rock masonry constructed by these early emigrants. 

When Edward returned to the City, he took employment on the Temple Grounds, 
assisting in the construction of the Temple. He was probably working there on April 6, 
1853, when the four cornerstones were laid. This was a day-long celebration. There was 
a band playing, singing, and speeches at each corner of the foundation. 

In July 1853, Chief Walkara, 'The Hawk of the Mountains," visited the City. He 
and his gaudy braves camped on the Jordan River, very near Edward Ashton's tent. 
Edward must have seen him on that occasion. 

Walkara was a baptized Elder of the Mormon Church and Brigham Young's Pro- 
blem Indian. He was notorious for his horse stealing from Mexico to California, and had 
an ugly reputation for bloodletting, child stealing, and slave trading. 

On July 2, 1893, he got riotously drunk, while trading horses with the California 
Emigrants across the river, and caused a commotion which left him in a war-like mood 
when he left the City a few days later. 8 If Edward saw Walkara, he was a rich Indian, 
possibly half Spanish, who wore clothing which was basically European, but covered 
with silver and all kinds of gaudy decorations. 

The Walkara incident is mentioned because of the importance which Walkara came 
to play in the life of Edward Ashton. 



Notes to Chapter Seventeen 



] B. Spencer Young, Jr., a great, great grandson of Brigham Young, related that one 
of the heirlooms possessed by their family was a pair of dress boots which at one time 
were owned and worn by Brigham Young. They were size 6-V2 and were worn by his 
young brother Richard when he was a young boy, becoming too small for him when he 
reached his teens. 

2 T.H. Lewis, in his article "The First Welsh Emigration, 1849" wrote: 
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When these Welshmen 'reached' the 'valley' they were surprised to find 
that the roads of Salt Lake City were 130 feet wide, and that there were trees 
between the carriage way and the pedestrian way (these could not have been 
very large). Alongside each road there was running water which could be 
turned on or off by the inhabitants. According to William Morgans the daily 
wage of an ordinary laborer was three shillings and sixpence. No wonder his 
comment was: 'Isn't this a better place for workmen than Merthyr Tydfil is?' 

The foregoing related to the Welsh who arrived in 1852. 

*The reference to Brigham Young's remarks comes from information from other 
wagon trains which arrived in the City in 1852, notably Captain Tidwell's Company. 

4 The writer wonders if the area on the west side of the Jordan River, which is 
referred to as Buena Vista, is the area where the Welsh resided and, if so, did it take its 
name from the good ship Buena Vista which brought the first Welsh to America. 
Perhaps someone who reads this account will have some information on that matter. 

The residents of Wales, in Sanpete County, pride themselves on many things, not 
the least of which is their claim that they have furnished more college graduates from 
their descendants than any other community in the State on a per capita basis. 

"In Tales of a Triumphant People, compiled and published by Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers of Salt Lake County Company, the following is written: 

On February 22, 1849, the Fifteenth Ward was organized with Abraham 
O. Smoot as bishop. He presided until 185! when he was succeeded by 
Nathaniel V. |ones. 

The ward was bounded on the north by South Temple, on the east by 
Second West, on the south by Third South, and on the west by the Jordan 
River. It was larger than the usual ward, containing twenty-seven ten acre 
blocks, but some of them were in the lowlands and were flooded by the river 
in certain seasons. In 1880 the population of the ward was 1,253. 

The first meeting-house and school-house was a log cabin which was 
replaced in 1852 by an adobe, twenty by thirty feet, at First South between 
Third and Fourth West ... 

Andrew Jensen lists the following original settlers and owners of lots in 
the ward: Nathanial V. Jones, Rodney Badger, Thurston Simpson, Thomas 
Judd, Thomas Forsyth, Shurl Olsen, Gideon D. Wood, David Peters, Peter 
Robinson, Andrew Cunningham, Andrew Jackson, William Empey, Robert 
T. Burton, John Wood, William Jones, James Hawkins, Homer Duncan, John 
C. Armstrong, John Leatham, Edwin T. Bird, John Webb, John Reynolds, 
Charles D. Barnum, Henry Heath, Daniel Bull, Benjamin T. Mitchell, William 
Long, Andrew Wood, David Phillips, James Ure, Richard Warburton, David 
Ames, Daniel Leah, Rice Jones, John Thomas, W.M. Allied, Chapman Dun- 
can, Joseph Pollard, Llias Morris, and Joseph R. Morgan. 

7 The early emigrants to Cedar City were sent for the purpose of making iron. 
There was coal in the Canyon to the east, which was called Coal Creek, the original 
name of Cedar City, and there was iron ore in abundance. It is this iron ore which now 
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^let^^T St6el Works. This experiment was 

8 Paul Bail! T m ^ ° f tHe m " St P-gressive settlements in the Wl* J, 

In U he describes 'HawkoftheMoun^ 
Pictures of Walkara and? ' Sit to Salt La ^ City in 1853. The writer has exam ^ 
did not resemble a tvni it T d SOme about hi * exploits in California and Me» ^ 
e asy to believe that hu * ^ P h y sic a%, or in energy and enterprise. It *°* ^ 
Mr ly Ninetenth Cent r Wc1S ° ne of the «"ly trappers who visited the area 
J" t0 the Indian CoZUV* m ° re P^bably one of the early Spaniards who 
B "8ha m Young was thJt SOUth " Hi * chief complaint through the y^ 

when the two met Walt ^ refused to tender him the courtesy of a 
* nd wit hout restriction a A" ^ fdt that he should have as many wives asBW 
Sou thern Utah were a fr a ri ° T' He Was 50 enamoured with this idea tha 

afraid t0 bt> ^t alone at night when Walkara was in the V* 
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The Walkara War (1853) 



^ „ , „ ,_ ft the City, an incident occurred which 
Sixteen days after "The Hawk ^ f t ™ L £ for a ood part of July and 
touched off an Indian war, which involved Edwai £.^ ub uent , Carriage. This event 
August and provided him with sufficient casn *° r d and direc ted the course of his 
also created a military situation which greatly in ^ ^ ided a j] the excuse 

life. The incident which started the war was ' and the ir families, were 

Walkara needed. It occurred while Walkara, with fn S & rf SpringviUe . 

camped on Spring Creek, about one J nule *,;L at J ace where he was living with his 

James Ivie, one of the settlers, had a cabin at in Walkara ' s Camp came to Ivie's 
wife and child, on July 17th, an Indian and a squ ^ squavv three cups of flour, 

cabin to trade three trout for some flour. Ivies w g ^ see med to be the squaw's 
When she did so, two Indians came into * M Z ^ the three small cups of flour that 
husband. This Indian became so enraged wntn ^ ^ ^ moment/ Ivie returned 
he knocked the squaw to the floor and started to ".^ bcing ver y tough, beat 

to the cabin. A fight ensued and Ivie, who naoa ^ ^ A thirdIndian , who had 
the two Indians into unconsciousness. One ° The war was on . 

remained outside, hastened off to inflame E(jward Ashton had become a 

By this time, or perhaps even earlier ™**JP^ called th e Utah Militia. It was a 
member of the Nauvoo Legion, which, in enforce law and order in the 

sort of Minute Man organization ^"^^f^'Xtion was to be mobilized, not as 
Territory. ■ In any war with the Indian s, ftu org a ^ sign ifi C antly, its members 
The Nauvoo Legion, but as the Utah ^^^Jketltmne, the Walkara War 
became eligible for federal pay. So far as i na 

prompted the first "call up" of this group. g {Q agsist the settlers in 

On July 21, 1853, Edward was »**^% ward was a Private in a "Regiment 
protecting their homes and property. At 
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an exnpHV COmmanded ^ Colonel George A . Smith, which Regiment was emp 7 
2 dlh0 ; a S amst th * Utah Indians." Edward's immediate commanding 50 
centst? K T ***** Captair « Thomas Canister, and his pay was $2.00 pet day 
cents for h ls horse. Tne ir 

unifo^T this , g T Up Was ^sembled, they must have seemed a t^^^asM 
o*ZZ'Z> Cl0thln S' COnsisted of an assortment of old country and new a 
few more c f meS u Th ^ offi ^rs were uniformed. It is quite possible thai he* waS 
much h? e J T tHan n6CeSSar y- Th e rate of pay allotted to an officer as ^ 
CortaS an ( that all0tted t0 Plates. Brigham Young did not oved 
mportant aspect of the venture.' ■ 

Colonel Wnit' ^ Wlth the rank » f colonel, was supported by the j^^Ca!*** 
H.M & I ?\ Kimba11 ' Colonel W.M. Andrews Lieutenants Thomas 
Some ££££S££: A1 * er ' Ho - Gushing, John L. Smith, and Jam * ^ nig ht - 
encampment n0t a PP oin *ed until the expedition arrived at tn 

musket' TndtT W T amazin §ly assorted. Some had rifles, some P^^en 6»J 
n ° ammunmon f 9PParentl y had ™ wea pons at all . Two of the Mil* ^ 

^ake, there ^ I W6a P 0ns ' and because the.r firearms were of an o ^ lt 

^rned out the'vW PraCtlCal ho P e of § ettin g any. Poorly equipped as 

Before Sn!^ 6 P ° Wer than was needed ' • r ,al ins^tf 

C °lonel Wi Ham H r ^ werc assembled a » d g iven ^ r neral Dan* 1 H ' 
Wells' written or?. t^* 11 ' Heber C ball's oldest son, read Genera 
r - lt Provided for six objectives, as follows: 

1 cin Settle 
m <mt S souK Proto ****** ^ *" ^ f 

Nephi. ASCert3in the movement and whereabouts of the Indians SOU 

^^cetoParnw^^" 3 State of defe ^e and then proceed to F jJ^£joh* 

°- L <*'s homeT Cr ° ek (Cedar Cit y)' and N ^ Harm ° ny 

4 p 

5- Cause In 6 Sett ! 6rS to ' Fort Up* in the larger centers. br0 Ugh l 
int0 S ^t Lake t b SUrplus st ock in the Southern Settlements to 

6 ' Enlist friendlvT^ ° V6r t0 the Presidin 8 Bish ° P u .-tUeine*** 
6ndl y Indl ans as spies and workers in the settler 

Th Th e 
^^JiT'W^ City on the morning of the 24th fj^*** j 

Alexander, F rs P t Ti ? d ^ rank " Thomas Callister was appoint d w 
* rt yfive men, fe 2 g L ^a*. John L. Smith was made a Sargeant gej 
J*** and one ca Sa« and the Allowing supplies and equip che e 

19 - 1/2 lbs. coffee, and fl? , ^ ^ b ^ad, 744 lbs. flour 58 lbs. bacon, 

lbs. of tea. 3 

'General Order Nj 0 ^ ] ssu d . 

b y General Daniel Wells, Military Archives, State Car 
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, „ r^itr9RfVi where thev met with Aron Johnson, who was in 

Theymivedat^onNy»lh,whmmeym enling their supplies. 

command of .ho Militia in thai area^He a sted ' *« m « r J dezvQUS // with 
Prom .here .hey went* Summ :Oteh near ^ ^ , te of march to 

C olonel George A. Smith and ten ^ p M 

Nephi, arriving at that city on the 27th day _o. j y where their animals could 

M^^V^^S^S^^ had brought with him Genera, 

ssix — ■ » - - «- 

Head Quarters Nauvoo 
Legion Adjt. Genl. Office 
G.S.L. City, July 25, 1853 

Gen. Orders No. 2 ^ ^ assigned t0 the command of all the 

and comrnanded ^er^ce ^ ^ ^ ^ t 

and per— for^and no man is at liberty to refuse to obey flu. order 
without being dealt with as an krI needed for teams and milk, 
m JL MS ZX>X^« «- ^ coarse of the Presiding .shop 

in th n/ ^rSSS^^ and retiuired t0 carry out the instruc ; 

I 1 haw here ore been universally given by the Governor and 
tions which have hereto" Territory in regard to defense, and all the 

others who are ^^^^^^riaBOA. Smith shall direct. 

V - ? , t ..-ir'nrv and he will be sustained by him in enforcing the 
Swhil t C h" sTsLll receive and in doing all other necessary things 
Wh5 Z his judgment he may think proper. 

Signed Brigham Young, Governor, Ex Officio 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
Commander in Chief of Militia 

Signed Daniel W. Wells, Lieut. Gen. Comdo. 
Nauvoo Legion." 

SSrtS-SSS.iSSr™ slightly wounded hy an hrdian arrow. 



•Gen. »*» No 2. Daniel Wells, Military Archives. S.at. Capitol. 
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unit waloSwedlo Tem^ 8 ^7 U) ° k U P their mar * to Fillmore. Robert Burns of the 
their buildings which wt Cphi Wi * ten mon ' to assist the people in tearing down 
the ^rt. Captain Whipp JS* *" Fort and ' so far as practical moving them nto 
eighteen men and remov 1 °^ e T l0Cal Mllitia was ordered by Colonel Smith to take 
with General Orders No V°a ! Ukc ^ a11 surplus cattle and grain, in accordance 
take to Chief Walkara 1 ' * is pIace they gave friendly Indians some tobacco 
' '°ng with the following letter from Brigham Young: 



"Great Salt Lake City 
^ptain Walker- 1 send Klly 25 ' 1853 

who 1 Ser >Ci VOU srvm Q ^u- _ 



Captain Walker- 1 senH J y 25 ' 1853 

when you get lonesorn/°v S ° me tobacc ° for you to smoke in the mountains 
a [ e the best frinds and * w 3 f ° o1 for %hting your best friends, for we 
f se would kill you S d * heonl y ^ends that you ha5e in the world. Everybody 
fnertdly Indians do ^ f c ° u 'd get a chance. If you get hungry send some 
ca «le and flour. uloul Y Settle ^nt S and we will give you some beef, 
f°5 e of your prisoner tr ; rf d ° f tobacco which I send you, you can let 
When you g et g0od S * M, and then you will know that it is good- 
3™ should be ashamed, v 1 Wou,d to see you. Don't you think 

Bri l° U kn ° W 1 have always been your best triend? 
bn gham Young.* 

vZ^f^^r'P^ S ° me lndia " signs, pomes, and moccasin^ 
th Ulm 7 e u the y Ca ^d for tt° Ut t : °° P ' M - the y tossed the Sevier River mt | 
4e icnc h e endre ^Uwa^r 8 ^ " in an are£ > that was so dangerous and cr* 
as ho S( ' SerVedas out ideL P 'T d ° n 8«ard." Some, who were older and n 

Sir* and " the youn s er b °y s were placed on 1 

^^P^^:^ d T W ^ evening prayers. The ^ 
the rest^^ seven wagons and one carriage. CoU f 

When ft Unted - T he rem and fift y Pounds, used the carnage- M 

girded m t UnU to «k up \ u^7 er ^de in the wagons. , eft a nd 

colu m „ Z "ST A § u ard of Zt the ,u>xt " proceeded in an a U J he 

Sa 't Creek Fl f nCe of *e Comnf" 1 mt>n ' Under a " officer, trailed the rear ot 
a PProacl w H r re) the n^t dT^ arched in ^ont. They reached the outsku 
^^^^^^^^ Kimba11 a detail ° f ^"Thi deta^ 
Possession^ rf^ 8 n° Ute ^ rol 1 ' k ' y to obs erve if the people were alert. Th ^ 
Fort. Many of of * be * 0re they w< *° Fort ^ the southeast and were fig^ 
scattered 4? the ^men wer e IT? ? etected - The men of the City were oU 

911 ° Ver the prairie" ° Ut tendin § then- gardens. The cattle and horses 



; MilUar y Archives St , 

■ Kimball l oh 

Letters ' Militarv Re , 

R """'- K ' State Capitol. 
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When the rest of the Company arrived, the people were assembled and strongly 
censured by the officers. General Orders No. 2 was read, and the people told in no 
uncertain terms that they were to "fort up" and send their surplus stock to the Presiding 
Bishop. For the most part the people took the orders and instructions without com- 

P 31 There were several friendly Indians at the Fort who professed much friendship for 
the Mormons. They were "Pauvaunts." However, they were not trusted. A plug of 
tobacco was left with D.B. Huntington to send to Walkara, if he learned of his whereab- 

° UtS Before they left Fillmore a detail of 20 local Militiamen was selected from the Fort to 
take the surplus cattle and grain to the Presiding Bishop's office in Salt Lake City. 
Fourteen men were left to assist in strengthening the Fort and in moving the torn down 

bUll Thfy arrived at Corn Creek, or Parowan, on the 30th day of July. Parowan in 1853 
was very pleasant and orderly. All the houses were made of a pink adobe, which in the 
evening light, glowed like soft, warm lights. The people there were far removed from 
the influence of Salt Lake City and there was a much more independent spirit amongst 
them than in the settlements to the north. They did not fear the Indians, and, in fact, 
had many working for them in their homes and on their farms^ Some of the inhabitants 
had purchased Indian children. These children lived in the homes of the inhabitants 
and were treated in most respects as members of the family. They were not treated as 

SlaV From Parowan the unit moved to Coal Creek (Cedar City) and as far south as New 

Harmony where Major John D. Lee, one of the Militia officers was located. Lee knew 

more about the Indians than anyone they met; in fact, he was other then, or very soon 

thereafter the Federal Indian Representative, or, as it was then called, Indian Farmer, 
tnereatttr, he freaera una f ^ Walkara was hls fnend/ and 

Lee was not worried about the India, is n Neverthele8S/ Lee willingly turned 

that Lee sometimes took care of Walkaia s stocK. iNevei i , b y 

° , . , , oH . lp ncreed to comply with the order. Some of 

' _ . . i, , <Ti-nH(rine v turned over to Colonel George A. 

in the area of Cedar City eventually and grudgingly u am m,,nirinn 
Smith 600 head of cattle" with instructions to convert them into arms and ammunition, 
and to place the rest to their credit in the tithing herd. 

At Coa Creek! Edward and his friends saw the new iron works the iron and coal 
1 ^ 1 , , c^^p () f the members of the unit went with Colonel Kimball 

mines and the coking pita. ^Some ^ ^ for the coa l miners. Many of these 

and a detachment of men to ^X^J 3 were d in extracting coa. from the 

C^LZTtoiZ M gham tung intended thft the mines stay open at all cost. 
S S the expedition ran into a group of "Saints" who were qui e mdepen- 
/M^oa. l Lraeonah and Parowan the people had cheerfully accepted 

Gen SSt ilMSSS-d in tearing down ^^^u^ 
T , , , t-Uom in<5i'He the walls. But at Coal Creek it was a airrerent 

Parowan Fort and moving them msiae tut wai 



^ On August 8th, when the citizens of the city started dividing their stock, several of 
un August om, reatene d to shoot stock and men before they would permit 

he residen s rebelled and ^ Colonel Smith was hastily summoned. He 

their animals to be moved to .Salt Law suqr 

placed twelve of the -™nder For ^ whcre thcy were tnod by . 

mutiny. These five were taken a rtw uciya 
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"You have stolen ou > I Cltiz ^ confronted Colonel Smith with these remark^ 
or have it rot 0n Z 5 ' I** haVe we more ? 1 would sooner fence it to the India* 
T he five who w.m-p T $ T have U tak *n away from my own corral." , 
P la ced in irons ( 0ne ofVw 8 With mutin y were found guilty, excommunicated, J 
^sported back to Grl a , ^ T pr ° ducts manufactured at Cedar). Later, they ^ 
f «ned toward the n , ^ Gty 38 »«iaded prisoners. When the exped** 
10U Wi nd h0ad 0f cattle *' US P° ssesyi on the five prisoners, and ovci 

^mint SymSof TS**' Edward Asht "" qualified for his pay f ^ 
^'d,ers were reliev ed oft ^ U § ion - A * ^at point, he and most of h* f ^ 
Edward arrived i n Salt L , ^.^^P^nsibility and permitted to return to then" home 

1 cannot leave this enkl Y latter P a * of August 1853. , . , n an d 

comm ent What ^Pi ode m Edward Ashton's life without some speculation^ 
People m the settte^^ *^ ° f this high-handed method of dealing w h 
^/oldiery was e^aeed ^ his Se ™* of justice and propriety that a Un> 
ertv? n 7 - ? ** P «Bid K C ° Ue u Ctin 8 s m-plus grain, teams, and cattle to place u 
SL " v C ° nc ^ 1 mf t?H Whe '" e th ^ would be commingled with Hth^P?* 

Anothe 6 f0l ' m 0fc ^tle? Y en 8 a 8^ in herding church propel 

wf^S^r °*«** to any curious man: Where did John Dj 
?ohnD 0 L COU,d "eW h Were SUr P 1US t0 him, especially those belong" S ^ 
% ^^wltLl^ " his d --V «. Wednesday, 11 Decern^' 
Santas Cou T * nd 2 horse 4 yoke <> f «*e, and 3 yoke of cows 

his fim„ ^ ryorin California "t , Certa h%, lohn D. Lee did not get | n ^. or ded 
convent? and no *' u * ^ ca ^ul diary in which he x&* 

^^t^^^^l^^ »« mentioned. New Harmony ■ 
southern ° Hat the V lv ° f the Ca hfornia emigrants, who lost so many 
W «C^" 1 haVe my own " r ° Ute ove ' Humbolt rather than ^ 

Th earl r Were on such * ab ° Ut the ^urce of John D. Lee's cattle, and 
P e °ple Th " y M ° rm «ns Were ^ , .biding 

settlers in 7" f nd ^t, as coif 7^ ^^king, a very orderly and law f^y 
te rito 1 °i nia ' was ^ J?* the vi §> " la nte law enforcement of £ „ 
tional. dayS Was theocnH d , able - But tht ^w wh ich the Mormons o^ 

Qt y and L " y ' the conduc tof S ^ enforcement was sometimes no tf*^ 
,aw - T he tria t ng - th ° Se who L^l ^ eor 8 e A. Smith in confiscating cattle a t , 

T he e ^ C ° Ur ^ of InqZt^ 1 * mutiny was unauthorized by any 
ha *kd Onl leaders d uringTh L « d less s ^ction. , _ high' 

tees Provided? S1 P ns th ey sVow P f flCUlt P eriod -ore dictorial and some t^^n- 
Seekin g i s P ro by ^ U "hed Snt d r Uttle "nderstanding of, or regard fo b L n 
Prote ction of their rights ° nStitUti0n ' which th ^ y S ° ° ftCn ° 

* Lett ^>fCeo rg0A . 
John o / Smit h to Go 

0 """ S ' Hh.„ you!:' W *' IWK S„ tt Archives, S»« 

n 8 University. 
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So—rshovoex^^ 
adhere strictly to constitutional law on the grounds th«t Utah wa ^ ^ 

therefore constitutional law was not W^^«8^ in 1850/ adapted the 
event spurious because the original State of D^t ^ea almost all its 

Constitution of the United States in the original laws, and incorpi 
provisions in the original State Constitution. inter estine period in Edward 

The Walkara War marks the beginning of a very f^ s ™& > ? in ,871, 

Ashton's life. From this point on, until ^^^^^^ ^6 in an 
Edward's life was greatly influenced by ^ ^^^^Xe^eLnereierred 
environment where, because of his loyalty and naturalintel "gence, 
to as "one of those trusted by Brother ^^X^^' 

1 am not suggesting that there were dark out that there were 

character and reputation refutes any such suggestion I an pointing ' 
two government in Utah. One was the ^™^*£^L*o^ de 
the unofficial yet very real State of Deseret The J e ™*°™ functioned de facto without 
jure with sovereignty. The unauthorized Stat i o Ues ^ ^ ^ Govemor! 
sovereignty. Both were governing at the same time, d States Government, 

While the State of Deseret was not f^dTe^lly held elections supporting its 
the people in the Territory recognized it, and regumry nex us of all Utah 

officers. Failure to understand this is to miss the most imp 

temporal history. Cresting governmental duality requires 

An understanding of this peculiar and mteres ir gg , inning wit h Zion's 

an examination of early pre-Territorial Mormon mihtary nu y 6 ^ 
Camp. In a revelation given in February 1834, at Rutland, un 
laimed the will of the Lord as follows: 

Behold, 1 say unto you, the redemptior ^ ^^23neSto 
power; therefore, I will raise up unto my peop s ^ Abraham, and ye 

like as Moses led the children of Israel, and or tne arm. 
must needs be let out of bondage by power and with 

■ ■ iParlevP Pratt and Lyman Wight to gather 
Joseph Smith thereupon commissioned lariey^ . command they were "to go 

an army of five hundred men. Under Josepn „ [n May 0 f that year, 

"P ■ • .unto the land of Zion . • .and organize my K hundred men engaged in a 

Zion's Camp was organized and an expedition ot atot ^ was ki i led - 
bizarre battle with their Ohio enemies in wtticn cap ^ ^ forerunner of the 
This abortive effort had Io % ra " g ,f'K generally considered by its modern 
development of "The Kingdom of God, wn " l nrch It was not so considered m 
members as synonymous with the Mormon tn • Illinois, in Winter Quarters, 
Kirtland, Ohio, in Jackson County, Missouri, in ^ ^ stressed that "The Kingdom 
Iowa, or in the early days in the Utah Territory. It slu)U R waS/ a t least in theory, 

of Cod" was a temporal kingdom-in reality, a govei nment. 



'Doctrine and Covenants, Sec 103-15-17. 
'"'Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 103-30-34. 
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a nd frequently in 

Priesthood, 4ich admilf^ 3nd a P art from the Church, or mere precisely, the 

, In the winter rf^JS? ? eccl ^iastical affairs. 
Where they settled wh" t t ^ the Mormon people moved to the Mississippi River 
2 S a ^nd of J os I n e tHe Cit y ^ Nauvoc, Stephen A. Douglas, who 

f b «h am Linco , n w J° S ^ mith / helped obtain for the City a home rule charter. 
erms N auvoobe ^ a m b of the legislature which approved the charter By 

^ constitutional S*?*' authori ** to enact any taw, subject only to fed** 
government, was organ , " ' ta :° nS - ™ ere " Th <-' Kingdom of God," as a temp** 
TZ Us a ^my th e m real sovereignty over the people. It hadxts own 

^verpooi, England, noted 1^°° Legion - In 1842, the Millennial Star published* 

^T^^^ttr ,he Coundi - f whkh becaroe in dbv e ^ 

witho ■ ° W for *e fir,, Tm t eNauvo oGovernmenesecretlyadministe«dby' 
affZ L S ° verei 8My, buf , ' ne . re cam <-- into existence a temporal govei i 
- h -hp es^ P ;° ple - Many offte? ^ ° f — sity governed the tempo* 

like Dl L ed in ec clesiaL Ca l nCl1 members were holders of the P» eS **L 

Churc h l H - Wells ' vvhob eca l affairS ' but °% influenced temporal matters. S ■ 
spelled btT * ey W ^ firs J • Tf ab ° Ut 1847 ' -ere not even members of * 
backwards, YTFIF, for^-pa ° ' T,U> ^ginal members of the Council of rW 
babbitt A , ' f0,, ~ Secrecy were: 



W. 



%% 



llf*«' Almon 
Benson' p leXan der Cluff, W.W. 

♦Bent 2* 9 Taft *Coolidge, Joseph 

*Bernh,ser;t * CUtler ' A1 P heUS 
♦Brown IT M - Eldredge, Horace 

*Bullock Tk ah *Emmett, James 

Bu rton' R nK° mas 'Fielding, Amos 
•Cahoon p m T - Fielding, John 

Cannon * yn ° Ids Fullmer, John S. 

^nnon' r §US M - ""Grant, George D. 

'Carringt'J 0 /^ Q- "Grant, Jedediah M. 

*Clay ton Wilr ert * HaWS ' Peter 

' Vl||lf, m Heywood, Joseph L. 

*Hollister, D.S. 

[ menkl ^r, v 0] m , 

9dded **« hX S ^-- H,,,, o/ „„ ( ,, n /; . v| . 260 . 261 , 26 3, 267,3^ 
mamder **d betwe , ' D. Lee, pp. 97,103,110,163, Clay*- & 

tcs < Council of Fifty, 1880. 
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Clinton, Jeter 
*Hunter, Edward, Jr. 
*Hyde, Orson 
'James, Samuel 

Jennings, William 
*Johnson, Benjamin F. 

Kimball, Charles S. 

Kimball, David P. 

* Kimball, Heber C. 
Kimball, H.P. 

**Lee, John D. 

"Lewis, P.B. 
Little, Feramorz 
Lott, Cornelius P. 

* Lyman, Francis M. 
*Marks, William 

* Miller, George 
Morley, Isaac 
Nuttall, L. John 

**Pack, John 
' Page, John E. 
*Parker, John D. 
*Phelps, William W. 
*Smith, Joseph 

Smith, Joseph F. 

Smith, Silas S. 
"Smith, William 

Smith, William R. 

Smoot, Abraham O. 
*Snow, Erastus 

Snow, Lorenzo 

Snow, Willard 
* ' Spencer, Daniel H. 
'Spencer, Orson 

Stout, Hosea 

Taylor, George J. 
*Taylor, John 

Taylor, William W. 



Hooper, William H. 
i: Pratt, Orson 

* Pratt, Parley P. 
Pratt, Parley P., Jr. 
Preston, William B. 

' Rich, Charles C. 
Rich, Joseph C. 
Richards, Franklin D. 
Richards, Franklin S. 
Richards, H.J. 

* Richards, Levi 

* Richards, Willard 

* Rockwell, Orin Porter 
**Rockwood, Albert P. 
**Roundy, Shadrach 

* Scott, John 
Sharp, John 

**Shumway, Charles 

Smith, Elias 
♦Smith, George A. 
♦Smith, Hyrum 
♦Smith John 
♦Smith, John Henry 

Thatcher, Moses 
**Turley, Theodore 

Wells, Daniel Hanmer 

Wells, Junius F. 
*Whasson, Lorenzo D. 
♦Whitney, Newel K. 
^Wight, Lyman 
-Woodruff, Wilford 
♦Woodworth, Lucien 
♦Young, Brigham 

Young, Brigham, Jr. 

Young, John W. 
♦Young, Joseph 
** Young, Phineas H. 



nuc Church, VI. 260-261,263, 267,341. 
•Members in 1844 under Joseph Smith-Sources History 0) ^ ^ ^ 110 ,163, Clayton, pp.202- 

**Members added during Exodus 1846-1847, Diane* of John D. Lee, PF • 
203 . p'ff 1 880 

Remainder added between 1847-1880-Minutes, Council of H y, 

"Klaus j. Hansen, Quest for Empire page 251. 
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" n ^^T^^^ Hst contained most of the General Authorities 
t6m P^al matters. ^ the ^mes of those who functioned officially only 

g ^^S^^J^ was organized, all of the officers were ng*** 
DeSeret p The Se originatf £ f ^ Council of Fifty organized the State 
Governor: Urs ' who were all Fifties, were: 

Secretary 0 f State- Brigham Young 

state Treasurer: Willard Richards 

Justices of the Newel K. Whitney 

Su preme Court' Heber C. Kimball, 

Chief Justice 
John Taylor, 

Assistant Justice 
a N.K. Whitney, 

^torney General: Assistant Justice 

J™*** Daniel H. Wells 

s " Sessor a nd Collector- Horace C. Eldredge 

gH^aker of House- Joseph L. Heywood 

Feaker 0 f Senate- Jedediah M. Grant 

rk of General Assembly Heber C. Kimball 

How does Thomas Bullock' 

^ ^fe^t^ function? how does it 

t*« --ntfm )r P d ^^ h by Pladn g y peop,e in jail; in fact, it cj»£^ 
lm P°sed in a Y ° Stra d2ation-lpv Uh lts own members if there are not too , 
members? T h7 6 , rly P e *od of ^ C ° mmuni cation, with all the sanctions that m 
We. ' he °nly p 0ssible *he Territory. But, how to maintain order ^ " f y 
Greater Salt I t0 have some sort of regulatory and disap 

toa^?^?^ a r organized by the State of Desert i*d jgj 
T th0rit y' I am c enf ° rcin § ^ 0Vernm ent, had a police force vvhic .had ^ 

^^S^ d «^frSS ° rdina — The State of Deseret had ^ 
?f. lotion u n f 8 Wh ° acted ij the rank * of the Nauvoo Legion were dra* n ve 
member b *t sut Wa * Edward Ashton one of these an 

?^nd of cot f 8 a ^teSn that an examination of Edward's a<*v ties ^ 
m Unnin §ham a ° n °^l William H r ^ * Ca P tain in the "Legion-Militia ' *^ 
W ^ by ai * dose'^ 1 ^ M aj o r 0^ 1 Ca P tain Thomas Callister, Majo An 
w ndt>r ' ar < I, elatt0 ^ Wi? h e p eraI R ° bert T- Burton, and his persona g 
2? ^5'^eQS President Io^ Taylor, William Jennings, JJ ^ 
cct° Se > aS8 odat t, COUnci lofF^ n ' is m ore than coincidental. All but W 
CCUSed of bein" hatitis easvtol; J^ 1 **' wh " was a ranking military ^>en 
8 the "Danite C a ° ^^ 6l |f Veth at he too was a member. Burton wa s d 
Ptain and was later the Bishop of Edward S 

'Lin nc ... . 



Officers listed on front page. 
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.... _ ilitia officer other than Major 
where Edward became the hightest ranking military ^ , eGhie £o£ Police and 
Cunningham and Colonel Burton. Major Cunningham ia Revenue, and later the 

Colonel Burton became County Sheriff, dlTe ^ or Community in the mouth of 
Commanding Officer whose army broke up the Morns m kept "over the 

Weber Canyon. (See Chapter 23). The Cavalry for the Legion Mill 
river" in the Fifteenth Ward. a5out it. If it functioned 

If there was an unofficial police force, Edwara k ^ ^ » truste d by Brother 
through the Nauvoo Legion he probably participate _ ^ whkh he knew. The 
Brigham," he kept confidential the nature of any a f nQ Qne There a re many 

existence of such a force if, in fact, it did exist-shou ku f ^ sudden ly transplanted in 
instances in history where a self-governing group o p ^ happened to the Mormon 
an area where it is subject to government by othe ^ the Great Salt Lake 
people when they left Nauvoo, and later Winter Quart , ^ happe ned to the 
Valley. They expected to govern themselves The same United St tes 

large numbers of highly civilized Chinese who came "to re forced t0 live 

during the building of the railroads. Because o^o f prej through their 

in China towns, where, without sovereignty they g n had their own jails. 

Tongs, while still being subject to Federal and State Taws^ 1 y wouJd have b 

I am sure the early Pioneers did the same sort ° ^ " p jj e d to some of the very few 
very little criticism had this enforcement not been ^ they did n ot approve. 
non-Mormons who lived in the Territory. Undersu 



Notes to Chapter Eighteen 



h'ch made every able 

'The State of Deseret enacted a ConstUutional g^J^^*"^ 
-an in the Territory subject to MHitia. 
referred to as the militia, and at other times as , tne Commander of the i 

Commanding General of the Legion and Brig ram Y o^g^ ^ and the same . 
So as far as 1 have been able to determine, the) * 
r\.^„,-. , . • ._ „ * c follows: 



w as rar as 1 nave Deen aoic w 

Constitutional provision was as follows: „ hite male 

The militia of this state shall be ^^Ire, 
citizens, between the agesof eighteen except su^ ^ an<J shall be armed, 
exempt, by the laws of the United Sta t es provide. 

e q u,p P ped Ld trained as ft. <*" > * <^£2£££2£l 
All Commissioned officers ot trie u d , y; an d all com 

elected by the persons ..able to F*™^,," 
officers shall be commissioned by u« 
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rpl J n 1 ? 51 ' the Law « and Ordinances of the State of Deseret included an ordinance in 
relation to the Militia of the State of Deseret. It divided the State into districts and set up 
giments, battalions, and companies, and provided for court martial jurisdiction, 
ese laws compiled in 1851, are in a rare volume which is a collector's item, 
toward was a Captain of Ten while crossing the plains. This followed the organiza- 
.onal pattern of 10's, 20's, and 50's of the Legion. Was Edward a member of the Legion 
then? I don't know. 

2 Brigham Young, as Territorial Governor, had authority to call up the Militia for 
peciai duty. This provided for special federal pay. It is probable that the regular Mihtia 
icers and men also received pay from the Quarter Master for special drills and duty, 
much like our present National Guard. 

It will be noted that at this time there was no general teaching against the use of tea 
or coffee. This came later. 

4 I have on several occasions noted the expression "shall be dealt with as an 
enemy. It seems to have held more threat than the statement "shall be dealt with 
according to law." 

On many occasions, I asked the former Assistant Church Historian, Anthony 
Lund, if there was any information in the Church records regarding Edward Ashton 
other than that generally known. He always said, "Clifford, your grandfather was one 
01 those trusted by Brother Brigham." The identical words were stated to me by William 
reharne's daughter-in-law, Ann Hughes, who lived to a very old age. Maybe this only 
means what is apparent. I don't think so. The phrase was often used to mean more than 
the obvious. Perhaps it is the lawyer in me, but trust means a trustor and a trustee— 
with and obligation both ways. In Utah history this was often true. 



Chapter Nineteen 



Marriage and Early Home Life 1854 



When Edward Ashton returned to Salt Lake City in August of 1853, he had with 
him sufficient funds, by reason of his Militia pay, to finance his proposed marriage with 
jane Trehame. William Lewis performed the ceremony on the 6th day of February, 
1854. Edward was 33 on June 26th. 

Jane had everything planned. Arrangements had been made with her sister Sarah, 
who had married Owen Roberts, for temporary living quarters. This consisted of one 
room. It was located in the Roberts' home, which was at 645 West First South, in the old 
Fifteenth Ward. Living conditions must have been cramped, and the furniture primi- 
tive, but more than adequate for the humble Ashton needs. 

Furniture, which was a luxury item in 1854, was generally home made, and in the 
case of the Ashtons, very simple and even crude. It consisted of a small cook stove, a 
large box for a table, and two smaller boxes for chairs. The bed had four timbers nailed in 
between the ends. From these pegs they stretched a small rope from side to side. 
Another rope was stretched between the pegs from head to foot, intersecting with the 
ropes which had been stretched crosswise. This formed a webbing of 8 inch squares. On 
this rope foundation a ticking filled with corn shucks was laid. The bed clothes were 
placed on top. The corn shucks made a comfortable bed when fresh.* 

Edward worked during this period for John Taylor, a member of the Council of 
Fifty, high in the ecclesiastical order. He apparently performed in the same manner he 
had for Ellis several years before in Wales. He also made shoes for the Taylor house- 
hold. This alone could have been a full time job. 



'Taken from the Life of Edivard Ashton, as written by his children, Elizabeth, Emma, and George. 
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Basin^rJa had been 5!tT S S ° Ven y ears old - Alr eady most of the streams in The Great 
reached not only the Vf ful WOrk ' The expansion of the Mormon Empire had 
** Continental Dividl State " f Utah, but had extended eastward^ io 

Nevada*, including S ° Utherly to the Mexican Border, westerly to the Sierra 
Inclu de a sm a ii part of (T^ P ^ of Southern California, and northerly far enough^ 
of the wealth of Utah *T • hlS P ro POsed State of Deseret in 1850 embraced 
« f Colorado, the silver E5 < ^ fields of Wyoming, the heavily mineralized regions 
^ea n/ including the n ^ NeVada ' a11 « f I Southern California to the Pa * 

^^^--whfl^fl^?^ ^port of San Diego, and the future City of 

W, ; hi " *e walls of JSS*£^ do RiVer ran fe ^ire mi S ht V courS€ C ° mP in e 
miles - tSe,et ^ entire area contained an estimated 490,000 square 

h I850 d "th e r uSL^ °! Seret ' h «wever, was not to be, except in an unofficial 
organized the Terrify of T, f^^nrnent, ignoring Deseret's bid for Statehood, 
made the first 1: ^ Br, 8 h am Young, who was the Governor 01 ^ « 
*e county i n which ^ ^T^' ^more became the first "state" 
P esjdent Millard FilhTo'e wf i WM named Mill -d. This, of course, was in hono' O 
B »§ham Young Was ^1 the r° ^ apP ° inted Bri § ham ^ung Governor. Note tha 
Even this Territory e x eeH ^ ern ° r ° f the State ° ( Deseret , ( mthe 

parallel on the sol n t! * 5 the P^sent State of Texas. It extended fron 
^ d !° n the *™ to ^^^P-"^ on the north, and from the Contm ^ 

ZEszs* — — would ca 849 

omside ?: Wife Wer eSe in m ° StaU ° f these were Mormon, so that Edward 
pSe m f UenCe - Their Ser r^; 111 Mo ™°n world, almost entirely rel^ 
Theb ^?^ Wl «^rf„^ B,i 8 1 ^ You "8- Their belief was in GfJL. 
^^:r dS Were "as- Selves' with food, clothing, and shel* 
^So&^^fe The society to which they belonged 
Was eccleS ? 8 in 185 4 Would I A P ^ ' Economica1 ^ were reduced to tq 

y ^csis c m ^trr ared ridkui ° J - if *« was a socl 

150 civilian I'" 01 ° f the State o J*^ as Territorial Governor of the Territory 

f^^^e^ °££Krr steptoe had in his command i75 /° £ 

Bri § h ^, ^^^PrSSl^ Was b ound for California. In 
ca Pacity. Thro, u not b een adv " 1 le / ce na ming him the new Territonal Co her 
^C^^ts^ n ° ^"ntion of being replaced in « 
£ r ° misi ng pS 6 SU PP° r t of C " , Wmter U was a " cat ™ d mouse" game- Br»g 
Bri §bami P b ° e & 10n ' a »d either £ r ° P e - C ° lonel Ste Ptoe soon was placed >n 0 f 
1 biCau ^ he dared n 0 t ( he knew he ? could not govern in P^d 
0t ' ° r because of personal reasons, finally abando 
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»g* unu uunu numc Liyi 

^ t t This left Brieham Young 

any intentions he may have had and moved on to California, ni. 

still in complete control. 1 of the Utah Militia, other- 

During this period Edward Ashton and other mernneis n ^ ^ ^ influen ce the 
wise known as the Nauvoo Legion, were kept alert and on pa had a standing 

imported soldiery and Colonel Steptoe of their power. At tnis , jt had the most 

army almost as large as that of the United States government . ^ Edward 

Powerful military organization in the west. Sometime duimg ^ ^/ Fiftee nth Ward 
was elected a Lieuenant in this Militia organization. His i ag a Serg eant at 

area, Ninth Military District. His friend, James Moyle, wc 

abo ut this same time. * , , ci< 4prable trouble, so that when 

The presence of the "foreign soldiery" caused consia ^ wrote: "It was 

they left for California, Heber C. Kimball, writing to tus « mw „ 

getting to be a little hellish, but it is getting to be more 
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on a free and easy plan 

'Colonel Steptoe made the mistake of prac ticing ; WJW^ tra pped, according 
«ot in conformity with theological principle! Because of th* or by his own 

to anti-Mormon writers, by two of Brigham Young S a J embarrassme nt placed 
^discretion, according to Mormon writers, so hat his pe whichever version is 

h ^ in a position where discretion was the better par to* v for ^ information 

^rrect, Steptoe was established as a vulnerable ch rac te£b ^ „ sch ^ of 
a 'e not quoted as the incident is too well known in ^ ^ information he 

bought" are clearly enough defined that anyone can e< y 



iitary Records, Archives, State Capitol. 



Chapter Twenty 



Birth of First Son and the Utah Famine 

1855-1856 



Ash ton He arrived July 14, 

1o Edward and Jane's first-born was Edward Treharne • ^ and 0 wen 

i, 855 - The arrival was announced in the one ^ eir endowments in the o d 

^berts. * Prior to this day, Edward and Jane had teamed the were invxted o 

Council House. This was on April 1, 1854. On March ^ them his congratula- 
President Brigham Young's office on S 0 u th Temple- ^ * f 

h0ns ^d a fe'w words of advice, he sealed ^h^^^ The Fifteenth Ward m 1855 
. The City at that time was divided into twenty Ward 8 . ^ ^ of the Welsh 
m »ght well have been called the Welsh Ward, foi w » ^ ^ c , water 
f^Ple had settled. It consisted of twelve square blocks c ^ onto the little farms. In 
tr ? m City Creek ran along the streets into irrigation ( K t ^ ^ following; 
a b 'ography of James Henry Moyle, Gordon Hinckley 

If one wishes to study 

The Fifteenth Ward was Mormonism in ^. a f ^ le , on e had but to put 
the faith as it expressed itself in the daily lives of the p F wQuld be found 
this section of the Church under the micr oscope^ K> ^ earth . H ere too 
various nationalities, mostly Welsh, skills, a self-assurance 

would be found a large array of different ^ a ^ ith ma nufacturing cen- 
that springs from an independent spirit, mdus ry g religioUS satura 

taring i n the home, self sufficiency in the socu 

ind George. 

0 f the Life Qf Edward Asfjt0fh as written by his children, EHzabet , ^ 
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tion of life such as was not to be f -1 

intellectual ferment hardlv t k outside a Mormon community, and an 

y to be expected in a city in the wilderness. 

Shortly after Edward Treharne wm I , 
rod lot on 6th West between 1st an 1 ? ! c"' fa *herand mother purchased a 5 by 20 
corner of 6th West and 1st South D uth ' and a 5 b Y 10 rod lot on the southeast 

house which was addressed 127 - firtTw 5 ~ 1856 ' tne y erected a two room adobe 

assisted by those of their friends and ' hh ThiS Was done with their own hand ^ 
infant son, moved into this hon<^ i "f 18hbors - Edward and Jane, together with their 

It was during the winter of 1 855 ! 856 ffif t ^ 
as The Utah Famine. There was such . the Pioneers experienced what is known 

Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball r af . thc bare necessities that winter that 

per day, per person.* The young Asht '° thei ' fami,ies to one-half pound of bread 
they, like many others, drank bark r°" S probabl y not so fortunate. That winter 

But hardship and hunger were no sVa" ' f ° survive - 
probably accepted as old friends Edw "§ erS to the Asht °ns. These adversaries were 
Together they stood firm and happy. j t is and ^ ane were adequate to the ordeal, 
for quick wit, saw occasional humor in th en . pos . il5,e tnat J ane < who had a reputation 
more stubborn manner. By 1856, at least t SItUatlon ' Edv vard probably endured in a 

Ashton. One was his religion, which ea vp h W ° g °° d things had happened to Edward 
Treharne. b ' anchorand sail, and the second was Jane 

There were several reasons for the famin n 
extreme drought. It was also a summer of In S l ummer of '855 had been one of 

Edward's Commanding Officer | n the WalkaraWa" wrote** 8 ' C * m * 

The grasshoppers are still continuing their ravages throughout the Ter- 
^ff^i?^ Aching out on every bench. Large 

There was no mention of Seagulls i n 1855 

Mormon religious philosophy adiusteH l , 
years, as in Old Testament history SVm u , C trasic conditions. Bounteous 

betokened dissatisfaction and disa pprovi i^ ed * he benefic ience of God. Lean years 
ence to the teachings of the Gospel c' su 88 ested wrongdoing and disobedi- 

zealots of reform were bound to have f , ec l Uentl y, the prophets of doom and the 
1856-1857. neir da y- This brought on the Reformation of 



Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, p a ^ e ^ 

-Lettel written by George A. Smith f ro , n j . jtor of T „, 

Mormon, Nw York. Lake City, j une 20 , 1855, addressed to the «» 



Chapter Twenty-One 

Birth of Second Son and the Reformation 

1856-1857 



In the fall of 1856, Jedediah Grant and Brigham Young launched a Reformation 
which was designed to call to resentence those who had become careless and sinful. 
Some of the members were imbibing excessively. There were two breweries and three 
distilleries in the Valley, which were producing beverages for Mormon and Gentile 
alike. The whisky which was consumed was called Valley Tan. 

The Reformation got a little out of hand with some of the zealots, and there was 
some "pretty strong talk." Jedediah Grant, speaking in the Fourteenth Ward in October 
of 1856, said: 

If there is a place on the earth where we should be faithful, it is in this 
City; or if there is a place where we should watch our children, it is here. Go to 
all the quorums in this City, and you will find some of their Presidents and 
Officers as corrupt as the devil. We have men that can beat the Gentiles in any 
mean tricks they are a mind to start up, but those who intend to serve God 
should do right. 

I want to see the Bishops of the wards right, then I want to see the 
Teachers right; I want to see them all filled with the Holy Ghost, then they can 
do something. These people are asleep, and I will vouch that there are many 
of them who do not pray, or if they do, three such prayers would freeze hell 
over, as a Methodist Minister once said: T want you to pray with the Holy 
Ghost upon you/ 

It is your duty to keep clean. Do you wash your bodies once in each week, 
when circumstances will permit? Do you keep your dwellings, outhouses, 
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tocleanTwa^Wu^t^ 8 * WOrk of the Reformation with some, should be 
Y me tilth about the premises.* 

Probably'beca^ti^nH 6 * Teacher in th e Fifteenth Ward at about this ^ e '^ t 
Phvately on the folWw Y ^° fr ° m famil Y to family interviewing each i mem 
° U ° Wm 8^stionnaire, which had been supplied by Jedediah Grant 

thereto? ^ C ° mmitte d murder, by shedding innocent blood, or consenting 

Have betrayed y ° Ur bret hren or sisters in anything? 
tha * was adultery, by having any connection with a woman 

Have ° r 3 man th£ »t was not your husband? 

c °nsent of the owner?^ made USe ° f P ro P er ty not your own, without the 

Have you cut h 

anoth er person's gSn ? Y ° U had no ri ^t *>> or turned your animals into 
Haveyo f without his knowledge and consent? 

Ha ve you bo 9b0Ut ° r malid0Usl y misrepresented any person or thing? 

Have vo, K° rr ° Wed 3nythin§ that y° u have not returned, or paid for? 

dve you borne false «,;. 
Hav e you a§ainSt y° ur neighbor? 

' Have yo u ^^^theDietymvam? 

Hav eyoufo ' W ' th stron § drink? 

dlUgence to do so? Pr °P ert y ^d not returned it to the owner, or used a 
Have you branded 7 
Have you taw 9n animal that y ° U did not know tG be y ° Ur ° Wn ' 
owner's ho -e or mule from the range and rode 

Paying your promise ^ ^ ^ ^ prospe ct of 

Have y 0u . , 

° you Pay your Kthi 

tho you s Peak a* • ' m 8 ° Spel of salvation? 

^ ** of bre / h -' « gainst any principle taught 

*' *** of Doctrine and Covenants, Revelations g* e 
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, i a tVip Presidency of the Church as now 
through Joseph Smith, the Prophet, and the Presicten y 

mS TZ - oody ana ,ave you, * S o, - o«en . Hea.da 

and cleanliness require and circumstances perm . 

„ ^ the house of worship on tne 
Do you labor six days and rest, or go to the 

seventh? 

Do you and your family attend ^^£L of Cod, and is your 
Do you preside over your household as a serve 
family subject to you? • j ou b v 

Have you UbLd d0*»* »d earned fai.MuUy the wages pa.d you y 

your employers? 

Do you oppress the hireling in his wage? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Have you taken up and converted any account ing thereto to 

any manner appropriated one to your benefit, wit 

the proper authorities? 

He no inquiry about the drinking of tea or 
It will be noted that these questions m dt nc , inq y ^ ^ ^ Temtoryin 

coffee or the use of tobacco. The use of a I three ™ s y ^ ^ ^ effoft to curtail the 
1856. It was not until later, during the Civil War t . £ 



LOOb. It was not until later, during uic v., _ nnm ; c reasons. 

use of these items, and even then it was ^ ^ ^en and reported to the Bishop^ 
The answers to the interrogatories were pnvately t confessed. Jane and 

Many were re-baptized for the remission of the sins wn their seC ond baptisms 

Edward, like most everyone else in the Fitteent 

in 1857. f ehat man y of the devoted members of 

It was during this period of zealous l85 7, Edward Ashton and 

the young Church accepted the law ofconse^o^n P little/ but it was hen 
Jane consecrated all their property to the 0 ver. They were willing to do 

mite/'* They were never called upon to turn probably were pleased to be so 

so, andwere countedamong those who wereloyal. YP 

C ° U r R eformationwasnotdes,gnedtom^ = 

members. In the process it caused many to apostatize ^ ^ ^ Missions in 

membership in 1857 dropped off sharply, both m gaid from exposure and 

Europe.3 In December of 1856, Tedediah Gl ^f m ^ b ers. Edward and Jane mus^t have 
fatigue from re-baptizing many of the reformed mem^ ^ ^ its leader . Jedediah 
approved the Reformation for they named t - hll<5band 
William Ashton was born 27 December 18* . . consisting of husband 

In the fall of 1856, Sage Treharne Jones and he £ jth Mary Treha me 

and young Alma (who was born in %^ sh ^tXn Lake City. Their purpose was to 
Leigh and her family, traveled from Cedai u y 



"Life of Edward Ashton, as written by h 



, m .n George, Emma, and Elizabeth, 
is children, ueui&c, 
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attend conference and visit their brother William Treharne and their sister, Jant 
Ashton and Sarah Roberts. 4 . , s ot 

Near Fillmore, young Alma was kicked in the head by an oxen. At first it a 
believed that the injury was serious. However, he died the next day. It was tne 
saddened group which met the Ashtons and Roberts that October in 1856. ^ These 

Another tragedy of 1856, of broader import, was the handcart emigrations, 
emigrants had started from Council Bluffs too late in the year. Most of the vvr ^ 
little wagons were hurriedly made from green timber which shrank while crossing^ 
dry plains so that the rims became loose, carrying the sand up and around the W £^ he 
that it fell onto the axles, causing a grinding action which wore the axles away un 1 1C - 
broke. 

William Trehame, who was then eighteen years of age, was called at the °\ tob ^ 
Conference in 1856 to assist in the rescue efforts. The rescue missions drew heavily . 
what little reserves were left. It is certain that the Ashtons, along with most everyom 
else, contributed flour, potatoes, clothing, blankets, and whatever they could spare, 
until there was barely enough left to sustain them through another hard winter. 

Young William made two trips. When he left the second time, it was in the midst o 
a bitter blizzard. Before he returned his young eyes had witnessed the depressing ana 
humiliating sight of humanity on the rack of starvation, privation, fear, and death, ooi 
William had already seen more than his share for one of tender years. 

That winter the residents of the city heard heart-rending stories about the suttering 
of these companies, particularly the Martin Company. As soon as these stories were 
circulated, fervent prayers were offered up in the Tabernacle, in the Ward houses, ant 
in family circles, begging the Almighty to avert the terrible storms. But God helps them 
who help themselves, and it was the stout hearts and strong arms of the brave young 
men who went from the City with good teams and supplies who saved some ot the 
starving emigrants from death. 

In the spring another Constitutional Convention was held and another proposed 
Constitution drafted. The preamble of the document stated that the last census showed 
that the Territory had a sufficient population to justify another Petition to Congress for 
Statehood. The proposed State, which, in reality, was functioning as an unofficial 
State, as before, was to be named Deseret, and was to comprise the entire Territory. It 
may be that Deseret would have become a de jure State at that time, had it not been tor 
the events which led up to the Utah War which occurred a year later. 5 
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Notes to Chapter Twenty-One 



•When I first learned that Edward Ashton was a teacher in the Fifteenth Ward, I 
assumed that it was in a Priesthood capacity. I am advised by Willard Ashton, grandson 
of Edward, that his grandfather was a teacher in the Ward School, and that this 
reference is to his duties in that capacity. He apparently acted in the same capacity in St. 
Louis. (See Chapter 14, Edward Ashton in St. Louis.) In the early days, there was very 
little separation of Church and State in educational matters. The people in the Fifteenth 
Ward were probably all Mormon and the only available school house was the ward 
house. It was a one room affair, with students ranging from the earliest ages to 
teenagers. The one room school house remained until Edward's son, Brigham Willard, 
many years later, became primarily responsible for the consolidated school system. In 
this one room school house in the early Utah Territory, the emphasis was on the four 
"R's," the first being religion, with practical applications. 1 am sure that much of the 
teaching was theological, and I am certain there was no confusion in anyone's mind on 
this point. 

2 This is an odd definition of murder. Murder at common law is not restricted to the 
killing of those who are innocent. It is the killing, with malice aforethought, of anyone. 
The fact that the victim was not innocent is immaterial. 

^Emigration almost ceased in 1857, and there was practically none in 1858. One 
reason, o f course, w as the impending Utah War, but the Reformation also played a part. 
In fact, the Reformation played a part in causing the "Utah War." Another reason for 
the decline in emigration was the unpopularity of polygamy in the Mission Fields. 

"Taken from "History of Sage Trehame Jones", written by one of her children. It is 
the only history of Sage Trehame, who was affectionately called "Aunt Satsy." It is on 
file at the Genealogy Library, Salt Lake City, and consists only of a few typewritten 
pages. Someone should write a more detailed history. In many ways she is the most 
interesting of all the Treharnes. She taught herself to read English as an adult woman. 
Her husband died leaving her a family of small children. She became President of the 
Cedar City Stake Relief Society, the first Postmistress in Utah, and was accepted by the 
men in their councils. It was at her home that the General Authorities stayed when they 
visited Cedar for conference. Her children were the leaders of Cedar City, her sons, 
Lehi and Uriah, becoming Stake Presidents before they were 30. They also became 
presidents of the bank. Sage had the mail contract for the Pony Express and her son 
Kumen at age 17 carried the mail from Cedar into the Nevada Mining towns. Lehi also 
carried the mail. 

The unfortunate events which caused the Mormon people to become unpopular in 
Washington prevented Utah from becoming a State until many years later (1896). 
Before this event was to happen, Utah Territory was carved up as follows: In 1861, the 
Territory was divided at 39 degrees west of Washington, D.C. The western portion 
became the Territory of Nevada. In 1862, the Territory of Idaho was created. In 1864, 
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^ni n Sfore^° ph !! Re .P. ublican v °tes for reconstruction purposes. ^J^Sj 
Constitution C H ^5**"» a * Carson City (the Mormon settlement to d 
eastward tc "the exi^'g Stle\ ' ™ * ^ 

was severed and wf " P !! rtion Territory, now known as the State of JW^JS 
*e mail routes ZT ^ Territor y of Wyoming. This was ostensibly done to ^ 
Personnel for the PU ™? S t0 the Mormons, as they had ample 

189 °< Wyoming became a' Stat ****** ^ r ° Ute *" thr ° U§h theil " 
loos ely called thi Wf° rad ° beCame a P art of the Kansas Territory. Later, this area 
J erson Territory. Colorado became a State in 1876. 



Chapter Twenty-Two 

Events Leading to the Utah War 



d Ashton and his family, it 

The Utah War not only had a great effect upon Edwa^ ^ ^ ^ ^ war are 
also had a lasting effect upon the entire Ternttn >\ nrent j £ . 

not entirely understood. Some, however, are a PP^ n pioneers we re isolated from the 

During their first ten years in the Great Basrn, I it the emigran t wagon 

^st of the world. Their only contacts.with gent tes «i ^ ^ m0 re than five 
^ins bound for the gold fields. It was a t housand conimun ity of any si^ 

hundred miles west, north, and south to the The Pion eers had the. own 

There was no telegraph or easy means of co^* even an attemp at 

courts, their own Schools, their own government *exrc ^ ^ ^ was running 
their own alphabet, and, most important, a unanim. > 

things, i.e., Brigham Young. „ , , Counci] Bluffs in 1847, they expected 

When Brigham Young and his followers left ^ f „ alien « authority. They 

*at they were leaving the United States 0 f God. However when 

'"tended to set up their own Kingdom-The Kmgdo« ^ ^ rf the w With 
^ United States acquired possession of the Grea* B« and the so called Gadsen 
Mexico, and the ensuing Treaty of Guadalupe H dalg t Territory . 
Purchase, they again found themselves in ^ted State ^ rf . when 

As pointed out earlier, they tried first tc .establish th cause(J ^ t )ub t 

this officially failed, they became the Utah Terntory. At ^ ^ f y and the 
tor President Fillmore appointed Brigham Young Gov much d ^ 

affairs of state were managed without difficulty, 01 ' flicting upo n the Pioneers 
Unfortunately, however, the federal government^ to operate the 

mediocre and shabby "gentile carpetbaggers who ^ ents ^used the most trouble, 
courts and administer local affairs. The judicial appoint n ^ powei # which/ 

because, at least in theory, the judiciary is indef ^ 
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m Utah, was Brigham Young. The quarrel with the federal judges is understandable 
Brigham Young had control of the executive branch He was both Territorial Governor 
and Governor of the Ghost State of Deseret. He also controlled the Territorial Legist 
tu re. 

He could not control the Federal Judiciary in 1851, without federal approval so the 
noneers conducted their own census and based thereon elected a Territorial Legisla- 
7' thirty-nine elected, at least twenty were members of the Council of Fifty, 

me judges appointed could not qualify under federal law because they were not 
P e ?. T ™ ru>nwrs had few lawyers among their members at this time. The only 
official disliked more than these appointees were subsequent Federal Governors. This 
alone should point out the governmental conflict which existed. The Pioneers had no 
use tor these appointees, and paid as little attention to them as possible. They looked to 
the Church and the State of Deseret for their leadership and government." 

1 he only reason the Pioneers tolerated the federal government at all in the early 
period was because Brigham Young had been appointed by that government as Territo- 
rial Governor. It will be observed that later when Brigham Young was replaced as 
Federal Governor, his replacements were generally accented even less than the federal 
judges. 

An illustration of the enmity which existed between the Pioneers and the judicial 
appointees is shown in the following incident. In 1851, a year before Edward Ashton 
and Jane Treharne arrived in the Territory, Judge Brocchus, one of the non-Mormon 
federal judicial appointees, insulted members of the Church, particularly the women, 
while giving a speech in The Bowery. This was at the time that the members were 
discussing a proposal to send a block of Utah marble as Utah's contribution to the 
construction of the Washington Monument. Brigham, on that occasion, turned to 
Brocchus, and said: 



Be ashamed, you illiterate ranter . . .standing there, white and choking now at 
the hornet's nest you have stirred up . . .you are a coward, and that is why you 
have come to praise men that are not, and why you praise old Zachary 
Taylor. : ' 

In 1854, Judge W.W. Drummond, another federal judicial appointee, allegedly 
brought his mistress with him from the east and pretended to act as a judge with this 
woman sitting beside him on the bench. The Pioneers were told that he had deserted a 
wife and family in Illinois. When he pretended to lecture the Pioneers on the virtue of 
monogamy, as compared to polygamy, he was treading on important toes. He got this 
fighting, blistering, rejoinder from Fleber C. Kimball: 

He is the poor curse who has written the bigger part of those lies which have 
been printed in the States, and I curse him in the name of Israel's God, and by 
the Priesthood and authority of Jesus Christ, and that disease that is in him 
shall sap and dry up the fountain of life and eat him up. Some of you may 
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think he has not the disease I allude to; he is full of pox from the crown of his 
head to the point of its beginning. That is the curse of that man; it shall be so, 
and all Israel shall say, Amen."* 

It is not likely that this tirade made friends between the factions. In 1856, Judge 
Drummond, understandably, had all he could endure. He left his post and carried to the 
States a sorry tale of his experience in the Territory. 

During this time, Brigham Young and the leaders were full of fight and indignation. 
Edward Ash ton was undoubtedly present when Brigham Young gave the following 
speech in the old Tabernacle: 

We have got a Territorial Government, and 1 am and will be governor, and no 
power can hinder it, until the Lord Almighty says, 'Brigham, you need not be 
Governor any longer.' If a governor comes here and infringes upon my 
individual rightsand privileges, and upon those of my brethren, 1 will scourge 
such a man until he leaves." (This undoubtedly referred to Lieutenant Col- 
onel Steptoe.)* 

Because the Pioneers were isolated from the rest of the world, and because com- 
munications were limited, especially during the hard winter of 1856-1857, the stories 
told by Brocchus, Drummond, and others were circulated at first without refutation. 
Reformers like Harriet Beecher Stowe made polygamy, along with slavery, the object of 
their reform. From this time on the Pioneers were in for difficulties. The new federal 
appointees who came into the Territory were bound to take up the reform. Ihey 
received plenty of support in the east and in California. 

This storm of protest was fuel to another fire which was smouldering and about to 
burst into flames. The Civil War was imminent in 1857. the new Secretary of War was 
lohn Buchanan Floyd. He was educated in South Carolina, and was a native of Virginia. 
General Winfield Scott, who was the highest ranking United States officer, was also a 
Southerner. Floyd probably knew that the Civil War was inevitable. Did he see in the 
Mormon problem a cha nee to get about one-half of the United Sta tes Army far out of the 
way? I suspect that he did. Would the firing on Fort Sumter have occurred when it did, 
at all, if Johnston's Army, supplies, and ordinances had not been wasted in the Great 
Basin during the critical years of 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861? 
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On the 23rd of July, 1857, Edward Ashton, his wife, and his two young sons wont to 
Brighton, in Big Cottonwood Canyon, to celebrate the Tenth Anniversary of the Pioneer 
arrival in the Valley. Edward, as an officer in the Utah militia (Nauvoo Legion), received 
the following invitation: 

Pic-Nic Party, at the Head Waters of Big Cottonwood (seal) Pres. Brigharn 
Young respectfully invites Edward Ashton and family to attend a Pic-Nic 
Party at the Lake in Big Cottonwood Canyon on Friday, 24th of July. Regula- 
tions: You will be required to start so as to pass the first mill about four miles 
up the Canyon, before 12 o'clock on Thursday, the 23rd, as no person will be 
allowed to pass that point after 2 o'clock p.m. of that day . . . 

All persons are forbidden to smoke cigars or pipes, or kindle fires, at any place 
in the Canyon, except on the camp grounds . . . 

Bishops, will, before passing the first mill, furnish a full and complete list of all 
persons accompanying them from their respective wards, and hand the same 
to the guard at the gate. 

GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, July 18, 1857. 1 

There were 2,687 members of the Church in attendance. While the Pioneers were 
enjoying the celebration, Porter Rockwell, Abraham Smoot, and Judson Stoddard rode 
into the encampment. The lathered condition of their horses indicated that they 
brought important and probably bad news. When they dismounted, they went im- 
mediately into Brigham Young's tent. When they reappeared it was apparent that the 
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celebration was ovpr [f ,*n 
had brought news L 7?"?^ 103,1 ambled that the hard riding horsenu 

and GenLl wTnS £2"? ^ ^ Mn! by of War ,ohn B " d° W 

establish and ma in a n i ° pUt d ° Wn tht? ««*ned Mormon Rebellion and 
approaching the T>rr ? n' WaS ported that this army of 2,500 men was rap* 
the handcart commn i T™** ° f tho severe winter which had been so disastrous 
completely unaS'tJ * ° h had dda >' cd communications, the Pioneers we 

One of the re so L T i"?' 8 a PP roach ""til this day. , , 

(Rockwell and sZ Sty a PP eara nce of Rockwell, Smoot, and Stoddard 

which Brigham a H F ? ties) ' W3S because their interest in the mail contract 

personal reason for hf?*™ ' ™ S Conlract Was cancelled, which gave them a 

Ther I K hastening to report. 
Many we^ewl" C ° ntin f d ' but it became more militant in its aspects than festive^ 
could not ovo,H 8 n * United States Al ™y and Government combined 

entire Army to romV Kin 8 dom of God; that the Nauvoo Legion would put the 
referred to as rh! r n u\ l", terestin 8 to note that at that decisive point in time it was not 
their own boa H Uta ^ iti a- B "t even though the Pioneers were "carried away" by 
were no doub/^ ° f ^ °^asion, down deep in their hearts they 

the Dtrnd!no eI ^u at i? n ' 33 at ° thers ' one of the important aspects of the occasion was 
It foL5 , °° Legi0n - The Pi oneers took great pride in this organization. 

adeauaLl L ,m P° rtant P a >"t of Frontier Mormonism. Its history has not been 

as S2i T by historia ns. It was feared by the Church's enemies as far west 

and whv T" *? eX1Stence was °ne of the reasons Utah did not sooner become a state, 
and why the Mormon people were not dispersed. 

of thn^T^ ?f year ' Bri 8 ham Y oung intimated that there might be a separation 
of the State of Deseret from the Federal Government. He said: 

kinJl he tln \ e , must come when there will be a separation between this 
ngoom and the kingdom of this world. Even in every point of view, the time 
us .come when this kingdom must be free and independent of all other 

Kingdoms. t 

Are you prepared to have the thread cut today. . .1 shall take it as a 
i ness that God desires to cut the thread between us and the world when an 
rmy undertakes to make their appearance in this Territory to chastise me or 
k aes troy my life on the earth . . .We will wait a little while to see, but I shall 
kc a nostile move by our enemies as an evidence that it is time for the thread 
to be cut. ' 

w h^" ^ Pi ° neers returned to the City, they continued even though the clouds of 
DroipSn^S f ° a ' r ', with their normal and usual tasks and way of living. One of the 
projects in the Fifteenth Ward was the construction of a new meeting house. The old 
L u. ding was adobe. It had served well during the early years not only as a School and 
C " ° Ut alS0 as a social center. It is probable that Edward Ashton and Jane Treharne 
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had more pleasure in that humble old building than they experienced in all the previous 
years of their lives. 

The larger ward house was designed to serve the needs of its predecessor; and, in 
addition, was to have storage facilities for grain storage took on an added meaning 
because of the famine of 1855-1856, and the approach of the United States Army. This 
building became known as The Granary. 

Edward Ashton spent his spare time assisting in the construction of this building. 
All of the bricks and nails were hand made. The approaching Army had cut off 
practically all Mormon emigration from the east, so that the Fifteenth Ward Welshmen 
were even more isolated from all outside influence. That summer their joint efforts and 
a common danger welded them into one large family. 

It was during this time that jane Treharne Ashton's reputation as an Angel of 
Mercy and a friend of the Welsh grew and increased. If any Welshman needed a job, a 
spare bed, an extra meal, or help of any kind, she knew where it could be found. She 
and her husband even left small amounts of money, when they had a surplus, near their 
front door where needy neighbors could find it without the embarrassment of borrow- 
ing, and where it was returned, without the borrower or lender ever identifying each 
other in a face to face transaction." 

During the late summer and fall of 1857, the air was full of rumors and news of 
ominous events. In September, Captain Stewart Van Vliet, Assistant Quartermaster of 
the invading army, came into the City and met with Brigham Young and some of the 
leaders. He had been sent ahead to determine whether or not the people would accept 
the Army and sell it supplies, as well as provide it with a suitable site for an encamp- 
ment. Everyone was anxious to hear what the reaction would be to this proposal; so 
when Brigham Young addressed the assembly on Sunday, September 13, 1857, Edward 
Ashton and Jane Treharne were no doubt present. On that occasion, with Captain Van 
Vliet in the audience, Brigham Young stated the following: 

I have been in this Kingdom a good while— twenty five years and up- 
wards, and I have been driven from place to place; my brethren have been 
driven, my sisters have been driven; we have been scattered and peeled, and 
every time without provocation on our part, only that we were united, 
obedient to the laws of the land, and striving to worship God. . . . 

This people are free; they are not in bondage to any government on God's 
footstool. We have transgressed no law, and we have no occasion to do so, 
neither do we intend to; but as for any nation's coming to destroy this people, 
God Almighty being my Helper, they cannot come here.* 

This was it! It was now apparent to those assembled that the Mormons would fight. 
Edward, for one, was undoubtedly willing. As a Welshman, it is doubtful that he had a 
strong feeling of loyalty to the United States Government. He came to The Great Basin 
to join the Kingdom of God. His loyalty was to that Kingdom, and to its leader. 
Brigham Young, not President James Buchanan. 



''History of Edward Ashton, as told by him to his children, George, Emma, and Lizzie. 
*Brigham Young Discourses, Sept. 13, 1857. 
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Immediately after the incident with Captain Van Vliet, another unexpected and 
M^ZTm CC T xY hiCh 3 great deal t0 do with subsequent events. This was the 
Krou^ e A , aS f°' e - A PP- t,ntI -V' the party of emigrants who had passed 
DaX * y f ^ SUmm ' Jr h3d Stirred L1 P *e settlements so that the whole 
nd othTr, eXCePtl ° n ° f 3bOUt sevent een children, had been killed by the Indians 

mw^Swl^ ^ 6Ven U8 ' y Sr ° Wing rUmorS that the massacre had been a bit 

eve J^S^T^f againSt tHe Morm ons burst into a roar when the news of this 
ZeinZ t CaMorn i a and east. An army was raised in California which 
TZ nZt C ; nVer8 t fr ° m the South with Alexander's Army approaching from the 
dinn tfr" T 8 ' b6CaUSe ° f the exci tement, instructed the Saints in San Bernar- 
dino and Carson City to sell their possessions and return to the City. 

thP n c 1 " 6 ; u Alexander '* United States Army was marching west to invade 
vM . Fnr'f S SeP , tember 3nd ° Ctober ^ ^s moving toward Fort Bridge*, which, along 
Z ZZtn7 P ^ T ?T ed by the ChUrch " In ° rder to prevent these two Forts from 
!E 6 Hands ° f tht> General Daniel Wells of the Nauvoo Legion, sent a 

Z wE r tT? thCm WUh fi, " e - ° ne 0f tht> officers in charge of this destruc- 
°anZ e ?^n ln h i Bull ° Ck 11 fPrOVO - Bullockand his men burned everything but the 

A lexanlpf , J'? WaS Sti " t0 ° ta the ^em.This, of course, occurred before 

Alexandei reached Ham's Fork. 

plunZn^!r a, K d r lea ? ed ° f th ° activi «es of Captain Bullock and the burning and 

mandso^ M^^flT^ W f 8 ° nS by about 800 Legionaires, some under the Com- 

m nt !5 ;° c Smith 3nd Ma j° r Porter Rockw eIl he attempted a flanking move- 

m Z ! l Pnn f 'J 0 " 8 the ° re S°" TraiL His plan was to engage the Mor- 

Smba CoW 7ru Uke COUnh T- When this occurred, Colonel William 

Rfo£ and cTn °T ? "f ter ' Ma i° r **** T. Burton, Major Andrew Cunnin- 

frie lid's nf i\ ' " ^ Winder ' and tb eir cavalry units of Legionaires (all old 

command ^ '.T ^ t0 harass and ^out the movements of Alexander's 

n iv f nH 7 ShtGn ' aS USUal went along. In his later years he told his children 

no 1 in Z°J SC Tu mg T neUVerS 33 he and hi * Legionaire friends lay concealed on 
mountain tops watching the movement of the enemy 

rouJhl^inf! nu te tn(kS ° f the Mormon Cavalry was to induce a chase through 
zccu^nZT?- Th ? Mormon horse « (many from "over the River" in the Fifteenth Ward) 
for the FoH f o such counfa-y; and Mormon riders, trained to the horse; were too much 
in! I 7 7 T 7 Al " my h ° rSes more often than not would balk at the rough 
fhe 1" m l reqUen t tl y WOuld ahorse their riders. The loose horses would follow 
th Mo, mons who would thus gain a new recruit.* These activities, along with bad 
weather, forced the irresolute Colonel to retrace his steps in desperation toward Hani's 

nf M? ?T Ct °o er i ;, aPP " C T d that the combined tactics of the details under the direction 
r P w u r m 3 n MajOT Porter Rockwell and the Commands under the direction 
of Kimball, Ca lister, Burton, and others, had caused the Federal Army to "bog down," 
so that it would not be able to enter the City until the next spring. 
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An interesting sidelight — Major Lot Smith and Major Porter Rockwell, even 
though they were at the time engaged in joint operations, had a bitter dislike for each 
other. Perhaps it was old-fashioned jealousy. They vied with one another in daring and 
accomplishment. Lot Smith was fearless and both men were inventive. Porter Rockwell 
was the more mysterious and cautious of the two. He seemed to prefer his own lonely 
company, and appeared to be a confidant of Brigham Young. He had a careless and easy 
manner around the President, which indicated a world of confidence and trust between 
both men. They were entirely different however. Porter drank excessively and when he 
took a drink his toast as he drained the glass was "Wheat." His long, black hair and 
beard, together with his fierce eyes and quiet speech, made him seem dangerous, and 
indeed he was! 

An interesting story is told of Lot Smith. When he was in California on a mission, 
he attended a bull fight. When the Toreador was demonstrating his bravery, Lot 
mocked him and dared him to ride the bull. The Toreador returned the dare and Lot 
successfully complied, to the chagrin of the Mexicans and the delight of the Americans. 
Lot Smith had the reputation of being the best horseman in the Territory. There are 
many interesting stories about Lot Smith. 3 

When Alexander retraced his steps toward Ham's Fork, Brigham Young and Daniel 
Wells thought they had the Army bedded down for the winter." They had not reckoned 
with that old Mormon hater Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. When Johnston learned 
of the Army's predicament, he left Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, immediately, with 
reinforcements. Under forced march he met Alexander's dispairing troops at Ham's 
Fork, November 2, 1857. The rejuvenated Army now forged on toward the ashes of Fort 
Bridger, thirty-five miles to the west. They started their desperate march on November 
the sixth. When Brigham Young and General Daniel Wells received this intelligence, 
they immediately supposed that Johnston would try and force his way into the Valley 
without waiting for spring. They acted promptly, and on November the eighth, mus- 
tered into service thirteen hundred additional Legionaires. 

Edward, who had enjoyed a few weeks rest at home, was again called up. This was 
not to be a cavalry maneuver. They were to march afoot through the wintry snows lying 
in the canyons and mountains to the north and east. 

By now Edward held a commission in the Utah Militia. When he was called up in 
November however it was as a Legionaire. He was now designated as Captain of Ten 
following the old orgaizational pattern of the Nauvoo Legion, i.e., units of tens, 
twenties and fifties. This time there was to be no Federal pay. The old paymaster was 
now the enemy. The men under his command were Thomas Howells, Thomas Galwor- 
thy, Thomas Parker, David Lames, Ed. L. Parry, Edward Parry, George C. By water, 
Owen Roberts (his brother-in-law), and William Lloyd.* 

On November the eighth, Edward notified his men, and on the 9th they assembled 
and billetted at the old Jarvis residence. On the 10th they started for Echo Canyon. It 
was a bitterly cold day. The day before, the City had received a heavy fall of snow and it 
was "still coming down." While the storm made it difficult, it was a ''godsend/ 7 As the 
Legionaires plodded through the drifts and endured the cold, runners from the east 
advised them that it was forty-five degrees below zero at Fort Bridger, that the drifts 



' Military Records, Archives, Utah State Capitol. 
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TtZvf^hal^f' th3ta SaVa 8 e blizzar d was raging around the besieged Federal 

called Fort Scott W^hT"" 1 ^ 31 B ' ack ' S F ° rt and Fort Brid S er ' which b >' "° W W ' ,S 

Thevsoenfth, f . ! enC ° Ura8in 8 news ' the Legionaires pressed on. 
That nigLl^f KilHan ' S Cany0n ( Emi 8-tion) 12 miles east of the City, 

of his men s>,^ Tt VeTy nearl y lost m V lift> from cold and exposure."* Several 
per meal Thfc « t KandS and feet Their rati » n consisted of one griddlecake 

Clothine was iZZ 1,1 CandIe § rease " (handles were made of animal fat in 1857). 

piece juj wtrir f itL o a n ' y nS:'rnr nsis ' cd " "" w, ' d and dc,apidatcd 

bed quilt^ndlW,^ l*" 7 Cr ° SSed the Little Mountain. It was bitter cold. Remnants of 
no shoes at all foT 88 overcoat «- One member of a Company from Lehi had 

made of flax But H ^ by ^ n3me of - ,ames Nelson was covered by only a suit 
The fnlW;„ 1 j y en red and camped that night at the foot of the Big Mountain, 
crossing the 53 SeVeral of the me" in Edward's unit froze their feet while 

last crotsin B P Tr^"' ° n tHe 13th they traveIed ei 8 ht mil * s aild cam P ed near the 
niehton thiwlu , ny ° n Creek - ° n tne 14th th cy did 14 miles and camped that 
^s ruct ne^H ^ "T* ° f Ech ° Can y° n ' The y ™*- d ^here until the 17th, 
ioc^ the y moved four miles up the Canyon where they 

callpd that «, e Le 8 lor >aires constructed tents in wickyup fashion. They 

eaiiLU mat place Wickyup City.* 

inspect* th at , W f ' CkyU P 5"% Edward went with several of the other officers and men to 
stonewalls , Vj"^' U> Le 8>°naires who had been in the Canyon earlier had built 
nvnhu t Ih > 1 • 16 UP , Pt>r Sl0peS and excavated trenches into the sides of the Canyon to 
h n ■ ! r ^"m °? ° W6re t(> P ° Ur 3 hai] of bulIets U P°" *e Uni^d States soldiers as 
Sin^Hm i° W lem ' b ° UlderS Were balanc ed so that a push would send them 
? f 7' 5 °r " f ^ Pities had dug deep ditches in the Valley floor and 

t£ TArmf l ?path S * W ^ ° Pen ° d ' WOUld Send water throu 8 h the conduits int0 

Cummlmf * T^' ^ ^ d * y ° f Number, 1857, news came to the camp that Alfred 
bSTy "r Y COmmissi °ned Governor of the Territory, had sent a letter to 

e o, M n! ?n at '^: he intended to enter *e City with a few Federal troops to 
escort him and that ,f his entrance was resisted, he would come with an armed force. 

TWIv bU " day ' th f 2 , 9th - i° hn Taylor and Franklin D. Richards, of the Quorum of The 
IZ1 S ° f Fifty ' P reached at Wickyup City. The substance of their remarks 

was mostly concerning the situation and the blessing of God which "had been so visibly 
manifested ,n protecting the people from the hands of their enemies."* 

3 y me tlr f l of December it was obvious, because of the heavy snow and cruel cold, 

hat Johnston s Army would be frozen in at Bridger and Black's Fork until spring. Thus, 
me Legionaires had met the enemy and, without firing a shot, had watched its defeat at 

he hands of the storm, for, as Thomas Jeremy wrote, "God ruled, and not James 
bucnanan. rhomas Jeremy knew in his mind that the Kingdom of God meant and 
why it ruled and not President James Buchanan. 

On the second of December they left for home, arriving there on the 4th. Back in 
Salt Lake City, the people and The Leaders were delighted at the developments in the 
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war. Every report brought fresh evidence of the Army's ineptitude and the weather's 
savage toll. General Daniel Wells sent an encouraging express which read: 

The enemy is weakening daily . . .They are in a close place. Their provisions 
are fast diminishing and there is but little prospect of anything but starvation 
before them. 

He also reported that a great many of the Federal troops desired to desert. 

That winter the Legionaires were treated by the people as heroes. 4 During that 
December and January, Edward's small family enjoyed a brief but comfortable inter- 
lude, they were protected from the enemy by the weather, sheltered by their home, and 
fed by their carefully husbanded provisions. Common danger and isolation bound 
them together with other Welshmen of the Fifteenth Ward into a bond of brotherhood . 
Brigham Young was worshiped more than ever by most of the Pioneers who believed 
that the situation had been well handled and who believed that God was on their side 
and not on the side of James Buchanan. But behind the facade of normalcy was the 
unpleasant knowledge that "come spring" they would have to reckon with Johnston's 
Army which was "licking its wounds" and nursing its injured pride less than a short 
wintry one hundred miles away. 

Other events however were stirring which in 1858 would interrupt the comfortable 
and peaceful interlude enjoyed by Edward and his family. This involved the rescue of 
the Lemhi Saints in what was then known as the Oregon Territory. 

In 1857, because of the impending war, most of the members of the Church at 
Carson City and San Bernardino had been recalled to Salt Lake City. There was another 
group in the extended kingdom which remained that year where it was. That group 
consisted of the Lemhi Saints. They were settled near the Salmon River in the Oregon 
Territory now Idaho. General Johnston and his command, sulking at Fort Bridger, 
unbelievably stirred up a Shoshone and Bannock Rebellion by offering a bounty for 
Lemhi Mormons — dead or alive. 

The first news of trouble came on the 25th day of February, 1858. On that day, 
Brigham Young reported in his Journal: 

The herdsmen at Fort Lemhi were attacked by Indians, etc. First shot Bro. 
Fountain Welsh in the small of the back and then beat him on the head with 
their guns and stripped him and left him for dead . . .They then pursued Bro. 
Andrew Quigley and shot him in the shoulder (the ball is still there) and beat 
him on the head with rocks. They then robbed him of his pistol, hat, belt, and 
whip, and left him for dead. They then went after the brethren who had left 
the Fort to the assistance of the herdsman, Bro. Geo. McBride, who was the 
first who rode up. He went among the Indians and endeavored to retake the 
cattle. They shot him through the heart and arms, then scalped him and took 
his clothes. Bro. Orson M. Rose, the third herdsman, ran for the Fort pursued 
by the Indians. He ran until he was exhausted and fell. Pres. Thos. G. Smith 
and E.T. Bernard rode to his assistance in time to prevent the Indians from 
killing him. As soon as the Indians recognized Bro. "Smith", they shouted Pa 
Pe Sp" (Big) Captain and attacked him. Vie was shot in the arm, one ball went 
through his hat, another cut off his suspender in front and another cut the 
opposite one on his back; his horse was shot through the lower jaw, which 
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made him unmanageable; one stirrup leather broke and Bro. Smith fell off. 
Bro. Barnard caught his horse and they mounted and they made their escape 
»nAV\h a ! ndians drove of f two hundred and twenty head of cattle 

' , *™ rses ; As the Indians were on their way to their camp they met five of 
the brethren hauling logs, etc.; they attacked them and shot Bro. lames T. 
Miller through the heart and both arms and wounded Hezkil Shirtleff in the 
nght arm and Bro. Oliver Robinson in the hand. The brethren hid in the 
uusn the Indians took their teams and burned their wagons and stripped 
Bro. Miller perfectly naked. 

rov A man c named J' H - P °well, who came into the Flat Head Country with 
overnor btevens' surveying party, and was after wards in the employ of 
persons under Mr. Burr, late U.S. Surveyor in Utah, was with the Indians and 

( a \ m the P lund ering, wounding and killing peaceful and unof- 
fending American citizens.* 

Bngham Young reacted immediately by calling up 200 Legionaires. At this time 
some ol the Legionaires were still in the Bear Lake area under the command of Colonel 
Kimnall, Calhster, Cunnigham, and others. Lot Smith, Porter Rockwell, and Howard 
fcgan were also still in the field, probably in the Echo Canyon area. Some of the 200 
called up came from Salt Lake and Davis Counties. As they rode north they were 
apparently reinforced by Legionaires still in the Bear Lake area. 

The detail which started from Salt Lake City and Davis County was under the 
command of Captain Christopher Layton. It was'supported by additional forces as it 
moved north. Edward Ashton, who was now thirty-four years of age, was once again 
on the move. This time it was a Cavalry maneuver. In Edward's ten (now following the 
Nauvoo Legion table of organization) were Mark Hill, Edward Robbins, Haun(?) Han- 
son, Edward Ashton, B.C. Critchlow, William Brown, Lee Hall, James Duckworth, 
Hyrum Merrill and D. Durphey (the teamster).** 

The men were mounted and well supplied. Edward, unlike most of the men, had 
two horses. His weapon was a "yager."** 

Thus, Edward, for a second time, was called to assist in the rescue of the Mormons 
from marauding Indians. The first time in the burning heat of a Southern Utah summer; 
Hie second time in the cruel cold of a Salmon River winter from the Shoshone and the 
Bannock— four hundred miles away. On this second rescue trip there were few settle- 
ments along the way. This was the wilderness of Lewis and Clark— practically un- 
changed since their expedition years before. Edward saw it all . What he could have told 
us. 

I am unable to determine how the detail was commanded after it reached the 
Legionaires in the Bear River area. Certainly men of higher rank replaced Layton. There 
it contacted the commands still in the field under William H. Kimball, Ceo. D. Grant, 
Andrew Cunningham, Howard Egan, Thomas Callister, Lot Smith, and others. I expect 
that several of them joined the expedition— certainly, Colonel Andrew Cunningham 
and Colonel Nathaniel Jones did. (both bishops in Edward's ward) 



'journal History, 25 Feb. 1858. 

' Military Records, Lemhi Exped., State Capitol Buildi 
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One reason I am confused on this point is that many years after the Lemhi event a 
petition was made to Congress to compensate those who participated in the Expedition. 
Christopher Layton is shown as the Commanding Officer. Edward Ashton's name is 
included. That list did not include most of those shown in the brigade called by Brigham 
Young earlier that month. Some, however, were clearly involved as they are mentioned 
in the dispatches. 1 have concluded that the detail was augmented as it moved north 
from Salt Lake County to Davis County to Weber and finally the Bear River area before 
forging on to the Salmon, along the old Oregon Trail. 

In the early part of April 1858, news of the rescue mission reached the City. 
Brigham Young noted the event: 

B.F. Cummings brought news from Salmon River, that all the brethren 
had started from Salmon River to come in ; that Bishop Cunningham had 
detached ten men to bring the news. The party was attacked on Bannock 
Creek by the Indians, who killed Bro. Bailey Lake. They also killed and took 
from the brethren several animals and packs. Bro. Lake is second cousin to 
Geo. A. Smith and was one of the most amiable men in the Territory, son of 
James Lake, Patriarch of Ogden City. Another result of American bribery 
among Indians, who like Congree, men have their price. A degrading move 
for a great nation to hire the savages to murder men because of their religion. * 

On April 9th the rescue mission returned to the City. Brigham Young, after 
interviewing the Commanding Officers, wrote: 

Friday, Apr. 9, Col. Andrew Cunningham (apparently he had replaced 
Layton in command), who went north with 200 men, to the relief of the 
brethren, returned from Salmon River. He has been absent one month and 
traveled 800 miles. Lie left Pres. Thomas Smith (the same who was wounded) 
with 22 teams and 70 men at Spring Creek, and came home with the balance of 
the command. It stormed nearly all the time he was gone . . . 

At Salmon River Old Snagg and his band were very sorry to have the 
brethren leave... Two squaws who had married the brethren refused to 
come, fearing the soldiers (Johnston's) would kill all the Mormons. One 
squaw came with her husband. Many of the Indians cried when the brethren 
left. . .* 

Col. Nathaniel V. Jones (another indication that others joined Captain 
Layton as they proceeded north) said that several of the brethren had been to 
Ben Simonds' camp on Bear River and were told at three different times that 
they were our friends, but that Gen. Johnson (Johnston) had offered them 
150.00 for every Mormon they would bring and 1000 for Lot Smith. Ben 
Simonds said he would not accept the offer, for he was our friend. But he 
expected an agent (Army) there today to distribute $15,000.00 of presents 



* journal History, Apr. 3, 1858, page- 301. 
' journal History, Apr. 9, 1858. 
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among the Indians. There were 1000 Indian Warriors on the ground. Our 
brethren regard them with suspicion, although Simonds said after he got the 
presents he would tell what he would do.* 

Any group commanded by such men as Andrew Cunningham and Thomas Calhs- 
ter had to be rough and tough. This group was obviously specially selected for that very 
reason. It helps to understand Edward Ashton's reputation as being "respected" and ' a 
rugged type."* 5 



Notes to Chapter Twenty-Three 



'The material contained is taken from formal invitation sent to Samuel Wooley Sen. 
It is probable that Edward received the same invitation because of his position in the 
Legion which always performed at functions of this type. 

2 The only good treatise on The Mountain Mcadoxv Mannar is written by Juanita 
Brooks. This event, as much as any other, caused the Territory of Nevada to be created 
out of The Utah Territory. See Chapter 25 

3 I had an opportunity during my law practice to represent a remnant group of 
Navajo Indians, who live in the most inaccessible and remote area of the United 
States— Navajo Mountain in Southern Utah. These Indians are descendants of Hoskin- 
nini, who was a fugitive from Kit Carson during the Civil War and another fugitive 
known as White Man Killer, who got his name as a result of killing Lot Smith near Tuba, 
Territory of Arizona. This caused him to flee to the remote and inaccessible Navajo 
Mountain where he remained till his death. The Indians in that area are still very bitter 
and anti-Mormon. Mormon Missionaries are not permitted in the area. 

"That winter there was a blossoming of poems, music, and tales which make up an 
interesting body of folklore of the period. The best book dealing with these matters is 
Saints of Sage and Saddle, by Austin and Alta Fife. 



'journal History, Apr. 9, 1858. 
""Obit., Deseret News, 1904. 
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Negotiation and Settlement-End of War- 
And Beginning of Federal Domination 



Lemhi was the last of several outposts which had to be abandoned. Brigham 
Young's temporal Kingdom was crumbling and contracting. The pressure was on. It 
was really the beginning of the end— so far as any hope of an independent Kingdom 
was concerned. I don't think Brigham Young accepted that eventuality. John M. 
Bemheisel, who represented the Territory in Congress and who was a member of the 
Council of Fifty, saw more clearly than Brigham Young what was happening politically. 
He was Utah's Kissinger. The correspondence between him and Brigham Young in the 
spring of 1858, reveals repeated attempts to convince Brigham Young that fighting the 
U.S. Army was futile; that hopes for an independent Kingdom were useless. Brigham 
Young stoutly resisted. Bemheisel, without Brigham Young's approval, even 
suggested that the Mormons go to the islands of the sea (where they already had settle- 
ments) and that the Federal Government compensate them for all the property aban- 
doned by doing so. Brigham Young was understandably upset by Bernheisel's unau- 
thorized proposal. 1 While Brigham Young at this time talked like a fighter he must have 
known that his people could not fight the entire United States Army and he must have 
known better than Bernheisel, that his people could not, and should not, disperse 
again. He also on the positive side knew that newspapers in the east were showing 
admiration for Mormon grit and courage in turning back the Army. The world loves an 
underdog in any fight, especially if the underdog gets in some "good licks. " He 
intended to exploit this position and sell to the American people the fact that the 
Mormons were an unjustly accused and persecuted people at the mercy of a bungling 
Army and that they would fight and die for their rights. Americans had taken some 
satisfaction and delight in seeing other Americans, even if they were Mormons, make 
the Army look foolish. Armies are never popular. 

Brigham Young had a selling job to do and he had about 100 days to get the job 
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BeZrflT' ^ m f ° r the Mor ™n's old and trusted friend, Colonel Thomas L. Kane. 2 
rereZTr? ? ^ ** ° al1 ' Kane interviewed his friend, President Buchanan, and 
within r rmiSSU c n m the Preside "t ^ consult with Governor Gumming, who was 
YorkC ih ^ P Y Sc0tt The Colonel traveled incognito as Dr. Osborne from New 

Qtv A % oT?' 25 Feb - J858 ' th ence to Los Angeles and finally arrived in Salt Lake 
to live himfK^ Bri 8 ham consulted together long enough for Brigham Young 

G i " e Mormon point of view, which was a willingness to accept Gumming as 
Governor, provided he came without the Army. 

annoin^r tHat 9 breacn must °e driven between (ohnston and the newly 

CamnSrl T ^ n ° r ' Wh ° lt Was ported was a very vain man. Kane departed for 
the ProciH .7 mt ' l1ntlme ' Bri gham sent word to Bernheisel, urging that he request 
that 5 e ™ t t° a PP° i 1 nta Peace Commission to investigate matters in the Territory, and 
that m the interim, the Army be withdrawn. 

had r! ° Kant> ' 91 Camp Scott ' P la yed his role well. Two days after his arrival, he 
ca summing and Johnston embroiled in a bitter feud. Kane took the side of Gumming 

i " 'I challenged Johnston to a duel. A studied effort was made to appease the 
amty ot Gumming and to insult and ignore Johnston. Gumming was told that the 

v o.mons were anxious to receive him as their Governor, but not with the Army - Soon 

rumors were heard in the City that trouble had arisen at Gamp Scott between the civil 

and military authorities. 

Pm Jr AprU ° f ' 858 ' Bernheis ck was successful, and President Buchanan sent two 
loch SSK>nerS to Fort Scott - Their names were Lazarus Powell and Ben McCul- 

^J hM T ., ntH Cummin 8 was escorted in "triumph" into the Bountiful area (called 
armpHH hme) ' the hrSt set «enient on the west side of the mountains, by an 

sold 1 ?° rar y Guard of uniformed soldiers, as the new Territorial Governor. But the 
- uaiers who made up the guard were not General Johnston's; they were uniformed 
P V °° Le 8 10 na»-es. Johnston and his soldiers were left at Gamp Scott with strict 
government orders to "stay put." Porter Rockwell accompanied the guard but, of 
course, not in uniform. 3 He must have added a colorful touch, sitting unmilitarily 
. t"S horse. One of his cheeks was probably bulging with a load of tabacco, and it 

is an even bet that he was not sober. He probably made a studied effort to give the whole 
attair a ludicrous touch. Only a few weeks before, he had been at the Army's throat 
stealing cattle and plundering the Army's wagon trains. Now he and the Legion had 
stolen the United States Army's privilege of acting as the Honor Guard for the new 
Governor. Good old Port, terrible old Port. This was his day. 

I he party stayed overnight at Sessions. The new Gove rnor was serenau ed bv a 
bandofMormon musicians who played non-Mormon airs such as Yankee Doodle and 
Hail Columbia. Only a few days before, they had been playing their own battle hymns. 
Now their mission was to appeal to the vanity of Cumming in every way. 

While Brigham Young desired to appeal to Cumming's vanity, he also wanted to 
impress him with the fact that the Army would not be tolerated. Therefore, most of the 
Church members had been sent south to the settlements in Utah county. Some were to 
remain to attend Gumming and guard all abandoned property. Edward Ashton was 
among those who remained. His wife, who was expecting their third child, and his two 
sons, Edward and Jed, had left the City earlier for Spanish Fork where many of the 
Welsh resided. The humble Ashton home was boarded up. 
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Next morning the new Governor and his party were escorted to Salt Lake City. On 
the way, Cumming saw the road filled with "his subjects/' Their wagons piled high 
with goods and supplies, all moving southward. He stopped his carriage and asked 
some of the people why they were leaving. He was told that they were leaving their 
homes until it was clear that the Army would not come into the City. When he reached 
the City it was quiet as a cemetery and Brigham was not at home. Only a few non- 
Mormons were on hand to greet "their Governor." On the 13th of April, Brother 
Brigham returned to meet with Colonel Kane and the new Governor of the Territory. 

When Cumming arrived, Colonel Kane reported to Brigham Young and "told him 
he had caught the fish, now you can cook it as you have a mind to." And advised that 
"Governor" Cumming wishes "Governor" Young to call on him.* "Governor" Young 
invited George A. Smith to accompany him in meeting Cumming. Colonel Kane 
introduced them. The reactions of both sides are interesting. George A. Smith noted: 

. . .his first impression when he saw Cumming, was that he was a toper, but 
on examining him with glasses he concluded he was a moderate drinker and a 
hearty eater. He was well dressed in black, had a ruddy face and grey hair; his 
head was small around the top; would think he had more chops than brains; 
probable weight about 200 pounds. * 

Two days later, Colonel Kane reported Cumming's impression of his visitors: 

Albert Cumming (who professes to be an adept in physiology) said that 
Governor Young was a man of lamb-like disposition and possessed a superior 
brain, a mind capable of grasping anything. 

President Kimball was fierce, brave, unflinching, unchangeable man and 
more to be dreaded than any of the others; fine determined temperament and 
a very fine man, and if any of them needed hanging it would be him. 

George A. Smith possesses an unaccountable memory and would make 
an excellent historian and number one politician if he had a chance. 

They were three exceedingly fine intellectual men and he had been 
deceived in what he had heard of them. He liked them,** 

When Edward Ashton returned from the Lemhi Mission, he was re-elected Lt. of 
Company B of the Second Battalion, Second Brigade, 9th Military District of the Utah 
Militia (Nauvoo Legion). He was then specially assigned to Colonel Robert T. Burton, 
who had command of the abandoned City. He was, therefore, present when the two 
Peace Commissioners arrived from Camp Scott. These two gentlemen brought with 
them a Presidential pardon and offer of amnesty, if Brigham Young would agree that he 
and his people would abide by the laws and permit the troops to enter the City. Brigham 
responded as follows: 

I have listened very attentively to the Commissioners, and I will say, as 



* Journal History, Apr. 13, 1858 
** Journal History, Apr. 15, 1858 
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cannof TJn OI T nC , d ; 1 tHank Presid ^ Buchanan for forgiving me, but I really 
con Wnin What 1 d0ne ' ]t is true L ^ Smith burned some wagons 

con a mng government supplies for the army. This was an overt act, and if it is 
tor this we are to be pardoned, I accept the pardon. 

a-ndeZahon d of " better? His a «*ptance of the pardon constituted a sly 

Young had not IT Government's position, all said with a sardonic touch. Brigham 

It was f ina j" n a ly 3 d 5 amahc b <^"8> he had a sense of humor, 
standing thaf if \ > \T Amiy mi S ht enter the Territory but with the under- 

dose Ceda V iZ, * e "° am P in the vicinit Y of Salt Lake City. General Johnston 
Commissioner! . ' tWen j t y- five mil es southwest of the Temple. At the request of the 
anywise interfered 'T * P rodamati »n declaring "that no person whatever will be in 
his avocaJlm " " m ° leSted in his P erson right or in the peaceful pursuit of 

of ^^^^n^S^T Whi m T re Conducted in Social Hall in the presence 
the Dretext fh-,f if Cers ' General Johnston moved his troops toward the City on 

Rockwe 1 ode. I 38 '^ CeSSa, 'y to fi "d forage for his animals. The ever watchful Porter 
m°eW He W h ° Ut ' U>SUation and witho «t stopping into the City and broke into the 
Sh 'se whl ^ so f ething into Brigham Young's ear. Edward Ashton, along 

<>n a^i^^^l^ said, "Are you aware that those troops are 

t'- crowd and shouted " ^Brotnlr n"" ' CUmmin 8 re P lied " Bri § ham '°° ked 0Ve / 
hiend " "Brother n . Dunbar present?" "Yes sir, cried Edward's Scotch 

great strides VnH a c ^ Zi ° n '" Bri 8ham told him, With that, Porter took two 

with to^^&^C ^ Bri8ham ' his hands °" butts of his pistols, 
tycs nxccl on the two Commissioners. Brothei 



Dunbar sang: 



Up, awake, ye defenders of Zion! 
The foe's at the door of your homes; 
Let each heart be the heart of a Lion 
Unyielding and proud as he roams. 

Remember the wrongs of Missouri 
Forget not the fate of Nauvoo 
When the God hating foe is before you, 
Stand firm and be faithful and true. 

By the mountains our Zion's surrounded; 
Her warriors are noble and brave; 
And their faith on Jehovah is founded 
Whose power is mighty to save. 

Opposed by a proud boasting nation, 
Their numbers, compared, may be few 
But their union is known through creation, 
And they've always been faithful and true. 
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Shall we bear with oppression forever? 
S h £i 1 1 we tamely submit to the foe, 
While the ties of our kindred they sever 
And the blood of our prophets shall flow? 

No, the thought sets the heart wildly beating 
Our vows at each pulse we renew; 
Ne'er to rest till our foes are retreating, 
And to be ever faithful and true. 4 



Long before Dunbar reached the last verse all joined in at the top of their lungs, that 
is, all except Gumming, the two Commissioners, and Porter Rockwell. They froze in the 
attitudes Porter had fixed them by his action. They dared not move. 

When the defiant singing ended, McCulloch and Powell were ashen. So was the 
immense and perspiring dimming. On Brigham Young's signal, the audience had in 
effect said, "Stop that army or your peace conference is ended." 

It was finally agreed that the United States Army could enter the Valley if it would 
not stop in the City and would set up its encampment at least twenty-five miles from the 
Temple site. Before this event took place, everyone but a few left for the south. Those 
who remained under the command of Colonel Burton were left to fire the buildings if 
[ohnston failed to keep the agreement. Edward Ashton's responsibility was the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Ward areas. He chose Brother William Lloyd of his command to 
remain with him. He, too, was a shoemaker by trade, being employed to "shoe the 
many in Brigham Young's household. 

Edward and William were the only living souls left in the entire Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Ward areas when [ohnston and his Army marched west on North Temple. 
They had set all the houses with faggots and had orders to ignite them if the Army 
attempted to slop. On the 26th day of |une, they lay in the Lucerne ditch in front of 
the Ashton home on First South and Sixth West, watching the carvan of three 
thousand men, six hundred wagons, six thousand cattle, horses and mules proceed 
toward the Jordan River. The Army drums beat a monotonous, weary march step. 
Except for this sound, and the tiresome pounding of thousands of feet and hoofs, the 
City was deathly silent. This was no triumphal entry. This was the humiliated toe 
quietly marching to oblivion. It had not accomplished one small useful purpose, and at 
what awful expense and suffering! 

It is possible that during that night, William Lloyd and Edward Ashton edged near 
the Army outpost where the Army had camped "over the river." If they did, they found 
it quiet as the tomb. Only the Mormon crickets volunteered any comment. 

The next day most of the encampment left early for Cedar Valley. William and 
Edward probably rode in their wake until they were sure of their destination. That nigh 
they likely slept in the Narrows, and the next day, which was a Sunday, they, like all 
the other Militiamen who had been left to burn the City, reported to Brigham Young at 
Provo. There, under a temporary Bowery, he addressed them as follows: 

What is the present situation of affairs? For us the clouds seem to be 
breaking. Probably many of you already learned that General Johnston pas- 
sed throught Salt Lake City with his command under the strictest discipline. 
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Not a house fence, or sidewalk has been impinged upon by any of his 
command. Of course, the camp followers are not under his control, but as far 
as the command is concerned, while passing through the city, he has carried 
out his promises to the letter. As soon as General Johnston finds a place to 
locate his command— when we get news what he is going to do with his 
troops— we will go home. 

The next day Edward, who had not seen his children since shortly after his return 
troth the Lemhi Expedition, joined them at Spanish Fork. He was in for a pleasant 
surprise. When Jane and her two children had left early that year, [eddie had been 
suffering from a severe intestinal infection. Edward at that time was afraid that he 
would never see his son alive again. During the next night, he dreamed his son was 
dead. The dream was so real that he thought it "was a message from his heavenly 
father As he approached the encampment, he recognized his oldest son coming 
toward him leading a baby boy. He gathered the baby in his arms and asked, "Who is 
this little lad?" Edward stared at his father and said, "This is Jeddie." Edward was 
overjoyed.* 

The situation at Spanish Fork was almost beyond belief. Families were camped all 
oyer the landscape. Some were living in covered wagons with the wheels removed. A 
ew were sheltered in tents, many in wickyup fashion. Others lived in houses or 
shelters rnadeof thatched straw. A few were living in holes along the banks and in the 
rill A% P e °ple were very much exposed to the weather. Fortunately, it made 

little difference at that time of the year. In this wretched situation the women carried on 
an the ordinary duties that pertain to maintaining a home "such as making butter, 
cheese, raising stock, poultry, spinning, etc."** 

Thus ended the Mormon War. From beginning to end it was a political fumble. The 
New York Times commenting on it, wrote: 

The whole story of the war is crowded by as much ignorance, stupidity 
and dishonesty, as any Government ever managed to get into the annals of a 
single year. An army was sent to chastise rebels, before it was clearly ascer- 
tained whether or not there were any rebels to chastise. It was sent forward in 
the fall, just when it ought to have reached its destination . . .After it had 
undergone six months of suffering, and was fully prepared to force the 
strongest natural position in the world, Commissioners were sent in search of 
the rebel foe, and it was then discovered there was no foe at all. Governor 
dimming ought to have gone to Salt Lake City in the autumn. He goes there 
in the spring, and is received with all the honors. The commander of the forces 
wntes. . .that dimming is deceived, and that the Mormons are still hostile. 
I he public is in suspense, and knows not which of two such authorities to 
believe, when the news comes that there were no Mormons left, either to fight 
us or to obey us, as they are abandoning their territory en masse, rather than 
submit to our rule. We have made a desert and we call it peace.** 



'History of jedediah Ashton, written by his child 
**New York limes, June 17, 1858 
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Whoever was responsible for the United States participation in The Viet Nam War 
should have read the history of the Utah War first. 



Notes to Chapter Twenty-Four 



'On February 8, 1858, a brigade of mounted men commanded by William H. 
Kimball, George D. Grant, Andrew Cunningham, Howard Egan, Thomas Callister, Lot 
Smith, M.D. Hambledon, Warren Snow, Hanson Walker, Brigham Young, Jr., Chaun- 
cey W. West, and others was sent to scout the movements of Johnston's Army. They 
seem to have had headquarters in the Bear River area along the old Oregon Trail. I don't 
know if Edward Ashton was with them or not. Certainly they were all old friends of his. 
He was with some of them on the Lemhi Expedition, He may have been with them as 
early as February. 

2 Colonel Kane was such a close friend of the Mormon Pioneers that he and Brigham 
Young had a code which required deciphering. Some claim he was secretly baptized as a 
member of the Church while he was at Kanesville and while he was very ill. It is more 
likely that he was a member of the Council of Fifty. 

Torter Rockwell was, in fact, a Major in the Nauvoo Legion. He does not seem to 
have had a command. Apparently he operated more as an individual with private 
assignments. When he drew supplies as a Major, there was always a bountiful supply of 
whiskey allotted to him. He was an original member of the Council of Fifty. Porter was 
not a bold man; in fact, he was overly cautious and suspicious. His acts were of the 
covert variety. Soldiers in the Militia ridiculed him for his caution and undue apprehen- 
sion. (See Journal History Accounts, Fall and Spring of 1857 and 1858). 

4 There are two stories relative to which song was sung. Some accounts state that it 
was Charles W. Penrose' song. This song is not nearly as warlike as the one given here. I 
have chosen the one included here for this reason. The perhaps overly dramatic account 
of what accurred at that time is taken from Saints of Sage and Saddle, ibid. 



Chapter Twenty-Five 



Birth of Third Son and Post-War Years 

1858-1860 



Late that summer the futile struggle for power between Brigham Young and the 
Federal Government abated for awhile. This gave the devoted followers of Brigham 
time to return to the important task of minding their own humble affairs. When they 
returned to their abandoned and neglected homes they found their little farms parched 
and rank with weeds. Only the trees survived. Edward, like the others, plowed it in and 
started over. That year the Pioneers did their spring planting twice —the second time, 
as in J 847, in July. But they were happy. They had won their battle, and the great United 
States Army was nursing its pride and wasting its energies in the desolation of Camp 
Floyd. I wonder if it would have made any real difference to Edward and his devoted 
friends whether Gumming or Brigham Young was Governor — whether Federal judges 
or Heber C. Kimball and other leading Mormons presided in judicial affairs. In the end 
Federal Judges were sustained and Federal Governors did administer the political 
affairs of the Territory. The struggle for power represented an appalling waste, and, it 
seems to me, accomplished very little. 

During the lull in the conflict in the summer and fall of 1858, Edward worked for 
William Jennings. Jennings was the son of a wealthy father who had emigrated to the 
United States from Birmingham, England. He had made a small fortune in New York 
City and later in St. Louis in the butcher business. While William was in St. Louis in 
1851, he met and married Miss Jane Walker, a twenty-one year old Mormon girl, who 
had emigrated from Europe about the same time Edward Ashton had left Wales. She 
and Edward were members of the same branch of the Church at St. Louis. Edward 
probably met William Jennings at that time. 

In the fall of 1852, Jennings and his wife, very likely with St. Louis members, 
including Edward Ashton, reached Salt Lake City. With his surplus means Jennings 
had purchased three wagon loads of groceries. These were sold at a handsome profit. 
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Zl ude tannW « Sf "f? ^ butcher business, which he gradually expanded to 

Shon^efor. ?^ makin S' a « d *e manufacture of boots and shoes 

with rn e Wh R ' ,ennin « 9 Applied the mining camps in ( arson Valley 

Z in^s iZ^T? 5?™ Y ° Un8 r6Called the Carson Valley members of the Church, 
Jennings immediately bee-an fVio - . . 

became Utah's leading merchant P ??" ° f h ' S S<1,t Lake ^ operations. He soon 

Edward's work with ]e ni w ' " ^ ' T ( ° f ^ merchants of the weSt " , 

work ho HiH p.vi; wlin Jenmngs consisted of making shoes or doing the same type of 

0 Snnon and , » S !n WaleS " His employment with John Taylor, George 

his m v r j ; Wmd6r have been of the same nature -This, together with 

Cunn WhL , ' ""^ the comma nds of Kimball, Call.ster, Burton, Winder, and 

1 T m ° re tHan coincid ental and placed him in a position where he had to 

coXt 8(>mg ° n in thC Territor y' Particularly as it related to the governmental 

As Jennings became more and more prosperous his interest in his religion dimmed 
and faded until .t was almost consumed in his burning ambition to gain wealth. He, 
however Remained a good friend of Brigham Young and remained active in the Council 
ventures" 6 Bn § ham Youn 8 often engaged jointly in several profitable business 

w . n °" ^ptember 11, 1858, the third Ashton son was born. He was named Brigham 
WUlard Ashton in honor of Brigham Young and Willard Richards, who had died in 
1854 Jane and Edward now had three sons/the oldest only a little over three years of 
age ineir U tie two room home was getting crowded. It is described here because it was 
more typical of what existed in the Territory than one sees visiting the Lion House. It 
was m humble homes like this where the Mormon ideals of thrift, industry, and 
integrity were nurtured, developed, and where Mormonism survived and flourished. It 
was also form homes like this that future leaders emerged. 

he Ashton home in 1858 consisted of two rooms. One room contained a fireplace 
wnere all the cooking was done and which furnished all the heat. The other room served 
as sleeping quarters. The furniture was improvised. Jane had, however, succeeded by 
now in making a mattress of duck and goose down which replaced the old corn shucks. 
I e " atm S 7 s done in *e fireplace room. She had established a corner for herself 
f rl e c y candlel, 8 ht almost every night. Her reading consisted almost entirely 

• h , f mp / Ures - She found in these books the simple wisdom which she employed 
in the life of her family. She was especially concerned about not going into debt for 
anything It is very possible that in the simple economic society in which she and 
bdward lived, they did not contract a single financial debt during their entire married 

^ Outside the little home the wasteful political struggle for power simmered on. When 
President Buchanan appointed Cumming Governor, he alsoappointed other Territorial 
officers, including more Federal Judges. One of these was John Cradlcbaugh, who was 
assigned by Cumming to the Second Judicial District of Provo. This gentleman had as 
much to do with the political future of the Territory and State of Utah as any other single 
person. His conduct in Provo created a stir which almost activated the smouldering 
situation into another Utah War. Again, Edward Ashton, as an officer in the Nauvoo 
Legion, had a part to play. 

Obviously the Judges appointed by the Federal Government could not consistently 
be accepted by the Mormon people. This was because their Kingdom of God, the State 
of Deseret had its own Judges who were regularly elected and who functioned in all 
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judicial matters — just as they had done at Nauvoo. Therefore, conflict was inevitable. 
That conflict came riding into the Territory all ready for a fight in the person of John 
Cradlebaugh. He typified the heat and passion characteristic of anti — Mormons of the 
period. His courtroom became an arena and a forum rather than a judicial tribunal. 
Even his appearance was unjudicial. He wore a patch over one eye, was large and 
coarse, and rode into the City unheralded on a load of wood. Cradlebaugh knew he 
would not be accepted; therefore, he immediately assumed a superior air and boldly 
proceeded by calling a Grand Jury which he instructed as follows: 

You are the tools, the dupes, the instruments of a tyrannical church 
despotism. The heads of your church order and direct you. You are taught to 
obey their orders and commit these horrid murders {Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, Parrish and Potter murders at Springville). Deprived of your liberty you 
have lost your manhood, and become the willing instruments of bad 
men. 

Of course, a Mormon Grand Jury instructed in such a manner by such a Judge, in 
such an environment, did what any reasonable man should have expected them to do. 
They refused to indict. Cradlebaugh should have known they would do so, either 
because they were dupes or because they were a Grand Jury of independent and proud 
men. 

During the course of the jury's deliberations, Cradlebaugh made a requisition on 
General Johnston, at Camp Floyd, for troops to protect certain witnesses. Mayor 
Kimball Bullock of Provo protested the presence of the troops and appealed to Gover- 
nor Gumming, claiming the Judge had no right to call out the Army, except through the 
Governor. On March 27, 1859, Gumming issued a proclamation protesting against 
military action of his old enemy, Johnston, thus taking open action against the military 
and the Judges. 

In the meantime, Judge Charles F. Sinclair, another Federal Judge sitting in The 
Third Judicial District in Salt Lake City, had urged in his charge to the Grand Jury that 
they issue against the leading men of the Territory indictments for treason, for intimida- 
tion of the courts, and polygamy. The Mormons felt this constituted a breach of the 
amnesty and pardon which had been granted by President Buchanan as a condition to 
the entrance of Johnston's Army into the Valley. 

Gumming sided with the Mormons. Thus the lines were drawn. On one side the 
Pioneers supported by Gumming and on the other the Judges supported by the Army 
and most of the non — Mormons. The situation was tense. At about this time, Governor 
Gumming detected a conspiracy by the Army to arrest Brigham Young. The officers 
entrusted with its execution presented themselves at the Governor's office to request 
his cooperation. But Governor Gumming stoutly and loyally resisted the attempted 
outrage. He later related what occurred to T.B. Stenhouse, as follows: 

They had' got the dead wood on Brigham Young this time/ so they said, 
as they unfolded to me their plans. If Brigham resisted, General Johnston's 
artillery was to make a breach in the wall surrounding the premises, and they 
would take him by force and carry him to Camp Floyd. 
I listened to them, sir, as gravely as I could, and examined their papers. They 
rubbed their hands and were jubilant; they 'had got the dead wood on 
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Bngham Young !' I was indignant sir, and told them, 'By God, gentlemen, you 
can t do it! When you have a right to take Brigham Young, gentlemen, you 
shall have him without creeping through walls. You shall enter through his 
door with head erect as become representatives of your Government. But till 
that time, gentlemen, you can't touch Brigham Young while 1 live, by God! 3 

^ When Cumming learned that two regiments were marching from Camp Floyd to 
C f V- J'r? e an amazin 8 thin g- He turned to the Nauvoo Legion for protection and 
notitied General Daniel Wells to hold the Militia in readiness to act on orders. By two 
0 clock on the Monday following, the 23rd day of April, 1859, Edward Ashton and five 
thousand other Nauvoo Legionnaires were under arms, martialed and ready to once 
again do battle with the United States Army! This time their Commander in Chief was 
Governor Cumming. [Query: were they then acting as Militiamen or Legionnaires? I 

When this occurred several of the officers were promoted in rank and received their 
new commissions from Governor Cumming. Edward Ashton either then or earlier was 
promoted to the rank of Captain. 4 Edward's command was the 1st and 2nd Platoon of 
the Third Battalion. A platoon consisted of 10 to 15 men. This Battalion was organized 
by Robert T. Burton. Each platoon had a mule team and camp equipment, and each man 
received his share of powder, lead, and caps. The Battalion had its own band and a 
cannon. Edward at this time was supplied with a horse, a rifle, and issued 50 lbs of 
powder, 50 lbs of lead, and 50 caps. This was more than he needed, and some 
undoubtedly was intended for distribution to his men. 

The situation was explosive. One false move and the tinder box would have 
exploded. Fortunately, at this critical juncture, an official letter from Washington 
informed the factions that the military under Johnston's command could only be used 
as a posse on a call from the Governor. This "pulled the teeth" of Johnston and the 
Judges. The disappointed Cradlebaugh, finding he could not have his way, left Provo 
and settled near Carson City, which was still a part of the Utah Territory. There he 
attempted to function in his office. On his way to the Carson area he visited the 
Mountain Meadows. Later, at Carson City, he used the information gained there to 
foment the citizens of that area, many of whom were miners, into issuing a Declaration 
of Independence from the Utah Territory. This occurred in 1859 and was the prelude to 
the formation of the Nevada Territory in 1861. 

Cradlebaugh was twice sent by the Nevada Territory as its delegate to Congress. 
There he got even and became the Mormon's most damaging political enemy. From 
the floor of the blouse of Representatives he blasted and vilified the Mormon people, 
and fought them at every turn. He, more than any other individual, caused Statehood 
to be postponed and the Territory to be whittled down. 5 His best argument was the 
Mountain Meadow Massacre with a poor assist from the anti-polygamists. In the 1850's 
polygamy was not seriously bothering frontier America. A few reformers like Harriett 
Beecher Stowe made it,like slavery, a part of their crusade. On polygamy they were a 
minority. It was not until the Victorian period was in full bloom in the latter part of the 
century that polygamy became an abomination to most Americans. 

On July 1st, 1859, the Nauvoo Legion proudly demonstrated the Pioneei 
gratitude to Governor Cumming and "their country, " as follows: 

Special Order No. 2. 

Headquarters Nauvoo Legion 
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Adjutant-General's Office, G.S.L. City, July 1st 

(1859) 

Monday, the 4th, will be the eighty-third anniversary of the birth of Ameri- 
can Freedom. It is the duty of every American citizen to commemorate the 
great event, not in a boisterous revelry, but with hearts full of gratitude to 
Almighty God, the Great Father of our rights. 

The Lieutenant-Genera] directs for the celebration in the City as follows: 

1st. -At sunrise a salute of thirteen guns will be fired, commencing near 
the residence of His Excellency the Governor, to be answered from a point on 
South Temple Street, near the residence of President Brigham Young. 

The national flag will be hoisted at the signal from the first gun, simul- 
taneously at the residences of Governor Gumming and President Young, at 
the office of the Territorial Secretary, and the residence of the United States 
Attorney. Captain Pitt's band will be stationed at sunrise opposite the resi- 
dence of Governor Gumming, and Captain Ballo's band opposite the resi- 
dence of President Young. 

At the hoisting of the flags, the bands will play the 'Star Spangled 
Ban ner/ 

2nd.— After the morning salute the guns will be parked at the Court 
House 'till noon, when a salute of 33 guns will be fired. 

3d.— At sunset a salute of five guns, in honor of the Territories, will be 
fired, and the flags lowered. 

4th. —For the above service Lieutenant Atwood and two platoons of 
artillery will be detailed. Two six pounder iron guns will be used for the 
salutes. Also a first lieutenant and two platoons for the 1st cavalry will be 
detailed as a guard, and continue on guard through the day. The whole 
detachment will be dismissed after the sunset salute. 

5th.— Colonel J.C. Little, of the General's Staff, will perform the duties 
of marshal of the day, with permission to select such deputies as he may 
require to assist him. The Declaration of Independence will be read by him 
from the steps of the Court House at noon. 

6th.— The bands and the services to be performed by them will be under 
the direction of Col. Duzette. 

By order of 

Lt. Gen. Daniel H. Wells 
Adj. Gen. James Ferguson. 



Notes To Chapter Twenty-Five 



•John R. Winder came to Utah in 1853, a year after Edward Ashton. Fie and Edward 
were the same age. Flis energy and ability made him a military, ecclesiastical, political, 
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CounilnHn I ea rt r " Bish ° P ° f the F^-rteenth Ward in 1872, he rose to First 

At he t u h !n hUrCh Prcsid <-^y where he served from 1901 until his death in 1910. 
bus ne H ha WaS disbanded he was a Lieutenant Colonel of the Cavalry. His 

u ™r end ) e f VOrS are to ° numerous to mention. Like Jennings he was a shoe ninn- 
Inv nif ^ THiS aCCOUnt for Edward's employment with him. He held 

many other positions, some of which were political. I believe Winder, as all other 
employers of Edward Ashton, was a Fifty. If he was not, it was simply because of his 

2 Jennings and Brigham Young had a business arrangement for the supply of 
eltgraph poles for the building of the telegraph lines. They also were associated 
together in several railroad ventures. Brigham was often a guest at the home of 
Jennings, (Devereaux House) which, next to Brigham's, had the best reputation for its 
cuisine in the Territory. Secretary Seward and Brigham Young were guests of Jennings 
at one of the most interesting social events of the period. The three men were the only 
guests, and wined and dined together until late. Seward and Brigham Young formed an 
instant respect for each other. President Ulysses S. Grant was also a guest at Devereaux 
House. This, of course, was after the war and Brigham was not invited. Jennings was 
also invited to be a guest at the White House, where he and one of his wives were 
entertained. Perhaps Edward Ashton, as an employee of Jennings, witnessed the 
Seward occasion. 

T.B. Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints. 

4 The only records I have been able to find show that in 1862 Edward Ashton held 
the rank of Captain in the military units identified herein. After the Echo War he became 
a Lieutenant, at which time James Moyle was his Sergeant. In 1862, James Moyle was 
also listed as a Captain. He had a platoon in the same Battalion as Edward Ashton. 
Tullige, in his History of Salt Lake City includes a short history of some of the leaders. 
James Moyle was included. In this history the following is written: 

After this military service (Echo War) James Moyle was elected Captain of 
Ten and subsequently he received a commission from Governor Gumming as 
Captain of a company in the Nauvoo Legion. (Militia) 

These commissions were issued at the time indicated herein. It is reasonable to 
conclude that Edward Ashton received his commission at the same time or prior 
thereto. 

The speech which Cradlebaugh gave on the floor of the House on The Mountain 
Meadow Massacre was printed and circulated throughout the country. It was fuel for 
the fire. Lie spoke as one having authority. He had been in the Territory . He had status 
as a legal representative of the Nevada Territory, and he had the privilege of using the 
Congressional forum, with all its privileges, to express his views. He was devastating. 
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On January 20, 1860, the first Ashton daughter was born. She was given the 
common Ashton names of Elizabeth and Ann. 1860 was an election year. The Civil War 
was imminent, and Lincoln and Douglas were fighting for the Presidency. Both were 
old "friends" of the Mormons. It was in the spring of this year that the pony express 
brought its first message from the western frontier of the United States to the Utah 
Territory. It took six days. The year before it would have taken two months. The first 
dispatch carried bad news of a proposed bill before the House to amend the Organic Act 
of the Territory to remove the seat of government from Salt Lake City to Carson Valley, 
and to change the name from Utah to Nevada. Cradlebaugh and his friends were busy. 

In May of 1860 most of the troops from Camp Floyd moved to New Mexico and 
Arizona. At about the same time, General Sidney Johnston left quietly via the southern 
route for Washington. Not once because of the political conflict which existed did he 
visit Salt Lake City. He and Brigham Young never met, yet each had a great impact on 
the life of the other. 1 

During the entire time that Johnston was in the Territory a strange contradiction 
existed. Brigham Young was the Governor of the State of Deseret, with the full 
support of the people, including Edward Ashton and his wife Jane. Gumming was the 
de jure Governor — the only one with authority to act and who was indulged by the 
people — only because they had no choice. Johnston was in command of a United States 
Army which was immobilized because of agreement, while a much larger army, also 
claiming to be a United States Militia, sat quietly awaiting the command not of Gum- 
ming or Johnston, but Brigham Young or Daniel H. Wells. Is it any wonder that Utah 
was denied Statehood for many years? 
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During the summer of 1861, Mark Twain, along with his brother Orion, who had 
was26 TzTJ SeCreta ? neW T -"tor V of Nevada, visited Salt Lake City. Two. 

of hi f § ^ WaS then kn ° Wn sim Ply as Samuel Clemens. His observations 

of the City ,n which Edward and jane and their three infant sons were living arc 
interesting. He wrote: 

Next day we strolled about everywhere through the broad, straight level 
streets, and enjoyed the pleasant strangeness of a eitv of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants with no loafers perceptible in it, and no visible drunkards or noisy 
people— a great thriving orchard and garden behind every one of them 
(homes) apparently— and everywhere were workshops, factories, and all 
manner of industries, and intent faces and busy hands were to be seen 
wherever one looked, and in one's ears was the ceaseless clink of hammers, 
the buzz of trade and the contented hum of drum and fly wheels." And then 
the Twain humor: 

The armorial crest of my own State consisted of two desolute bears 
holding up the head of a gone cask between them and making the pertinent 
remark, 'United we stand (hie)— Divided we fall/ It was always too figurative 
for the author of this book. But the Mormon crest was easy . And it was simple, 
unostentatious and fitted like a glove. It was a representation of a Golden 
Beehive, with the bees all at work. 

He admired the health of the City, with a Twain touch: 

Salt Lake City was healthy— an extremely healthy City. They declared 
there was only one physician in the place and he was arrested every week 
regularly and held to answer under the vagrant act for having 'no visible 
means of support.' 

On weights and measures: 

They always give you a good substantial article of truth in Salt Lake, and 
good measure and good weight too. Very often if you wished to weigh one of 
their airiest little commonplace statements you would want the hay scales. 

Mark Twain to me is so delicious that I must include his observation on polygamy. 
While most early visitors observed that Mormon women in the Frontier Territory were 
attractive, Mark Twain pretended to see them differently: 

With the gushing self-sufficiency of youth I was feverish to plunge in 
headlong and achieve a great reform here (polygamy) until I saw the Mormon 
women. Then I was touched. My heart was wiser than my head. It warmed 
toward these poor, ungainly and pathetically 'homely' creatures, and as I 
turned to hide the generous moisture in my eyes, I said 'No — the man that 
marries one of them has done an act of Christian charity which entitled him to 
the kindly applause of mankind, not their harsh censure — and the man that 
marries sixty of them has done a deed of open-handed generosity so sublime 
that the nations should stand uncovered in his presence and worship in 
silence.' 
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His observation of Brigham Young, who was then sixty years of age, is revealing: 

He seemed a quiet, kindly, easy mannered, dignified, self-possessed 
old gentleman of fifty-five or sixty, and had a gentle craft in his eye that 
probably belonged there." 

In July 1861, the remaining soldiers at Camp Crittenton were ordered to the States. 
As a result, all the supplies except arms and ammunition which were destroyed so as 
not to fall in Mormon hands were sold at public auction. Brigham Young and the Walker 
brothers were among the purchasers. Brigham Young borrowed $30,000 from his 
Jewish friend, N.S. Ronsohoff, to buy pork. 2 Supplies valued at over $4,000,000 were 
sold for $100,000. The Army safe, which was among the items purchased by Hyrum 
Bradley Clawson for Brigham Young, contained $40,000 in gold! 3 

The purchase of this merchandise had much to do with the later establishment of 
Walker Brothers Store and the establishment a few years later of Zion's Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution. Clawson was the first Superintendent of that Institution. 

Later that year John W. Dawson, a Lincoln appointee, arrived as Cumming's 
successor. Even anti-Mormon writers acknowledge his mediocrity. Kelly and Birney, in 
their bitter anti-Mormon work, Holy Murder, write: "Dawson was as poor a stick of 
political expediency as ever thrust upon the remote territory." 4 

With the advent of the Civil War, the departure of Gumming and the United States 
Army, Brigham Young had reason to believe the Pioneers could return to the same sort 
of "home rule" they had enjoyed prior to the Utah War. Dawson was a sad reminder 
that this was not to be. Regardless of his ability or lack of it, he was doomed to the same 
treatment accorded Steptoe. He incurred the immediate ill will of the Pioneers when he 
vetoed a bill for a state convention and for still another memorial petitioning Congress 
for admission of Utah to Statehood. 

Dawson lasted three weeks. In that short period of time he managed to get himself 
compromised, either from his own folly or as a result of "a Mormon badger game" 
similar to the one allegedly imposed on Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe in 1854. Dawson 
was accused of making improper advances to the widow of Welshman Thomas S. 
Williams. Whether he was framed or not is not so important as the fact that when he was 
accused, he fled. While waiting for the stage at Mountain Dell, he was waylaid and 
severely beaten. Some said he was emasculated. The deed was done by several young 
Mormons. Some of their names were: Lot Huntington (son of Dimick B. Huntington, 
Indian interpreter), Moroni Clawson (related by marriage to Brigham Young), John M. 
Jason (a reputed Danite and friend of Bill Hickman), Wilford Luce, Wood Reynolds, 
Isaac Neibaur, and John P. Smith. 

The affair soon reached great proportions. Naturally, regardless of Dawson's guilt 
or innocence, people in the east concurred in believing that the punishment was quite 
informal to say the least, and an offense against the dignity of the United States 
Government. Brigham Young had to do something. The aroma of the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre was still in the air, and he was accused of being behind both events. 



• From the book, Roughing It, published in 1872. Samuel Clemens, Original subscription edition, quoted in 
Among the Mormon*, edited by William Mulder and Russell Mortensen, pages 345-6 
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Three of them 

He, therefore, immediately ordered the arrest of five of the young men. ^ three 
escaped. They were Lot Huntington, John P. Smith, and Moroni C laws *>r i. gtation 
were overtaken by Porter Rockwell and an unnamed posse of five men at a ^ ^ 
in Rush Valley near Camp Crittenton. Porter killed Lot and took tnt Cit police- 
prisoners. Before they reached the jail house they were killed by Salt Lake ^ ^ 
men. Colonel Andrew Cunningham was Chief of Salt Lake City Police at ti ^ 
two who remained in jail served two months. Hickman's friend, John lvi. , 
later killed. ^ tne 

This event, added to the Mountain Meadow Massacre and the Ufa h Wai , a n 
ever stewing conflict between the State of Deseret and the Federal Terrvto y, ^ ^ 
Statehood for many years. Mormon enemies claimed that the lour had 
keep them from talking. , , fine the 

When the Pioneer controlled Legislature met that year it presumed to nt 
boundaries of the Federal Territory— in fact, the State of Deseret. 1 he u 
responded by ordering Colonel Patrick Connor to Utah with California vo lun 
Army, consisting of 750 men, arrived at Fort Crittenton in October IM>1. ^ ^ 

In this interesting interim period between the exodus of Johnston s Ai ny^ ^ 
arrival of Connor's Army, Brigham Young had a free hand. The Governt ^ _ 

Dawson and Harding was a Mormon named Frank Fuller. The only Army* n 
enforcing agencies were under the direction of Genera! Daniel Wells, Nauvo c * '_ 
Colonel Robert T. Burton, Salt Lake County Sheriff, and Colonel Andre* v. 

gham, Chief of Salt Lake City Police. . . , alled the 

In this environment Brigham Young dealt with Joseph Morris m what is ca 
Morrisite War. Bernard DeVoto wrote that, "neither the history of Utah nor the i 
trton Church could be written without detailing the violent disturbance of the pr 
peace which was called the Morrisite War." . , , 

It seems to me that he is correct, and in any event because of Edward As i 
probable participation it is referred to here. . • 

The leader of the Morrisite schism was a puzzling character named Joseph Mori s, 
visionary convert from England who began uttering prophecies in the name of the Loi c . 
He quickly gathered a loyal following. One of the "revelations" was that Brigham 
Young had strayed from the path of righteousness. When Brigham Young rebuked 
Morris for such audacity, Morris withdrew with his followers to the Weber River neai 
Ogden. This was named Kington Fort. There he prophesied at will. 

Brigham Young, who was Governor of the State of Deseret reacted by obtain- 
ing a writ from Judge Kinney, who was "very friendly to the Mormons" for the release 
of prisoners Morris had taken, and who, it was claimed were kept in Morris' dungeon. 
The Morrisites refused to recognize the writ. Brigham Young then requested acting 
Governor Fuller for the use of the Militia. Fuller complied, so once again some of the 
Militiamen were called to arms. Governor Fuller ordered that a posse of two hundred 
picked men should be chosen. They were to act under the direction of Colonel Robert T. 
Burton, Colonel Cunningham, Major Lot Smith, Major William Kimball, and others. 
With the exception of Burton, the same men who were in command in the Lemhi 
rescue. 

Ten Bishops of ten different Wards chose twenty men from each Ward "who could 
be trusted" to carry out instructions. Bishop (Colonel) Cunningham, with the help of 
Colonel Burton, his Counselor, no doubt picked twenty from his Ward. Porter Rockwell 
(Fourteenth Ward), according to non-Mormon writers, was one of those selected. No 
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muster roll of the "posse" exists, or, if it does, I have not been able to find it 5 If Edward 
Ashton was not one of the twenty picked from his Ward it was the first time he was not 
so honored. 

There is no reason for detailing what happened. The tale is differently told. It is 
enough to say that it was badly managed and that it seared the conscience of the 
Mormon people almost as much as had the Mountain Meadow Massacre. The impor- 
tance of this event, historically, is that it had an adverse effect on Utah's image 
"abroad." 

It is also revealing, as it shows the capacity of people who have been persecuted to 
in turn persecute others when the tables are turned. Morris was a harmless and 
impractical fool. Brigham Young did not need to send an Army to supress him. 

On the 7th of July, 1862, Governor Stephen S. Harding arrived. The advent of 
Harding is importa nt. When he arrived Brigham Young and the Mormon people treated 
him as an intruder. From the first they had their own Judges and their own State of 
Deseret. In March of 1862, Brigham Young expressed himself very clearly on the 
subject. First, he patriotically lauded the Constitution, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and American freedom. Then he blasted the Federal Government, seeing it as a 
conflicting government with the Kingdom of God. He said: 

When Congress, or the President of the United States, appoints a governor 
for a territory, that appointment is not according to the Constitution, though it 
is according to laws enacted by Congress.* 

He then argued that Congress had no power to make such laws because: 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States, Articles Nine and 
Ten, it is definitely stated that the enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people." 

From this, he concluded: 

We have a right to settle in any unoccupied and unclaimed part of the public 
domain owned by the government, where the machinery of the government 
has not extended, and there govern and control ourselves according to repub- 
lican principles, and the Congress of the United States is not authorized in the 
least, by the Constitution that governs it, to make laws for that new settle- 
ment, and appoint adjudicators (judges) and Administrators (primarily gov- 
ernors) of the law for it, any more than we have a right to make laws and 
appoint administrators of the law for California, Ohio, Illinois or Missouri. 

Brigham Young's argument was not original. It had been urged by others. The 
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south was about to Iosp 

Rights, not slavery, was She real isTue * Gettysbur « and ^^^burg, where States 
mention^^ Court decision, to my knowledge, has ever 

reserves all undelegated pow 7 t " K °* X of the Federal Constitution, which 
original framers considered Ih a Stat ^ s ' and m ore importantly, to the people. The 
ratify the Constitution unHHV, Artlcles of controlling importance and refused to 
Young. UntU the y w ^ included. They would have agreed with Bright 

Millard 8 FiCoreTn\t a MMch Ved \ FederaI a PPointment as Governor in 1850 from 
with his stand that the FederJr he attem Pted to make his acceptance consistent 
ment. He said: Government had no power to make such an appoint- 

that my Priesthood sTouh!^ *** Governor of Utah, I proclaimed openly 
mind today.* ' govern and control that office. I am of the same 

The 

being held regife?l^ven t^r>h ? V. WS that dections for this Statfc> of Dese *' et 

the Pr ^ident, Brigham Sng^W W3S 3Ctin 8 Governor under appointment from 

nor of the^tfom e ^i°i r e f le ^ on ret ™™; but should I be elected Gover- 
Power of the eternal Priesth ^ f? haI1 be ^stained and controlled by the 
under my feet . * ^ood of the Son of God, or I will walk the office 

The election of w hi c K R r - i 
mClUded al | of the "fc I° Un 8 S P°ke left no room for Federal appointees. It 

app2; Cn Hardin § ar «ved h e liklT" t0 the »™est local level.** J , 

E te v' reali2ed ^t he was n 1 Cradl <*augh, Sinclair, and other Federal 

c rc 8 'r; ° Un8 ' incU ^ e ru Gov e rnn Tl C ° me ' that his office was already held by 

s^n:^. state of Deseret - Under such confl 

cow^ and , Who W « eS ^l fla Hardi t0 Pard0n *e Morrisites who had been con- 
Sb^^ttfiS ^ UnHke Daws ™ i" —y ways. He was no 
His posit*' d Uke *e Mo mo ns SP T h ' Wa§ ' n -«theless, intelligent. He, under- 
pin ? T m)t like DavJson s n ° C ° nsid ^ed Brigham Young their Governor- 
he StaWM dreW Cunni " ham STcS?" Was de P ende ^ «P™ the Salt Lake City 
order l„ ( aUV ° 0) Mllitia underTh. , heHff ' S ° ffi ^ under Robert T. Burton, and 
ConLt 1 "2? k>yal to Brigham mi ° n ° f D ^iel Wells, to maintain law and 
P endu l Um S dlei ' S ' Who --f C^ Un 8 a "d unfriendly to Dawson. Harding ha d 
C SWi ^ng and B Z ^ a * d unfriendly to Brigham Young^ The 

P urmtahons. 8** m Young's absolute power was about to undergo 
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, , . . There were frequent 

The Harding period was one of the bitterest in Utah his to ^ ^ ^ 
mass meetings and petitions seeking his removal, the u_ Colone ] Conner placed 
Fort Douglas were on edge. Both were spoiling for a show , a ™ t door Da niel Wells and 
his cannon so they were "zeroed in" on Brigham Young s mobilization of the 

Brigham Young had arranged a bell signal which meant i: tempted to arrest 

Militia if Johnston's soldiers acted overfly-particularly if they P 
Bngham Young. were on constant guard duty 

During this time large detachments of the Militia w q{ ^ Second 
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Edward, like some of his descendants, was a poor collector. His heart wasn't in it. It 
is even possible that his written reply shows that he considered his errand a bit 
unnecessary and that he was pleased and amused to note that nothing was ac- 
complished. 

In 1861, the Overland Telegraph Line was completed from the States to Great Salt 
Lake City. Brigham Young sent the first message to J.H. Wade, President of the 
Company. A few days later the first telegram was sent to San Francisco— also by 
Brigham Young. This, together with the Pony Express, marked the beginning o a new 
era. From now on, what occurred in the Territory was known almost immediately both 
east and west. This meant, inevitably, that outside influence would begin to affect and 
change the lives of the Pioneers. Resistance to change was futile. Brigham Young was 
wise enough to see "the handwriting on the wall" and even though he was reaching the 
evening of his life, responded by participating in the change. He quickly organized a 
local telegraph company, with himself as President, to spread communication 
throughout the Territory. , , 

Unfortunately for the Pioneers, the improved communication spread the word 
about the Dawson affair, the "hushed up" Mountain Meadow tragedy, and the so- 
called Morrisite Massacre. It, together with the active State of Deseret made early 
Statehood impossible. In 1863, the Territory of Idaho was created and as a retaliation, a 
substantial portion of northeastern Utah was included in the new Territory. 

It was in this period of bitter feeling and improved communication with the outside 
world that Emily Trehame Ashton was born. She was the last girl and arrived on 
February 14, 1864. Earlier, on November 6, 1862, Sarah Jane was born. Thus, before the 
end of the Civil War, the Ashton family in the Territory consisted of three young boys 
and three infant daughters ranging in age from ten to infancy! Their father was 40 and 
their mother 34. . . 

The Ashtons and the other Pioneers in the Territory were fortunate during this 
period. They escaped the ravages of the Civil War which so impoverished the South. 
Their sons did not have to go to war; their farms were not ravaged by a destructive army 
which burned, destroyed and pillaged. Instead, they enjoyed an economic boom 
some of it caused by the war. This fact alone created enemies in the government who 
believed the Mormons should have aided their country during the Civil War. 
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Emigration, which had been at a standstill since the Utah War, immediately picked 
up. The new technique was to send wagons hast, loaded with supplies. These supplies 
were sold at high prices. What was not sold was used to supply the new emigrants 
coming West. The empty wagons provided transportation. 

The Perpetual Emigration Fund, which had slipped into "the red/' was put into the 
black. One way this was accomplished was by urging the people to do without luxuries 
and to contribute the money saved to the Perpetual Emigration Fund. These luxuries 
consisted of fancy furniture and Eastern clothes. It also consisted of tea, coffee, and 
tobacco, all of which had been somewhat successfully raised in the Southern settle- 
ments. 

In April 1863, Brigham Young, addressing the members in the old Tabernacle, said: 

I know of no better climate and soil than are here for the successful culture of 
tobacco. Instead of buying it in a foreign market and importing it over a 
thousand miles, why not raise it in our own country or do without it . . .Tea is 
in great demand in Utah, and anything under that name sells readily at an 
extravagant price . . .Tea can be produced in this territory in sufficient quan- 
tities for home consumption, and if we raise it ourselves we know that we 
have the pure article. If we do not raise it, I would suggest we do without it. 

He placed cotton and fancy clothes and furniture in the same category.' 1 
The Civil War ended in the Spring of 1865. On April 12th of that year, Edward 
Ashton and his wife wrote a joint letter to their sister, Sage Jones, which explains some 
of the problems of the time and which reveals somewhat the character of Edward and 
Jane: 

April 12, 1865 

Dear Sister, we received your letter and many times we have been talking 
about writing to you but it was all wind until the present. We were very glad to 
hear from you, but sorry to hear of your sickness and also of your son, Lehi. 
We hope by this time that you are well and that he is better and that peace and 
plenty prevail with you in the midst of all your calamities of which you have 
had a good portion. But, we would say to continue to bear it with patience and 
strive to preserve your children that they may live and become mighty men 
and women to help to carry on the great Latter-day work. We are happy to 
hear that you had plenty to eat and we hope that you may always have plenty. 
You have stated that you had a hard winter. I can assure you that we saw the 
hardest winter that we ever had, cattle have suffered greatly between severe 
frost and snow and thieves. They have gone it steep this winter. Beef is now 
selling from 25 cents to 30 cents per pound and miserable stuff it surely is at 
that. Things are very dull here. Not much can be done on account of the cold 
weather, but we think we shall have an abundant harvest and President 
Young promised so in the conference so, all is well. You talked of coming up 
this summer. We would be glad to see you but the journey is long and the 
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climate alters. You should be very cautious and not come too early or leave it 
too late. Our conference is over — we have had good times. Also, (our conven- 
tion met and agreed to keep their prices as last year). We have no news 
particular but what we suppose you are familiar with through the newspap- 
ers. We had great camnonading here today — rejoicing of the U.S. Troops over 
the surrender of General Lee to General Grant. The particulars you can read 
in the news. 

Owen and Sarah are well and send their respects, William and his wife 
also. Give our kind respects to William Leigh and let us know if he is married 
or not. Tell him that Henry, his brother, is not quite gone. Tell his father that 
he has been a very good boy — he has not taken up with bad company— he has 
respected himself as a Latter-day Saint as far as I know. 1 cannot help saying 
this for Henry (no flattery). Our respects to his father and mother and please 
accept the same yourself and family. We are well, thanks to Almighty God. 

Ever so, Amen 

Signed Edward and Jane Ashton.* 

Edward and Jane's letter, besides revealing their loyalty to Brigham Young and 
their devotion to their religion, demonstrates two particularly interesting things. First, 
that there was a convention which was an economic body of some sort which existed 
during the Givil War. 1 believe this was an interim agency which acted during the Civil 
War period and which developed into the School of the Prophets created in 1867. 
Arrington, in his excellent book Great Basin Kingdom, wrote: "The Council of Fifty 
played an important role in shaping Mormon economic policy during the first decade m 
Utah." He judged that it lost much of its power in the sixties. The discovery of further 
evidence suggests, however, to recent historians, that the Council of Fifty, contrary to 
what Arrington thought, continued as a shaper of policy during this period. It is 
probable it controlled and set up the Convention of which Edward wrote in his I860 
letter. 

By the end of 1867, the School of the Prophets began to function in secular matters. 
It was organized in December 1867. Its membership, unlike the Council of Fifty, was 
restricted to faithful holders of the Priesthood. According to Arrington, "approximately 
five thousand priesthood members belonged to the various branch schools." It was an 
assembly of community leaders "in which theology, Church government, and prob- 
lems of Church and community were discussed and appropriate action was taken. 
Edward Ashton was a member of the school. 

So far as its secular phase was concerned, the School of the Prophets resembled an 
economic planning conference. Klaus J. Hansen believes that the Council of Fifty was 
the architect of the temporal aspects of the school's function. He wrote: 

Whether or not the Council (Fifty) had a hand in the planning the other 
enterprises mentioned above cannot be determined. But, in view of the 
supervisory capacity of the Council of Fifty, it may safely be assumed that all 
these activities had the sanction of the organization; in fact, it is highly 
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probable the Council of Fifty organized the School of the Prophets in order to 
carry out a vast economic program which could not depend for its immediate 
supervision on a mere fifty men. The existence of other organizations, imple- 
menting the orders of the Council, seems only a logical assumption.* 

Second, the letter reveals Edward's non-partisa n attitude toward the Civil War. He 
simply notes that "there was great rejoicing by the U.S. Troops over the surrender of 
Genera] Lee." 

This attitude is revealing. Most in the Territory were not in sympathy with either 
side. It was not their war. Charlie Walker, in 1 861 , expressed in his diary the opinion of 
many, including Brigham Young, when he wrote: 

The Virginians are preparing to seize the capital at Washington, and 
where it will end they know not, but the Saints know and understand it 
all . . .Bro. Brigham spoke of the things in the East, said he hoped they would 
both gain the victory, said he had as much sympathy for them as the God's 
and Angels had for the Devils in Hell.** 

This again reveals Brigham Young's attitude toward the Federal Government. He 
recognized it no more than he did the Confederacy. In his March 1862 speech, he 
referred to the North and South as two governments. Fie said: 

When the Southern revolt transpired it was asked of him (a certain 
gentleman) where is the Union now? There are now two governments instead 
of one. 

Brigham Young then reassured the people and in effect told them not to worry 
about which government should control, because he said: 

The Kingdom of God has sustained me a good while, and I mean to stick 
to it. We will form a State Government, and you need not fear any consequ- 
ences may arise from such a course. You may tell your neighbors that in this 
step we do not violate any law, nor in the least transcend the bounds of our 
rights. If we do not do this, we are living beneath those rights set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, and the privileges granted to us in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which our fathers bought so dearly for us. Let us 
unfurl the stars and stripes, the flag of our country. Let us sustain the 
Constitution that our fathers have bequeathed to us in letters of blood,*** 

It thus appears clear that Mormon Patriotism as expressed by Brigham Young in 
1862, was limited to the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence and "our 
country." There was no allegiance to the Federal Government which had, in Brigham 
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Young's mind, unconstitutionally usurped the power to govern the Pioneers. There 
really existed in the Territory a state of rebellion against the Federal Government. There 
was an active struggle for power. The Kingdom of God vs. The Federal Government. 
The State of Deseret vs. The Territorial Government. 

Brigham Young, in his March speech, finally threw down the gauntlet. He warned: 

If any among this community want to sustain the government of the Devil 
(who but the Federal Government) in preference to the Kingdom of God, I 
wish them to go where they belong. * 

At the time the Edward and Jane letter was written, Sage Treharne Jones was a 
widow, her husband having died September 2, 1862. She had six children, Lehi the 
oldest, being eight. He was one year older than Edward and Jane's oldest, Edward T. 
Ashton. 

In 1865, Sage decided to visit Salt Lake City with her six small children. The 
following is taken from the book written by York F. and Evelyn K. Jones: 

Sage was an independent woman and she was determined to give her 
children all the advantages that could be had. Almost two years after Thomas 
died she decided to take her young family there . . .She was anxious to make a 
good impression on her friends and all the people who knew her along the 
way. She worked very hard to make new clothing for all the children before 
they left. She even made hats for the boys out of round pieces of felt, flared out 
at the bottom and pointed at the top. A trip to Salt Lake City by wagon was a 
tremendous undertaking for a woman alone, and six small children. . . 

Sage was acquainted with many people in the settlements in Utah and 
she had no trouble finding families to stay with each night. A trip such as this 
took several weeks. . . 

Lehi was approximately ten years old and was able to handle the team 
very well. Lie did a good part of the driving while his mother was busy with 
the rest of the children. The youngest of whom, the twins, were about three 
years old. The first day they stopped at Parowan at the home of Sister 
Richards, a friend. There Sage lined the children up according to age to show 
them off . . .The next stop was at Beaver, followed by nearly every town along 
the way. After the first stop the children knew what was expected of them, 
and automatically lined up at each house they visited . . . At the time, they felt 
they looked real grand in their new clothing, but later he (Lehi) realized that 
they looked pretty 'tough' in their homemade outfits . . .She (Sage) was never 
ashamed of how little they had, she taught them to be proud of their names 
and heritage. 6 

As part of his duties, or because of his interest in athletics, or both, Edward taught 
the boys to swim. This is reported as follows: 
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Every boy in the Ward had to learn to swim . . .The beginning lessons 
were given by Edward Ashton . . .in the adobe yard of a Saturday afternoon. 
First the earth was dug out to leave a large hole in which the water rose to a 
comfortable and not too dangerous height. 

When the boys had learned to handle themselves in this pool they went 
to a deeper height. 

When the boys had learned to handle themselves in this pool they went 
to a deeper hole between 6th and 7th West Streets, [ laving mastered this, they 
moved to a yet deeper one on 8th West. Following this they were ready for the 
Jordan River. " (Note that girls were not invited or even considered. The 
world has changed) 

The books which were used in the school attended by the young Ashtons included 
religious books— those of their own faith. These were the Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine 
and Covenants, and The Pearl of Great Price. The early schools were partly supported by 
Federal funds which, understandably, annoyed the very few non-Mormons who were 
in the Territory at the time. This was especially true of books using the Deseret alphabet. 

In History of Utah, Andrew L. Neff, the writer, reports the following: 



A beginner's reader in the much-vaunted Deseret Alphabet came from 
the press in 1868. This thirty-six page text contained easy graded sentences, 
and was illuminated, like present-day compilations, with pictures. Sub- 
squently, a volume appeared for maturer students. 

The misguided infatuation of Mormondom's leaders for the freakish 
scheme led them into deeper error. The school system of the Territory was to 
be perverted from service to the commonality of its citizenry to the further- 
ance of the sectarian ambitions of a dominating group. President Brighain 
Young outlined the plan in a letter to Albert Carrington, England, dated 
December 9, 1868: 'The school trustees throughout the Territory manifest 
considerable interest in introducing the books printed in the Deseret Al- 
phabet. Elder Orson Pratt is at present engaged in getting out the Book of 
Mormon in that alphabet; it will be divided into three parts, to take the place of 
the readers generally used in our schools. I expect that Elder Pratt will go East 
next season, to superintend the printing and publishing of this work/ Yet 
Young did not favor the complete abrogation of the old system, judging by his 
address to the Relief Society of the Fifteenth Ward, February 4, 1869, wherein 
he advised this organization to look after the education of their children, 'and I 
recommend the introduction into their schools of the Deseret Alphabet; not 
that the old method may be thrown away or discarded, but as a means of 
facilitating the progress of the children in their studies/ 

The new alphabet was also to be introduced into the Mormon Sabbath 
Schools and this, mark, at the expense of the Territory. This is made clear in 
the letter of George Goddard to Franklin D. Richards, England, February 12, 
1868, an excerpt of which is as follows: 
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'President Young strongly advocated the general introduction of the 
Deseret Alphabet, and that the same be taught throughout the Territory 
in all our Sabbath Schools; said the Regency would be instructed to send 
for new type of the same, and have thousands and tens of thousands of 
small interesting books published to be disseminated through our Sun- 
day Schools, w hich, by-the-bv, are established in nearly every Settle- 
ment throughout the Territory; and all who were willing to aid him in this 
important undertaking, were asked to uplift their right hand. When 
every Bishop, Councillor, Teacher and Elder present raised their hands 
he then said, 'God bless you brethren/* 

Children taught in this manner probably had little difficulty with their religious 
beliefs. They were not exposed to two schools of thought except on a "pro" and "anti" 
basis. The young Ashtons were inescapable products of this isolated and restricted 
environment. At this early age, their intellectual curiosity operated in a limited sphere. 
While it certainly had its disadvantages, it had its virtues. They knew what they were 
supposed to do. They knew what they were supposed to believe. They knew where 
they were going. And they were happy. The confusion and frustration which confronts 
the modern generation did not beset them. 

When they did have religious arguments, it was limited to Latter-day Saint Church 
doctrine. Thus, Lehi, Sage's son, who was also a product of the age, recalled an incident 
at Kanarraville where, during a storm, he and his mother and the Davis family had an 
extended argument during the night. It lasted until one o'clock in the morning. No one 
could go to bed until it was over because the Davis dwelling consisted of one large room. 
T he argument concerned t he three degrees of glory in Mormon doctrine. Lehi observed 
that "he thought their time would have been much better spent shoveling the sand 
(which had blown around the house) and worrying about the present instead of 
becoming so involved in talking about what was going to happen in the next vtforld." 

The world of reality was very much with the Pioneers. They had to deal with it in 
the present and had little time for speculating about abstract notions. Their children, 
raised and taught in this environment, grew up to be very practical people. They, like 
the early Puritans, looked upon idleness and waste as sins. They were typical of their 
time. This early crop produced no theoretical philosophers, very few writers, and even 
fewer poets. It also produced only a handful of lawyers and doctors. It did produce, on 
the other hand, outstanding builders, business men, colonizers, and religious leaders. 
It was a practical age, a more contented and happier one than the confused one of the 
Twentieth Century. 
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Notes to Chapter Twenty-Six 



'Sidney Albert Johnston was highly regarded in military circles. He was a graduate 
of West Point. Johnston was never very proud of his military career in the Utah 
Territory. President Jefferson Davis placed him in overall command of the Army in the 
west, Davis judged him as "perhaps the ablest of all the professional soldiers who had 
joined the Confederacy/ 7 (The Civil War. Richard R. Ketchum, Editor in Charge). 
Unfortunately for the south, Johnston was wounded in the leg during the Peach 
Orchard assault at Shiloh. He bled to death from his wound. (Battle of Shiloh, 1862). 

2 The stores at Camp Floyd (Crittenton) were sold . . .with immense profits to 
the Saints; iron which had retailed at a dollar per pound, became as plentiful 
as in the east, and Brigham Young, the Walker Brothers and other firms 
bought immense quantities of pork at one cent per pound, which they after- 
wards sold at sixty .. .Brigham Young borrowed $30,000 of Ronsohoff to 
invest in army pork. 

Beadle, J.H. "Life in Utah— quoted in History of Utah, Andrew L. Neff. N.S. Ronsohoff 
remained Brigham Young's friend, and in later years did not suffer as much as other 
non-Mormon merchants because of the Mormon monopoly. Note that it was pork 
which Ronsohoff loaned Brigham money to purchase. Pork was "off limits" to him. 

3 Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, page 248. 
4 Kelly and Bimey, Holy Murder, page 207. 

5 Kelly and Bimey, Holy Murder, page 214. Kelly and Bimey fail to give authority 
for this conclusion. It is a fact that Andrew Cunningham, William Kimball, and Lot 
Smith were members of the posse. Deseret News report of trial— February 1877. 

6 Lehi Jones became one of the great leaders in Southern Utah. He became Stake 
President at an early age; was President of the bank. He and his brothers operated the 
largest cattle ranch in Southern Utah and Northern Arizona. His brothers, Uriah and 
Kumen, accomplished just as much. Uriah was President of the Stake and the Bank. 
Warren Bullock: "Utah never produced a greater man/' Kumen was the Scout who 
moved ahead of the Mormon "hole in the rock" settlement. Judge Fred Keller— "The 
greatest man in the history of Southeastern Utah." 

(GENERAL NOTE) 

Robert T. Burton was tried for murder as a result of the Morrisite affair. The trial 
occurred in February 1879. He was acquitted. The Deseret News of that period carried a 
complete description and transcript of the trial. Young Edward T. Ashton, who was 24 
years old at the time, records in his Journals that he was an interested spectator. (Also 
note from Burton's Journal). 



Chapter Twenty-Seven 



End of Era 1865-1880 



The late 1860's and early 1870's marked the beginning of a vast development in 
mining, railroading, and commerce. While Brigham Young left mining to others, he and 
some of the temporal leaders participated vigorously in the building of railroads and the 
expansion of commerce. The most significant commercial development was the organi- 
zation of Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institution. This was accomplished in 1868- 
69-70. The development of this Institution reveals clearly that the early Mormon society 
was much more than a religious sect — it was a religious — social — economic society. Its 
early leaders intended it to be politically self-governing and economically self- 
sustaining. 

Prior to the development of the ZCMI most trade in the community was conducted 
by barter, i.e., potatoes for shoes, etc. The Mormon people had very little money at this 
time. They had even tried making their own. With the development of the railroads, 
manufactured goods and supplies from the East became more available. Manufactured 
shoes soon eliminated the hand made product. Edward, as one of this class, in his later 
years found little to do — except mend. With the supplies came merchants. Brigham 
Young was not about to let these "gentiles" control this important aspect of the 
economy. So he told William Jennings, J.M. Bernheisel, George Q. Cannon, William H. 
Hooper, William Clayton, and H.S. Eldredge, all Fifties, to organize a cooperative to 
handle merchandising in the Territory. When they asked, "But how?" he replied, "Go 
to work and do it." They did. Jennings sold his business in the Eagle Emporium and 
transferred it for $200,000 to the new co-op. Eldredge and Hooper also sold and 
transferred their interests and the new enterprise was launched. Brigham Young was 
elected President, J.M. Bernheisel, Vice-President, and William Clayton, Secretary." 

"Edward W. Tullidge, History of Utah, pages 384-389 
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industry in pursuit of gold. When the excitement of the early discoveries by Connoi s 
men became known, Brigham Young advised his people as tone . • 

The man who is faithful to his calling and to this holy Pr, ^ h f °^'/f Jitowing 
hunting for gold or silver unless he is sent Sue h men ^ g and gar . 
their legitimate pursuits working m the fields, engaged in building 

dens, making beautiful their habitations; in other woras, bs^ ^ mind s 
up and assisting to establish the Zion of ^^J^ this wor ld.* 
centered on the true riches and not upon the tning= 

, . j-jj s adventuresome 

Porter Rockwell was not anxious to follow this kind o *™ me p orter became very 
jPint had caused him to follow the prospectors; in tact at g from Brigham 

friendly with General Connor-almost switching his clevc p orter about his 

Y ° L >ng to the General.** Brigham Young, in 1877, puu j 
Prospecting ventures, saying: 



Whei 



struck within four inches of my lode, what shall • ^ ^ ^ p orter , you 
the other brethren interested and make his clairri i . . ■ ■ . ma strike within 
ought to know better. . .1 want to tell you one tning, 'and they will not 
four inches of that hole as many times as th^ey have a _ ^ and i had the 

find it. They hunted and hunted, hundreds ^ aga in, he could not 

Pleasure of laughing at him a little, for when he w 

fi nd it himself.** ,. , ( 

■emarks His public ridicule ot 

There was a note of derision in Brigham Young s rem ^ deteriora ted 
P <*ter showed that the relationship between the two men h ^ ^ fa h , 

Ce rtainly, the young Ashtons, Edward, Jed, and &f ™* legitimate pursuits, 
-^inued, Js' BroS Brigham had advised, following « hen g tQ 
*°*mg i n the fields, in their workshops and gardens. They F ^ for those who did 
^rd T., the oldest son, in later years built mills and pow F 
mi *e- However, that is another story. . . d adv ised his people again* 

bp 1 believe that Brigham Young neglected mining and a g ^ mdusttyhe 

^oming involved because he misjudged Us impoi ance. th stag e It 

^erstood. Mining he did not. Furthermore Gene, a ^nn a little ^ous 

he and his idle soldiers who made the first disc ^ ^ yisited m 1871, Mi 

£ alvv ^s "pooh poohed" mining. When Ralph Waldo 
la yer, who recorded the incident noted: discoV ered mines in 

Much excitement was existing just then f ° ut n ^ t them, and did not 

Utah. He (Brigham) intimated that he cared little 

ex pect much from them. 



*l°umal of Discourses, Vol. 19, page 
ife of Colonel Patrick E. Conner, 
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Brigham, was, of course, dead wrong. Mining in Utah has produced more wealth 
than commerce and industry combined. Unfortunately, because of Brigham Young s 
advice and policy, most all the money earned was by non-Mormons from outside the 
State. They gutted Utah's treasures for their own benefit and most of them took it out 
the State to their own homes. It is one of Utah's tragedies. . r;fv 

Perhaps Brigham Young's judgment was influenced bv the failure of the Ceda. L.uy 
Iron Works. The mines which supplied that plant were abandoned and revived only 
the last forty years to produce iron for the Geneva Plant. . 

When I drive along South Temple in Salt Lake City and admire the great mansions, 
al built for non-Mormons who made great fortunes from Utah mines— and with Utan 
labor, I am saddened that the hard working, knowledgeable Mormon craftsmen and 
developers were mistakenly denied the privilege of participating in the wealth of Utah s 
greatest economic treasure-leaving it sometimes to less deserving and often less 
capable men. 

1870 marked the beginning of the end of an era. This could be called the Brigham 
Young Era. Edward and Jane, while younger than their leader, were about to enter the 
evening of their lives. From this point on their futures were in their very active children 
whose developing characters gives some insight into the character of their parents 
perhaps the best indication of all. 

On July 27, 1870, the last child, George Savage Ashton, was born. There were six 
years between George and his sister Emily. At this time Edward was 4 L ) and Jane 42. 1 he 
oldest boy, Edward Treharne, was 15. 

The complexion of the Territory in 1870 was interesting. The population had g r ° wn . 
from 11,380 in 1850 to 86,786 in 1870. Even in 1870 non-Mormons did not exceed 5% ot 
the population. In the general election of that year the People's party, which was almost 
entirely Mormon, polled 21,656 votes, whereas the Liberal party, almost all non- 
Mormon, polled 1,444 votes. 

There were 1,783 Welshmen in the Territory, mostly in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Wards. A few were in Spanish Fork and Wales, Utah. Some were in the northern 
portion of the Territory. To make a comparison, there were no Welshmen in Oregon, 
even though Oregon had approximately the same number of people as the Utah 
Territory. Whereas, 35 % of Utah inhabitants were foreign born, Oregon had only 
12 %.* This large percentage of foreign born was used by Mormon enemies to show the 
Territory's lack of fitness for statehood. It was claimed by non-Mormons that these 
aliens, brought into Utah by missionary efforts, had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with "the American way of life/ 1 Edward and Jane were amongst this alien 
group. Even though they were not American-born, they probably loved freedom and 
basic ideals of "the American way of life" quite as much as the native bom. Perhaps they 
appreciated them more. 

Prior to 1870, General Rawlins, Secretary of War, visited Utah. The South was 
enduring its Reconstruction Period. Rawlins thought Utah needed the same treatment. 
He therefore selected from amongst his old war comrades General "Wils" Shaffer, a 
feisty Illinois Mormon hater. Rawlins, on his deathbed, committed President Grant to 
appoint "Wils" Governor of Utah, to conquer Brigham Young. After Rawlins, death, 
and on the resignation of Governor Durkee, President Grant kept his promise. 
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Shaffer know he himself was gradually dying of consumption — that a few months, 
at most, must close his career. He nevertheless accepted the assignment "as a post of 
honor, as a trust from the President of the United States, and as a legacy from his dead 
patron and comrade/' He vowed to execute his mission before his death, and to make 
himself in fact the Governor of Utah "if he had to do it by the sword." "Never after me", 
said he, "by God! shall it be said that Brigham Young is Governor of Utah." As things 
turned out, he was right.* 

Governor Shaffer arrived in Utah in the latter part of March, 1870. While at 
Washington he personally charged Utah's Delegates Hooper and The Honorable Tom 
Fitch, the member from Nevada, with betraying both himself and the Government in 
the signing of The Utah Female Suffrage Bill. 4 When he reached the Territory he was 
still furious because this bill had been enacted into law. The Cullom Bill, dealing with 
polygamy, had also just been enacted, so that when the new Governor arrived he was 
faced with mass meetings of protest. 

Interestingly enough, Shaffer, after being advised of conditions by The Godbeites 
and others, elected not to fight polygamy.'" Instead, he resolved "to make himself 
Governor of Utah in fact and the Commander-in-Chief of the Militia." As a military 
man he realized that he could not be Governor in fact unless he also commanded the 
Nauvoo Legion. From this point on, during his brief career as Governor, he directed all 
his efforts against General Daniel H. Wells and the Legion. Shaffer soon realized that he 
could not replace General Wells, so he decided to eliminate that which he could not 
command. 

One of the first steps taken was to request President Grant to send to Utah another 
Army and to re-establish another military post! ' ' Once again the often called Utah 
Militia was placed on the alert. Edward Ashton, as ordered, called up his men, paraded 
a little and made a show of force. 

All during this period the Militia's cavalry horses were kept "over the river," and 
on Church Island (Antelope). Boys in the Fifteenth Ward were often called by Major 
General Robert T. Burton, who was now Bishop of that Ward, to care for these animals. 
The young Ashtons took their turn. While Edward's young son, Edward TV, together 
with other boys, were performing these duties, they were pursued by a party of raiding 
Indians. Young Edward T. was shot with an arrow through the upper part of his thigh. 
He carried the scar the remainder of his life. 5 

The new Federal Army was stationed at Provo on the east shore of Utah Lake. At 
about this same time General William T. Sherman, of Civil War fame, an emissary of 
President Grant, visited the Territory. Fortunately for the Pioneers, he visited at a 
favorable time of the year and sent back glowing reports of the industry and thrift of the 
people. 

Governor Shaffer was by now desperately ill. He resolved, however, before his 
death, to carry out his resolve. On August 16th, 1870, General Daniel Wells issued 
General Order No. I, which called all the Legion to General Muster. Robert T. Burton, 
who was now a Ma jor Genen il, commanded the 1st Division of the Nauvoo Legion, Salt 



*Edward W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, pages 479-80 

**J. H. Beadle, Lifein Utah, 1870, page 551 

***Edward W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, page 48 
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Uko Military District Within a month Shaffer reacted by appointing P.E. Conner, of 
n n ng fame Major General, to replace Daniel Wells. On thesame day Shaffer issued 
UtTZ^ a" musters, drills or gathering of the Militia of The Territory of 

noss/^Sn f f t? u fUrther ° rdered ^1 arms and ammunition in the 

ove an h, 1 ^IT Mon ^ to *e Federal Government immediately be turned 

The M dlrected General Connor to carry out the order." 
, ' , th V ? n " Ut : d a § reat PuWic debate about the right of Governor Shaffer to 
w sdo^ HO k, ne \ U reSUlted ' h "wover, in little more than debate. The Legion 
w "doomed. On November 12th, 1870, Lieutenant General D. H. Wells issued a tersely 
worded General Order which sounded the death knell as follows: 

1. So far as the general musters in various military districts have not already 
been held as contemplated in General Orders, No. 1, of August 16th, 1870, 
they are hereby postponed until further orders. 

Tullidge, in his History of Salt Lake City, wrote: 

Thus was suspended that famous Nauvoo Legion which, in 1857-58 stood 
against the army of the United States. At the time of this occurrence it 
numbered about thirteen thousand men, who were well armed and equip- 
ped, and well drilled. First organized by 'Joseph Smith, the Prophet/ to 
whom it owes its name, it was subsequently brought into this Territory to a 
condition of great efficiency by General Wells. Brjgham Young was the sec- 
ond Lieutenant General of the Legion, but, after he had sufficiently filled the 
calling of a prophet-general, in leading his'Latter day Israel' to the Rocky 
Mountains, he resigned, and Daniel H. Wells succeeded him. Under this 
thoroughly military type of man the Legion was perfected, having at the time 
of its suspense, two major-generals, nine brigadier-generals, and twenty- 
five colonels, with their respective staffs.* 

prn T p h n e f te T r r^ ati °; ° f th £ e NaUV °° L '^on ended any hope for an independent gov- 
ernment The Kingdom of Cod as a hopefully political entity, died with the Legion. 

Wad 7nl g V th ° f ^ Legi ° n and The Kingdom, Senator Benjamin Franklin 
Wade of Qhlo then proposed , aws in the Cq s tQ aboUsh the l Miima in t he 

SST«JT?S ' t , WaS Und6r the directio " O f Territorial Governor. One of the 
cnZrr Pr( ; h,blt( - >d J aliens fr » m being mustered into the Militia. This would, of 
X ™ T a !fu ma u y ° f tht> Militla ^"cers, including Edward Ashton. These 
quesuons y beCn enftCted WOuld have rais * d serious Constitutional 

certa?n n (1 f N r C 7 f bC>r ^ ^ Wooden Rebellion occured. On that day 

com mi nH i « CerS ? C ° mpanieS and ^giments, without the express action of their 
mmanding officers (so as to avoid violating Shaffer's order) mustered for a sort of 
unofficial re-umon of their companies. This was proposed in the absence of the 
regular yearly muster. Edward's group met in the Fifteenth Ward. The band of the 3rd 



*Edward W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, page 489 
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Regiment had just received some new instruments from the Cast; and the musicians had 
invited the citizen soldiers of their units to meet at the Twentieth Ward School House. 
The news was heard "down town" and immediately two deputy marshals were has- 
tened to the scene "of the rebellion/' The high officers of the Regiment were arrested 
and charged with treason. The case was heard before the Third Judicial District Court, 
Judge Hawley presiding. He referred the matter to the Grand Jury on charges of 
rebellion. The Grand Jury refused to indict. 

In 1871, the Legion' made preparations for one final display of strength. The 
occasion was the 4th of July celebration of that year. For a few years prior to this time the 
Mormon and non-Mormon residents of the City had vied with one another in parade 
maneuvers and displays. In 1871, because of the anti-Mormon bitterness which had 
developed, the competition was anything but friendly. 

On July 22nd, Daniel H. Wells issued the following parade order: 

Adjutant General's Office, Salt Lake City 
June 22nd 1871 

Special Order No. 2. 

1 . The committee of arrangements appointed by the corporate authorities 
of the city, having asked for a detachment of the Territorial Militia, with bands 
ofmusic, to aid in the celebration, on the 4th proximo, of the 95th anniversary 
of our Nation's independence, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

2. The Commandant of Salt Lake Military District will detail from his 
district 

The martial and brass bands under their respective leaders. 
One company of artillery with ordinance to fire salutes, etc. 
One company of cavalry. 
Three companies of infantry. 

3. The detail will perform such service during the day as may be assigned 
by the committee or arrangements. 

4. Good order is strictly enjoined. No fast riding is allowed within the city 
limits. 

By order of Lieut. Gen. Daniel H. Wells. 
H. B. Clawson, Adjutant General.* 

The Mayor made the mistake of identifying himself as Lieutenant General and H.B. 
Clawson as Adjutant General. The then acting Governor, George A. Black, was furious. 
He immediately issued a proclamation strictly forbidding the Nauvoo Legion from 
parading and on the 4th of July, ordered out General De Troibriand from Prove with his 
regular army troops, under orders to fire on the companies of the Nauvoo Legion if they 
attempted to form in the parade procession as ordered by Lieutenant General Daniel H. 
Wells. 

Fortunately, the Pioneers had more sense than the acting Governor. Their Militia 
did not parade, and Brigham Young was conspicuously absent from the festivities. His 
place was taken by Daniel H. Wells, but acting only in his capacity as Mayor of Salt Lake 
City. 



*Edwnrd W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, page 502 
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It was, therefore, a sad and grim ex-Militia Captain, who, along with his young 
Ashton family, watched from the sidelines as the 13th United States infantry and its 
band paraded past. This was the first time that the Nauvoo Legion had not held the 
spotlight on a parade occasion. The Ashtons, as they watched, saw symbols of the new 
age and of things to come. In the non-Mormon contingent of the parade were six 
wagons containing ore, three containing bullion, a railroad car containing a bevy o 
young ladies, some of questionable fame, and large receiving and distributing vans, 
representing the non-Mormon mercantile interests. 

Following the ceremoney, Edward Ashton, like many of the Pioneers in the Territ- 
ory, finally packed away his Army uniform. His military career was now behind him. In 
many respects it was uniquely interesting. As a Welsh emigrant he had become a 
Territorial Soldier of the United States with only one purpose— to serve the Leaders of 
his Church. To him there was only one kingdom to which he owed allegiance. This was 
frequently referred to by him and his Welsh friends as "The Kingdom of God." That 
kingdom in the Territory was ruled by Brigham Young — no one else. At any time 
Edward would have responded to a call to arms to fight any power which challenged 
that kingdom— including the United States Army. Yet, strangely and ironically, Ed- 
ward, as an officer in the Utah Militia, carried arms supplied by the United States 
Government, and on occasions received Federal pay. It is doubtful that he ever consi- 
dered himself a United States army officer, except in a nominal sense. 

In the spring of 1 871, Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose writing was greatly admired by 
Edward Ashton 7 visited the City. The description of Brigham Young, written by Mr. 
Thayer who accompanied Emerson during the visit, is revealing: 

The President (who was then 70 years of age) soon entered the room 
arrayed for his drive, his long cloak on, and his hat in hand. He was a man of 
not over medium height, full blooded, and with the look of some stout stage 
driver who had prospered and been used to authority. His face was smooth 
except for whiskers of a reddish cast touched with gray. His hair, rather thick 
and of a like color, seemed wet and was parted behind and brushed or rather 
rolled up on the top, in a cheap way that one might see on a teamster at a ball, 
or on a teamster's child that had just left the hands of its mother . . .His nose 
was somewhat aquiline, his eyes quiet but cunning, his manner good and 
steady. 

Later, while leaving the City by train and while rounding the northern part of the 
Great Salt Lake on the way to San Francisco, Emerson, who did not believe in denomi- 
national religion, in response to questions put by one of the ladies on the train, said: 

Emerson: 'Well, what are you going to do about this beauty (Lake and 
Mountains)/ 

Lady: 'You say somewhere that it is better to die for beauty than to live for 
bread.' 

At which he (Emerson) murmured a little, good naturedly, and was 
silent. Then he began to talk of the Mormons. A passenger said, 'They 
impress the common people, through their imagination, by Bible names and 
imagery.' 
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Yes, Emerson said, 'it is an afterclap of Puritanism. But one would think 
that after this Father Abraham could go no further. 

Some of the early leaders were descendants of Puritans, and in truth early Mor- 
monism did have aspects which resemble the discipline, thrift and energy ot tne cany 
Puritans; also, some of their intolerance. , , 

The period from 1871 to 1877 was, in many ways, tragic and sad for the Mormon 
Pioneers. Brigham Young and his friends were no longer young. Even though they naa 
accomplished miracles by their faith and industry, and had created a strongnoia oi 
Mormon culture in "the midst of the Rocky Mountains, " they were now to be attacKea 
and villified by a pack of men whose only strength was the force of the United States 
Government behind them. Edward and his family for the next six years enduied nc 
spectacle of a great man and his closest leaders brought to bay by men who were often 
without talent, but who, because of their positions, were able to humiliate men tai 
greater than themselves. .. ( , 

One of the most miserable of all was James B. McKean, Chief Justice of the 
Territory, an appointee of President Ulysses S. Grant, who, at this time, was himself no 
friend of the Mormons. McKean's judicial tenure from 1 870 to 1 875 so extraordinary 
that some American Journalists likened him to the notorious Justice Jeffries ot bngiana 
and Wales, who served during the reign of James the Sixth. 

McKean's first tragic and humiliating act was in causing the arrest ot Brigham 
Young and Daniel Wells for the offense of adultery. This so enraged the Pioneers that r 
Brigham Young or Daniel Wells had given the word the suspended Nauvoo Legion 
would have been in arms and the guns and bayonets of the tew Federal soldiers at ton 
Douglas and Provo would have been tragically silenced and suppressed. McKean must 
have trusted more to the good judgment of Brigham Young and Daniel Wells than to his 
own, or perhaps he ignorantly failed to realize on what dangerous ground he stood. 

Marshal Patrick, who was the officer appointed to arrest Brigham Young, did his 
duty in a delicate manner. Instead of placing Brigham Young in custody, he left a 
deputy at his "prisoner's" residence. This was little more than a gesture, the Deputy 
being in reality treated as a guest. The excuse given by the Marshal was that Brigham 
Young's health prevented his leaving his house. Actually, Brigham was growing feeble, 
and his eyesight had so far deteriorated he needed someone in constant attendance. 

Daniel Wells, whose health was still good, appeared in court as ordered where his 
bail was set at $5,000. , 

In a few days, Edward's employer, George Q. Cannon, was also arrested on the 
same charge. The press in the country carried blazing headlines. The New York Haalci 
on Sunday, Oct. 1st, read: 

BRIGHAM YOUNG HAS BEEN INDICTED. 



Other headlines in the country were: 

THE MORMONS ARE ARMING 
EXCITEMENT AMONG THE SAINTS 
OPEN RESISTANCE TO LAWS 
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Thus, the "little man" McKean, with absolutely no sense of proportion, had thrust 
himself onto the national stage in the company of men who were much more important. 
He enjoyed himself for a brief spell, at their expense. In the end he was his own victim. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day for Brigham Young's trial, a number of 
carriages were drawn briskly down the State Road from the President's office. They 
quickly turned the corner into Second South toward's Faust's Hall, where court was to 
be held. In the carriages were Brigham Young, John Taylor, George A. Smith, Daniel H. 
Wells (all Fifties), and other representative Mormons. Conspicuously present was a 
large escort of picked men who were chosen from "those trusted by Brother Brigham. " 
They were not in uniform but were secretly armed. Their purpose was not to guard 
Brother Brigham. More importantly, they were there to protect the court against its own 
folly. At any moment the angry Mormons who surrounded the courthouse could have 
turned into a seething mob. 

Edward Ashton, as a former Captain of the Legion, as an employee of George Q. 
Cannon, as a former employee of John Taylor, and also as "one trusted by Brother 
Brigham," may have been one of the armed "escorts." if he was he watched an 
interesting scene. The despicable little McKean kept Brigham Young and his entourage 
waiting in the courtroom for forty-five minutes before making his appearance. When he 
did so even the non-Mormons saw in the two men the great disparity which existed. 
One was a great man, who, with a fine sense of the dramatic, dominated, even as an 
accused, the entire scene. 

After McKean had ruled against the motion to quash made by Brigham Young's 
lawyers, The Union Vedette, the non-Mormon Army newspaper, printed the following: 

It is evident that President Young's thus coming into court, and his re- 
solution to abide every trial, and contest the charges brought against him, con- 
stitutionally through his counsel, was the very wisest course he could have 
taken. It will divide the people in his favor and bring many of the gentiles to 
the help of Israel even as it has already brought two of their lawyers to the 
defense of the prophet. Perhaps there was more respect and sympathy felt for 
Brigham Young, when he left the courtroom, feeble and tottering from his 
recent illness, having respectfully sat in the presence of his judge for three- 
quarters of an hour after bail had been taken, than ever there was before in the 
minds of the same men.* 

At this moment in Utah's history an event occurred which, while tragic in its 
nature, indirectly benefited the Mormon people. This was the great Chicago fire. Daniel 
Wells, Mayor of the City, even though under Federal indictment, immediately issued a 
proclamation calling for a mass meeting to take subscriptions for the "relief of our fellow 
citizens who are sufferers by this dreadful visitation." 

The meeting was held in the old tabernacle. Mayor Wells presided and Edward's 
employer, George Q. Cannon, who was also under indictment, was appointed Secret- 



"Union Vidette, Oct. 10, 1871, Editorial s in Tribune of same date were favorable to Brigh am Young 
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ary. A committee was formed and subscriptions taken Brigham Young g^^O, 
Daniel Wells $500, and William Jennings $500. A noted 1 ^ tu,L ^' ^ accounted for an 
who was visiting in the City, agreed to give a benefit lecture. . ' he New Y ork 
additional $300. All in all, $20,000 was raised. This caused a repoi 
Herald, a Mrs. Lippincott, to telegraph her paper as follows: 

In the old tabernacle yesterday, we attended a maS ^!^ r ^fsaw 
the Mayor, to raise money for the relief of the Chicago sufferers. Here we 
Brigham Young, and I must confess to a great surpnse. y t 

1 had heard many descriptions of his personal app* iranc e b ut co uid not 
recognize the pictuJso oftcm and elaborately paint* . I did n ,o ^com 
mon, gross looking person, with rude manners and a sinu , 
countenance, but a well dressed, dignified old gentleman, w.tl * H .™ l d 
face, a clear grey eye, a pleasant smile, a courteous address and ^ 
patriarchal, paternal air, which of course, he comes rightly by In short j 
could see in his face or manner none of the profligate P r0 P enSltie ^ d a ^ 
dark crimes charged against this mysterious, ^^J^ this 
many-wived man. The majority of the citizens of Salt Lake presei 
occasion were Mormons, some of them the very polygamists ar raigned ror 
trial, and it was a strange thing to see these men standing at bay,witntne 
people of the United States against them, giving generously to 



in a 



There is to me, I must acknowledge, in this prompt and l^raUction °f 
the Mormon people, something strange and touching. It is Hagai minis g 
to Sarah; it is Ishmael giving a brotherly lift to Isaac. 

The reaction in the country was immediate. Many began to see the hated Mormons 
new light. McKean was placed in a position where he had 0 ? Daniel H 
cautiously. His next major move was to cause an indictment to issue agai ■ 
Wells, Hosea Stout, and William H. Kimball, Edward Ashton's commanding othcerm 
the Walkara War. This indictment was for the murder of Richard Yates, vv n 
killed by Bill Hickman at the mouth of Echo Canyon during the Utan vv« . 
indictment was based on the unsupported confession of the notorious Hickman wno 
had implicated the defendants after receiving a promise of immunity from an 
confessed crimes. T] . p^i. 

When Daniel Wells was brought into court his counsel was Mr. lnomas rue , 
former Congressman from Nevada." Filch requested the court to set bail. Usually on 
charged with murder, a capital offense, is not eligible for bail. McKean, h°^ eve ^r\ 0 
was now aware that because of the Chicago fire donations public opinion nad snirttu 
carefully released the Mayor on a bail of $50,000. This astonished the whole City ana 
eased the tension which existed. Again "the escorfwas not called upon to maintain 

In the meantime, indictments had been issued against Brigham Young and Porter 
Rockwell for murder. These indictments, like the Daniel Wells indictments, aiose 



'New York Herald, Oct. 12, 1871 
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Grand furor ^ <* Hickman. They were returned by carefully selected 

C ° nSi f ed ° f th0se wh o, «ndet oath, declared that they were no 
Sfe^ *7 to that patriarchal teaching. This, of eourse, 

Brieham Yo ' an Jurors who '"dieted were anti-Mormon, 

tant event celled T **** Set for trial « n 1872 ' About this time two >*g 
This ws LX ' If' J" 6 Was a cha nge in the United States Justice Department 
W^oT^^ ^ry Morton, Indiana, and Senator lg£ 

Maxwell were m II Jud aar y Committee. These men realized that Bask 

viewed from hi"w h eit° ,S ° f ^lves. Senator Morton, who was a 
Faust's Hall "cIh n ^ ° f the disgraceful performances of JudgeMcKea" 
holding r mconsti ,k the , Umted St ates Supreme Court reversed the Englebre ch ca 
cohabifaHn7wT m ^ n l a Utah Territo * aI decision which disqualified all l< 

inasmuch ™J™? th " n one woman or who believed in such principle, 
^d others t d w n " lndictm -ts against Daniel H. Wells, Bright 
void. The caSs w ^th?r d , by SUCh ^institutional juries, the indictrnen tt*e _ 

Judge McKean v ^ bter di smissed and new indictments were not iSS* 
when BrighanVs blm!l "? ^ * tKwarted - He got his next chance at Brigham VoUHg 
orderedBrS m ?oTn ^ Eliza W ^> Young, filed suit for divorce. The ^ 
to do so, p^^^^»^- W1 -m, on the adv.ee of his * 
187 5. Brigham Youno I smarting McKean ordered Brigham to |ail. mdj! e: 

8 ° Ung Was noi disconcerted in the least. He was, according toTulWg 

c T X U h°e wis fa !w f 1 ' ' Ut the Li0n in repose. Sitting a prisoner in ^ 

0f «* judge Inc^fv,^ pe °P le ' su P erior * •*« co ^ in !f^S 
way, wasp ai th ^ the judge. McKean himself, * h* 

his overwhe ; h t y n COnSCiOUS ° f th 's vast superiority of Brigham Young, and 
" 8 P ' esence ^ lion like repose in his court** 
Brigham was not onlv r 

B righa m Young sUv Tk'" f P ° Se ~ he was ln ^et an old and feeble lion. ^ 
fxt day he was escorted * t* Y aS the Warden's guest. When he was release 
^ ^take. It f 0 ^e City by his cheering followers. This was M***^ 
days later, President Gr^t anti " Morm ™^ and was entirely unnecessary. 
The ordeal was over h p . n ? minat ed Isaac C. Parker of Missouri to replace Mc ^ 
two years were to be yl^^ m Was ttt ° old and feeble to enjoy his triumph- » 
, Duri ng this unhanm, ° . tw j h gnt— both actually and figuratively. ld er 
b »ys accepted more a nd L y ° Un S Ash ton family came of age. W ^ 

a P.Prenticeshi p , and nl £ ^P 0 ™^- By 1876, young Edward had fn^h a 
kUled mason" was al^ d vh 8Un l ° branch out °n his own Brig, while trainee ^ 
ab " ut to step int0 hi athe, >8 L nning t0 show a special interest in education- Je 
who, bv 187 t .. s tath er s shoes »« ... .f ., j rkoir. „,t 



JU "' was a renHv k • . out on nis own. ong, . Ied wa 

ab " ut to step int0 hi athe, 8 L nmng t0 show a special interest in education- Je 

b y 1876, was s item v' * S leader of the Fifteenth Ward Choir. E * £ t 

She had been stud °/ a *' W ^ we ll on her way to becoming an 6 ^ d 
^tudymg this skilled trade since she was fourteen. 



.' U ' S « Englebretch, U s 
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Emm were in school. George was still "a tot." Family ^^^^^Z 
children reveal how closely knit the family ^db^^"^™*^ at this 
Wardhouse and centered about their religion. Even then academ educa^ ^ ^ 

early point in their lives, was entirely ^^Z^t^n^uie, forerunner of the 
the school under the direction of Thomas Howell 01 at the ins Wardhouses 
Mutual Improvement Association. These Institutes were co. adu cte^nv ^ ^ doubt 
during the evening. Thomas Howell's predecessor wastiaw ^ x< and 

thus taught his children, both at home and at school, lg ^ Instit ute. 9 
Brigham Willard, later became two of the first Fresiaen^ ^^.^^ ^ minds 0 f t he 
It is certain that such an education presented yeiy non-Mormons during 

^udents. The bitter conflict which arose between Mormons an ^ go that 

the McKean regime had no doubt solidified the thmkmg o t() i erant of 

they were very pro-Mormon and anti-gentile. 1 ctouDt j ^ ^ Territory in the 

ar >y beliefs other than their own. Intolerance was not on . 

1870 ' s - a a very important collection of 

In October of 1875, President Ulysses S. Grant an J ho was now very feeble, 
friends and officials visited the city. He and Brigham * The ente rtainment of the 
had but one meeting. This occurred in a railroad car at £ wilIiam Jennings gave a 
Resident in Salt Lake City was mostly by non-Mo.ma os^ 
nr »er at the Devereaux House. Brigham Young a ^ Mormon community, 

President Grant, like most every other person wno ^ Sunday mt) rning he saw a 
^ impressed. While passing through the City stree^ ^ . ired: "Whose children 
r Se number of children who waved greetings to ™ ■ „ J seve ral moments the 



'""umins. ivirs. Oram, wncn T wish I COUlu uu su'" o 

C hoir, exclaimed to her host, W. H. Hooper, Oh, w 

good people "* • 0 a in semi-seclusion. His wor- 

u From 1875 until his death, Brigham Young remamea waS he without a 

shi Ping followers watched and cared for his eV ^7 s h ^ eyes , as his vision was almost 
Perpetual guard. By now he needed someone to a *a y ^ ^ of ar d 

fne. Young men, who were considered trustworthy, w 8 dT . ;Who wasnowas. 
^ty. This was considered a great honor. Edwards o n ^ ^ several occaslo ns. On 

footer of twenty-two, was called to perform th^ tun 
Sunday, April 29, 1877, he wrote in his Journal. 

A at the President's where I 
I went with J.H. Moyle and T.H. Evans to guaro^ ^ ^.^^ at 5:00. 
remained all evening. The next day I returne 

j The technical name given 

f On Thursday, August 29th, 1877, Brigham Young , djed ^ ^ inflammation 
fo / the cause of hL death was enterocolitis, ^^^'dix with complications of 
of the bowels. It was very probably a ruptured app 

'Edward W. Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, page 624 
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peritonitis. In a later age a simple operation would have saved the Church Preside^ 
^ Certainly, there were no doctors in the Territory in 1877 who understood enoug 
cure the complication. a \ 
thntIr n8 ^u W f rd T " Wh ° was b y now * skilled stone mason, records in his JoUtn 
6 Put the letteri ng on the President's gravestone. He wrote: 



August 1877 

Wed 29th : Worked all day. At 4:00 o'clock B. Y. died- 

Thur. 30th: Did nothing in the mor ning on account of Pre* s 

death. In afternoon worked on his vau 

Friday, 31st: Worked all day on President's vault. 

Sat - 1st Sept, Worked all day and until 12:00 o'clock at night 

at Pres.'s vault. At 1:00 o'clock in at 
Tabernacle to see President's corpse. 

work waTdnnp K h ° me Was c °mpletely remodeled and modernized. ^ ° th en 

seven ye L 7aee y F, dWa , rd and his ^ eve " "^SS*** 
^ having tZ^u* Bd§ ' Wh ° had been apprenticed, were now skilled* < {Qt 
doing thinL To ?k ^ a PP ren ticeship, was a skilled mechanic with a ^ 

In earlier V enr?H u hey made °- uick work of the project. ^twaS* 0 ** 
fe eed with brkk frn i h ° me had been ^ced with hand made adobe. Now ^ 
tended and aWd" 3nd Evans brickyard. The inside dimen^^ feet/ 

P u »ing a porch in !° " ° Uter room or parlour was extended to the ho. th e 
?d out-house Geor^ ?? bedroom ■ Mode ™ plumbing was Installed re P ^^d 
home, wrote: b Ashton, many years later, remembering fondly n - 

Ift fro t g 
Gol^nSw *t\ h D T T and ° n either side of the gate stood two v ^^? h 
of ^e house hVn? I 8 With flowers a «d some grass. A small paten 
with a few Veitab^T? 6 ^ built on the south line of the lot) wasP* 
tre e. About ten f«' Z I ' , C3me the well, apple trees, and a green gag 
cam e the plaveronn^ < tear ° f the hous e was the cellar and granai y. 
there were W e f ° Ur r »ds in length, and across the lot north and ^ 

Rh «de Isl and GnSv ^ ° ne P orter ' one sweet bouth, one big Q{i 
the lot. Under th, J??' tW ° S Ptaenburgs, one Winter Pairmam, w ^ 
Chlldr en's playground y branches of these wonderful fruit trees w 
P itc hing. Instead S T ng ' tricR y bar < crouquet ground and ho» ; 
a "d these were w I?" 8 horses hoes, Jed used to make rings out of cast 

North of the i Wt> Pitched - h n the 

Cow shed, chicke n co?^ W9S the ™<>*pile and cho PP ing ^JSU* d 
0cc ^Pied about seven " P 'i P ? Pen ' and hay shed. All the above **£».A 
str ip on the north anH ' avin § the balance of 13 rods for our fai n ^ 
Ca "! e the potato and T °" the east end was Panted with lucerne; ana ^ 
Cabba §e, radish, then *ere was plenty of sf*« 

UCe ' beet s, carrots, tomatoes and currant and 
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trees. And on this small farm, we had our happy home, P/W^^ 
(named Polly), pigs, and chickens, and raised mostly al our fo d uppl e sand 
our fruit together with Father's monthly wage of ^$40^0 * P 
month, mending all the family shoes and workmg each day, we ^ed y 
comfortably and Father and Mother never went in debt foi anything 

, -1 simple description of a 

The foregoing account reveals something more than a p 

h «me. It is filled with nostalgic love. Rrieham Ashton. As a young 

The same feeling is expressed in poetry written by tirignai 
man he expressed it in one of his early stanzas: 

Our old familiar (family house) 

Will live for many a year, 
Though of timbers and materials 

Its site has been made clear. 
In memory's panorama 

Twill find a place to stand 
As a beacon to the wayward, 

As they meet life's bar* of sand 
When the pictures of our childhood 

On time's broad wall are cast. 
And the children of today 

Through life have almost past, 
They'll turn their eyes with pleasure 

To scenes they love so well 
And to their little children ^ 

Their pleasant stones to tell. 

• r a business of his own. 

u B Y 1876, the oldest son, Edward T„ was rapidly developing^^ ^ ^ unde Wi n 
His daily Journal of that year shows he had in his employes . nt 0 f these men 
1 rename, his uncle Owen Roberts, and several othei s. n _ / dd[tkm to these private 
occurred whenever Edward T. took a construction conn c • ^ [hem as a foreman 
ventures, he was still associated with Morris and Evans, act g 

ar >d draftsman. D , , nh Hearst, commenced the 

. In 1876, William Hearst, the father of William »»ndoip fe that ear the owners 
building of his great fortune at the Ontario Mine m I ^^.^ was undertaken by 
d f«ded to build the Ontario Mill. The housing for this p j ^ ^ charge of the 
[o "-is and Evans. Young Edward, who was "^.^Yournal: 
'^onry work. On September 12, 1876, he wrote in his Jouri 

Went to the store and purchased 25 cents «^rf*a|! J^^, Park City 
yard and got 80 cents worth of lumber, which 1 1 ma ^ for dinner> In 
wi th. Spent $1 .00 for over-pants, also a lock X cc 
the evening prepared to go off. 
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The next day he took his Uncle William and went with H. Evans and D. Williams 
with a crew of men to Park City. He remained there until late November. On Friday, 
Nov. 20th, he wrote: 

Finished the stack which was about 95 feet high. 
On Nov. 24th, he wrote: 

Finished the job. 
Edward T. Ashton also notes: 

Went to visit Park City where I saw drunkenness and gambling. 

On Oct. 27th he "gave a chinaman 15 cents for washing my shirt." He even wrote in one 
entry: "went into town and made a fool of myself." He didn't state what the foolishness 
was. 

During 1876 and 1877, young Edward continued his construction employment. In 
the summer of 1877, he was almost completely on his own. That summer he contracted 
work at the Germania Mill in Little Cottonwood Canyon, and at the Cardiff mine in Big 
Cottonwood Canyon. In 1877 this was called The Welsh Mine. By now he was com- 
pletely on his own. In the future he was to engage in construction projects throughout 
the Western United States. But that is a history of its own. It is enough to say young 
Edward had a part in the construction of every hydro power plant in the Western United 
States during the late 1 800's. Also, he built The Church Office Building, the Post Office, 
Angel Flail at the University, all the Officer housing at Fort Douglas, the car barns, now 
Trolley Square, and many others too numerous to mention. In 1913, when the State 
Capitol was to be built, Edward T. and others went to Governor Spry and convinced 
him that the building should be built of local granite. As a result of these efforts, the 
Capitol Commission ruled Utah labor and Utah products would be used exclusively in 
the building. The Governor told Edward there was no local company big enough to do 
the job. Edward thereupon organized The Utah Consolidated Stone Company, with 
himself as President. Arrangements were made to borrow $250,000 from The Deseret 
National Bank. A meeting was held and the President of the bank told Edward T. if he 
would take the job and would personally see it through, he would lend him the money 
without other signatures. This was done, and two and a half years later the job was 
completed. ; 

I have often wondered how one with no more than an eighth grade education 
acquired the skills to do what young Edward T. Ashton did in his later life. Perhaps 
formal education is not as important as we in later generations suppose it to be. Some 
modern educated people know a great deal about most everything and don't know how 
to do much of anything. Young Edward was not one of those who did not know how to 
do. 



*The George S. Ashton Story 
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The children of the Ashton family, as products of their environment, were 
understandably completely devoted to their Church. Edward Ashton's oldest son 
repeatedly refers in his early Journals to his contributions and those of his family. 
Whenever there was a spare moment during workdays, or even in the evenings, he and 
Brig would usually go to the Temple grounds and "work on a stone." Both were skilled 
stone masons. Many of the stones now in place in the Temple felt the influence of their 
skilled and devoted hands. 

Brig, who was determined to get an education, worked nights shoveling coal, so he 
could have sufficient funds to accomplish his purpose. Many nights he worked all 
night, earning ten cents a ton. One night when he was over to the coal yard he collapsed 
from his efforts. After reviving himself, "he walked home, glad to be alive."* 

Brig's future as one of Utah's great educators was foretold by his conduct as a 
young man. During this early period it was his custom when the days work was done to 
make his rounds among the boys, who, in those days, had little to do but play mumble 
peg on the ditch banks. He would join in the games, all the while engaging in conversa- 
tion, suggesting greater mental activities and usefullness. He organized a night school 
in the upper part of his father's granary, gathered the boys together and taught them, 
without any remuneration, what he thought would interest them. He organized de- 
bating clubs, supervised the work, and encouraged the boys to read good books. Later 
in life, Brig was the one who was the primary moving force which caused the consolida- 
tion law to be enacted resulting in the Granite School District. It was he, more than any 
other, who eliminated the one room school of his childhood. " 

His interest in people did not stop at the school level; it also took him into the field 
of politics where he became one of the original organizers of the Republican Party in 
Utah. i: He was several times elected Superintendant of the Granite School District 
winning by large majorities. 

But Brigham Ashton's story cannot be told on a page or two. That story will be 
written by someone other than this writer. His last words before he died August 25, 
1912, were, "1 love humanity." So did his mother, Jane Trehame, who, with her 
husband, taught their children to love their fellow man. Brigham Ashton expressed his 
views and the view of his mother in the following stanza written by him as a young man: 

The pleasure of causing weak men to do right 
In the army of virtue to enlist and to fight 

To battle with error, to conquer one's self. 

To look to Heaven, and not down at pelf. 

To feel, although sinful, each soul is a prize. 
That tis noble to love, as well as be wise. 

Even the Indians knew the Ashtons were a "soft touch." On their frequent visits to 
the Ashton home, jane would invite the squaws to sit down on the steps and rest while 
she found something for them to eat. She always gave them flour and sugar. Sometimes 
they asked for tea. When she gave them bread and molasses, they would lick off the 
molasses and put the bread in their sacks for their husbands.* i: Such examples had a 



' Claude Ashton, the son of Brigham Willard Ashton, Brigham Willard Ashton. 
**Life of Jane Trehame Ashton, written by her children 
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S^ 0 " th u, Asht0ns ' Without exception, the children all grew up to be kind and 
extremely charitable— to a fault 

vervmt^' 5? f* 8 ' '° Ved P eo P le " H e seems to have been much like his father, being 
coronet '' K * ^ ^° ItS that h ad a beautiful tenor voice and pbye the 
hL was stm SUCCCe u ed His father as leader of Fifteenth Ward Choir. In the 1800 > 
h Cnofw 8reat h ° n0r - BeC3USe 0f the W ^h ^nging talent in the Fifteenth Ward, 
Uke B,r? eC ° nd ° nly to the Tabernacle Choir* § hoUt 
the Citv As WC ' S ° rganiZer ' formin 8 Clubs and entertainment througho* 
best teL in ZT 8 ™ n W3S 30 "^standing athlete, playing second base on * 
frequeXltd H^' Heber Grant wa * on the team, but not the pitcher ^ 
of the 2 ' f SOmet ^ played first base. Jed is a special friend of mine becaus 
been vvr tten e t TT! u- 6Xtended to m y ™ th ^ His history and that of his w£ * 
by Nan^i b ^^^//«W^ MHkm Ashtan and Mary Eliza Salisbury Ashto 

stor/ofcToree 8 S°a tT^ 6 ° ther ch » d "enhave been told by their own ff^JJj'd 
recollection of "Unc lp t °i lhasbeen compiled in the George S. Ashton Story the 
summers along wi?ht 8e ' After m y fath er died he employed me during a 
Ver y religious and ako ^ and my dosest ch ildhood friend, Melvin. GeW a 
contractor, workina! ?K a r.r ry P racti cal man. Like his brother Edward, he 
he became a Bishol Ta E ? Ward T " in the Ash ton Improvement Co. Like Edward 
Capitol Hill ward 1 o Z 7^ Bish °P utilized his building experience to cog** f. 
Ashton's son Ravmn j the beautiful architectural structures in this City. (Edwa* 

Elizabeth Ann X WaS the architect.) . in her 

later Years a lonely life qu"' ° th ° Se who remember her, Aunt Lizzie, Uvea 
over the responsibility,' < . never married. One reason was because she seines by . 
November 27, " 5 ^ ^ ^ her deceased sister ' Sarah ^ Th^ 

beca mea"mother"'tnr r l Was 26 y ears old - Aunt Lizzie who was 27 at a h 
and his wife Ethel Watson 1™° 5 ldren ' Jose P h and Mary. Mary died y° un ^ b "/ L i Z zie- 
She was overly kin \Z ^ Wlth Aunt U ^ all their lives I remember Aunt U 
lma 8ine her doing anvJh aWeS ° mel y strong of character. She was a Puritan 

Emily Treharne Lht 8 GOntrarv to her early Mormon teachings. a0 d 
^dness as her ; ^ on, the youngest girl, had the same strong in 
Sh tl' Utah ' bei ng Stake , ^ Emm became a strong leader in the co^ ^ 
sum W man y years S lefSociet y President. Her son Ralph was ^ 

Wr VlSitst «''Aunt Emm'sT ny memories " f flshin ^ and ^Jto**** 
this u WaS Verity and u & ? rm * Oakley, Utah. I think what 1 remen be t 
* s woman. She, HkeLi££ ^ WOrk " Th «e wasn't anything "wishy washy * t0 
m,nd a noth er Brig more than her own load. My Aunt Emm br« 8 

' ' S ° Wutt en when he was a young man: 

^ «s that life is no dream, 
That the hT UpWard climb of a star; 
Must nV* § id who succeeds, 
To At , n0t nes tle too close to dull care. 

" neStle ^^^Z::^- 11 ^ be that she and Aunt Lizzie were o*** " 
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merchants caused 



'Prior to the development of the ZCM1 opposition to yt 
those gentlemen, collectively, to write the following lettei. 

TO THE LEADERS OF THE MORMON CHURCH. 

f Utah ..not to trade or do 
Gentlemen, as you are instructing the P et \ P ". gating and coercing the 
any business with gentile merchants, thereby u i ^. ^ you r faith and 
community to purchase only of such merchan s < anticipa tion of such a 
Persuasion (Jenning, Hooper, Eldredge e aij < jtk)n .(then fol- 
c "sis. . .gentile merchants make you the £ d improvements at 

k) ws a proposal to sell all merchandise and nt , the Territory), 
market value less 25% and after which they will Y 

Signed Dec. 20, 1866 

P i,bert & Sons L. Cohn 4 ,Co^ 

Walker Bros. S " L k & Co 

Bodenbejg & Kahn g^kS-n ft Cohn 

W'lhamS oan & F enn 

C rrag or nrm or 

Ransohoff & Co. Wa|cott & Co. 

talis & Bros. vVatters 
McGrorty & Henry [ Ba'uman & Co. 

I Moeks M B Callahan 
t . Auerbach & Bros. ' . c ( ,„i»er 

c in Morris bquitai 

llSlSSi., Thomas D- Brown & Co. 

HISTORY OF UTAH. ANDREW LOVE NEFE, 
page 817. 

fthe Officers of Lemhi Expedition. 
. 2 O no of founders of Layton, Utah. Also, one ot mt 

Military Records, Nauvoo Legion Archives, State <F ^ 9 _ TuU idge identifies 

, history of Salt Lake City, Edward W. ^g^won^ff * ^ s J 
J p l ^Ph A. Young and John W. Young as sons of Bi *tan You are hs ted U«s sons ct 
f'««c^- S «, 7 rfp ro ^ m ,, f Mc,H ) /^«/i, a Joseph Young and jt young Dld B „gham 

J « h n Young and Nahhie Howe, who were pare nts^ 

YoL "->g have a son named John W. or Joseph A.. ^ ^ same time and for the 

4 Both Wyomingand Utah gave women equal ng i ■ 
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same basic reason. They were both trying to qualify more voters so they could achieve 
Statehood. They were not concered with Women's Lib. 

5 When I was fourteen I spent one summer in Idaho Falls with my father, Edward T. 
Ashton. He was at that time building the L.D.S. Hospital in that City. That entire 
summer, which was the last of his life, I was with him night and day. One night before 
retiring he showed me the scar from the Indian arrow. 

6 The best account of the Wooden Gun Rebellion is in Tullidge's History of Salt 
Lake City . It was ludicrous in its aspects and deadly serious in its significance. It was the 
death struggle of the Nauvoo Legion. When that body was disbanded all hope of a 
"Kingdom of God" in this world — perished with it. 

7 Edward T. Ashton frequently referred to his father's fondness for the writings of 
Emerson — Edward T. shared this taste. 

H The Mormons did not have many lawyers of their own at this time. One reason 
was that Brigham Young disliked lawyers and doctors. An early session of the Territo- 
rial Legislature made it unlawful to collect a fee for legal services. Laws of Utah Legislative 
Assembly 1855, Chap. VI, Sec. 2. 

^Fifteenth Ward Memories, Mary Barraclough, page 157. His predecessors were 
Richard S. Home, William S. Burton, and Thomas C. Griggs. His brother, Brigham W. 
Ashton, was his successor. 

1(, This stanza as well as others contained in this Chapter taken from a pamphlet of 
poetry written by Brigham Ashton and loaned to me by his son, Willard Ashton, oldest 
son of Brigham Ashton. This collection of poetry deserves more special attention than 
given here. 

"One of the mechanics who worked with Jed Ashton at Silver Brothers Foundry 
and the Railroad where he was a skilled machinist was Salter Chrysler founder of 
Chrysler Corporation. The first tools Chrysler used were made by Jedediah Ashton— 
(Source of this story, Preston (Pete) Ashton, son of Jedediah.) 
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Final Years 1880-1904 



Edward and lane shared their last days together at then- home on 6 th Wes tin 1880 
George, who was six years younger than Em was ten. His older sis ten were st> ^ 
home 8 Sarah, who married in .882, died of Typhoid in 1887, leaving wo ch M> f en, .1 oy 
and a girl. They were taken into the Ashton home where they were cared [for by tne 
LmUy 8 In 1893 George married. During the next four years even ^^^^ 
well/she and her husband, with the help of Lizzie, cared for ^^^^^ 
little girl died early, but the boy, Jodie, remained on 6th West until *~ 
of her death she was 69 years old. The Deseret News on the 30th day of August «w/ 4 

reported: 

The death of Mrs. Jane Ashton, wife of Edward Ashton, occurred at the family 
residence, 127 South Sixth West, last night at 9:45. Dropsy was the immediate 
cause of her demise. , , • 

The deceased was an estimable woman, a faithful w.fe and loving 
mother. She leaves a husband and seven children, four sons and tnree 
daughters, to mourn her departure. 

The account then recites genealogical and brief family background and concludes: 

In accordance with her request her funeral will be entirely without ostentation 

01 S The services will be held in the Fifteenth Ward Meeting House . . .Friends 
of the family are invited to attend. The remains may be viewed at the resi- 
dence, 127 South Sixth West Street, from 1 to 3 P.M. on Wednesday. 

Edward's remaining days seem to have been lonely and sad. His oldest son 
Edward T., built a small home next door to his own residence on the corner ot 6th West 
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and 1st South. There Edward and Aunt Lizzie, together with the growing Jodie, spent 
the rest of their lives. 

At the rear of the house was a small shoe shop where Edward followed his old trade 
of mending and making shoes. It was a lonely and profitless task. The Industrial 
Revolution, which began when Edward was a child, was in full bloom by the time he 
was an old man. Manufactured shoes had long since reduced the once dignified and 
profitable trade of the shoemaker to the relative menial task of mending shoes. To 
supplement his income he worked at the Oregon Short Line Railroad as a painter. He 
was so employed at the time of his death. Thus, from the time he was a child until he 
was an old man he worked. There was no Social Security for him. On February 7, l c )()4, 
The Deseret Nexus reported in prominent position: 



EARLY SETTLER DEAD 



Edward Ashton aged 82 years falls a victim to Paralysis. 

Edward Ashton, for 52 years a resident of this City, died last evening at 
his home, 120 So. 7th West Street, of paralysis, at the ripe age of 82 years and 6 
months. Mr. Ashton had been ill but a few days; in fact he attended the 
reunion of Indian War Veterans on Monday last and was stricken with the 
affliction . . .the day after. 

It then lists his parents and survivors and continues: 

He arrived (in Salt Lake City) October 17, 1852. He participated in most all 
the trying scenes of early times 

He was one of those rugged types of honest manhood whose friends were 
legion and whose enemies very few. 

During the Utah troubles known as the Echo Canyon War he took an 
active part. At the time of the move he sent his family south to Spanish Fork 
while he remained as a special guard of the property in the 15th Ward, his 
main duty being to set fire to all its houses in case the U.S. Army were hostile. 
He also took part in the Indian Wars in the State 

From the very scanty hearsay information available, told to me by some of their 
children and grandchildren, principally Edward M. Ashton and Willard Ashton, 1 
gained some significant information which reveals something of the character of both 
Edward and jane. During this period "Brig," the third son, wanted to abandon his 
apprentice training as a stone mason to further his academic education at the Univer- 
sity. His father was bitterly opposed, holding that the only real virtues were industry 
and thrift. To him a higher education was an unnecessary frill. Jane disagreed and 
encouraged Brig, who struck a compromise. He finished both his apprenticeship and 
his education, becoming, as pointed out elsewhere in this history, one of Utah's great 
educators. 

Edward T, the oldest son, had a related experience. As a young apprenticed stone 
mason, he had become very proficient in chiseling figures out of stone, such as doves 
and angels, many of which are still in existence in the old City Cemetery. Any figures in 
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, j ,i • i«77 nn the old burial stones were 
this category prior to Brigham Young's death m Ib77 on me 

probably carved by Edward T. mot her and exhibited 

On, of hi. carvings, . Bytag bird "^^LeXtion, asachild.ofa 
proudly over the fireplace in their heme on 6th West. barn on 

stone figure of Conway, Edward T's second son (life size) in he k >tt t 
7th West. 1 am sure it, along with the bird, has ^^^^^Hetho^t 

lane was enthusiastic about her son's creative c ru i. , t e - for t he 

it a frivolity. His view: This effort should have been spent wo. king 
Temple, (shades of Puritanism) „ his mot her's son". Even 

While Edward T. loved and respected his tatnt i - ^ ^ wag 

after his marriage he visited with her often and relied upon ht • [oaned 

launching his career as a builder she handled his funds, and in ^J ho ^ M ,„ 
him money. I suspect she was the b «? tnes * children and her husband. In 

fact, 1 suspect she was a prime driving force to DOtn contri buted strength and 

writing this, I do not mean to detract from bdwai a 

character and there was never any doubt that he was ^ ^ ^^ nw > c J ulture as 
many Mormon women, was just as influenced m the format _ .pfon&TS and 

her husband. One would certainly not think so by ^»^^J^aSd otherwise, 
ftwni«flrf Men a/ UtoA. Of the several thousand Pionee s ^^re ^n 
Pictured therein, there is not one picture of a ^^"^d as much, if 

that, while . have concentrated 
affairs in the historical sequence, because that aspect of ^^Tn that sphere, 1 
overlooked, and because I believe that Edward Ashton operated b rge ly -nthat ^ ^ ^ 
do not mean to give the impression that he was not active in his Chu h. 
time President of the Second Quorum of the Seventies. It is certain that his relig 

the dominant force in his life. relieious beliefs formed a 

The devout adherence of these two good people to then clig.ou 
secure and positive environment for their growing family. There^ w sa p> robab^ never 
any question in any of their minds about what was right and wr< ng. j 
this kind of orientation have very little difficulty in setting a course and usual y 
enough courage a nd strength to pursue it. By doing so, they keep out of t o ub and 
a comfortable and reassuring happiness of an enduring nature. Mo to us ca ^ 
the steady course followed by them and their children With a good d ea) of u y • 

In the end, they, like others who humbly and meekly tend to ^™ n ^ 
respect their own beliefs, and befriend their neighbors, leave a heritage to their ^children 
more valuable than wealth, more lasting than power, and more satisfying than any 
materia] achievement. The children and grandchildren of such people do, in Jtact, as 
promised, inherit the earth-more so than most, if not all, descendants ol f tfa ase 
who, like some of the early Utah prospectors, gained great wealth and powe , by ^ taking 
from the earth the great wealth of Utah's mines. These people left beaut fulm nument 
of brick and stone In the end, the power it gave in most cases corr ^P ted ^V.Zl 
benefited both them and their children. The Welsh have a saying. It is three ge ne xa 
tions from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves." Sometimes it takes a little longer, but k 
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inevitable. There is an eternal economy about life which is so designed that power and 
wealth destroy, while virtue and integrity eventually survive. 

The Pioneer Ashtons and Treharnes were indeed meek and humble. They were 
also industrious and honest. Most of their children and grandchildren inherited the 
legacy promised. 
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Edward Ashton's Maternal Grandmother, 

Hester Davies 



My exan.in.tion of the Ashton lineage starts with Edward 
grandmother, Hester Davies. The reasons for doing so are. t ' with th e 

clearly an Anglo-Norman background, and second j™£ [ interesting to 

early Church of England makes their genealogies relatively easy 

The mother of Hester Davies was Hester Lloyd. Hester is a Welsh ^ m ^^°^ 
Davies and Lloyd. But from that point on, looking backward r tc t Tie 
period, all the names are Norman and English. The significance of these e a y ^ 
and English names has been shown. Almost all their occupations « ™ e church 
newly established Church of England. They were the Vicars, C hu r en v ^ 
Guards, and Church Economis of the new ecclesiastical order. 1 racncay Wardens 
Lloyd's ancestors, through at least four generations, were Vl « lb ' Mary's father 
Economis, or Church Guards. Hester Lloyd's mother was Mary Benbow. Mary ^ 
was John Benbow. He was a Vicar and so was his grandfather and his grandlatl 
brother. Of this remarkable family the following is noted: 

John Benbow 1660. He was a native of Trefeglwys. His father John Benbow 
died 1677 was the Village Innkeeper and marked Mary Beversley w hose 
father was a Vicar) a member of another local family. Of their seven ch Udren 
two sons were Vicars of Trefeglwys, John (1660-1669) and Edward (Ib^ 
1673), while a daughter, Ann, was a mother of a third Vicar, Edward Bennett 
(1706-1731), The Reverend John Benbow married Dorothy Wilson ot ireregi 
wys on November 5, 1644. Benbow B. A. (Oxford) was also presented on my 
28, 1669 to the Vicarage of Llangurig which he held with Trefeglwys until his 
death in 1669.' 
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Five of the foregoing are direct ancestors of Mary Benbow, and one, as will be 
noted, was the ancestor of Edward Ashton's father, Richard. Dorothy Wilson and John 
Benbow are also both direct ancestors of Mary Benbow. Dorothy Wilson had a brother, 
Hugh Wilson, who was also a Vicar of Llangurig and Trefeglwys. Of him the following 
is written: 



Hugh Wilson, 1674, February 25th, 1 673-4 by George Pope Gen. (Pryce 3 
C page 8) and again years later January 14th, 1676," Hugh Wilson M.A. 
(Oxford) by George Pope (Pryce 3 D page 9). Like the Reverend Benbow he 
held Llangurig as well as Trefeglwys. Hugh Wilson was probably the younger 
son of Richard Wilson of Trefeglwys and a brother of John Wilson of Pencas- 
tell, and later of Ffinnant, two large farms in the Parish . . .He assisted in the 
persecution of the Quakers who were then struggling to establish themselves 
at Llanidloes . . .The baptism of five of Hugh Wilson's children is entered in 
theReg.ster:john l680, Maria 1681, Margaret 1689. Elizabeth 1685, and Ursula 
1688 posthumously. He died in 1687. His widow only survived him by about 
rune months, She left five young children, all under eight years of age. They 

ound a home with their cousins at Ffinnant (See Richard Bennett: Methedis- 
tiaeth Trefeglwys 1754 to 1814 page 9). John, like his father, took orders and 
became Rector of Penegoes, near Machyalleth. There, on August 1st, 1714, 
Thi H r u l ? S ° n RlChard ' the « reat landscape painter, Hugh Wilson's 

W p J Eliza ^th, married Sir John Pratt, and was the mother of the 

tirst bar] Camden, sometime Lord Chancellor. 2 3 

TreJdwvf Th hn T B6nb T Sh ° Wn on Chart C was the Innkeeper of The Red Lion of 

daJhterofTv^; r Innkee P^' carried Mary Beversley, who was also the 

Ser marria^thr? * P6 ? i8ree ° f Hester U ^ ^her, David Lloyd, shows in 
probable Sat E U 3nd rel ^nsh,p to the Church of England. It * 

cia tribe whi h i ^ "T^ ° n the P^emal side came from the early OrdoVi- 
carry n the n ! Walt>s ' He was the fourth in line of oldest sons 

Cefn BaVra 1 Ce n R? "S ^ ^ ° f that fact ****** family estate known as 
(David and Mat Lin H '? * ^ farmh ° Use the inscription MLL 1705 IM 

remodeli "g-^> the d 2 Man ^l^the carpenter.) This is the date of 
the pJ^J^^J? --^ruction. This^avid Lloyd and Margaret are 

cJ^n^S^Sn *f 6arliest L1 °y ds shown on Chart E who came from 
reason or so concern 71 * "J?™* l ° in the Parochial Account of Llangurig, The 
and Llangu I H^de , ^ ° avid Came fr ™ Cardigan and visited in Lanidloe 

his debt? 8 ' deaU ' n real 6State in Trefeglwys, mostly by encumbering it to cove, 

him writtem ******** Char3Cter wh ° dealt in the occult and lived by his wits. Of 
On Sir' David Lloyd, who lived not far from Yspytty Ystwith in the adjoining 
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,tP lately of that Church and 

Cardiganshire Parish, appears to have ^^ he wa s turned out o he 
a physician, but being known to deal ,n the magi w that he learnUhe 

^ and obliged toUve by practi^g^; 1 ^ of char les the Sod 
magiJart privately in Oxford in he profane ^ David was m the haW ot 
(1660-1678) when many vices greatly of L l an idloes and Rhayader, 

regularly visiting the neighboring mar* ' ^ the former . 
passing through Llangung on his way * ^ Card.gan, 

I believe David's father was Sir EdwardUoyd (Knjht) g^jdM; 

as shown on Chart B, and who at one time was ano g , ^ tl 1S 1S the Da ^ 

David who was a spendthrifted who d ed pen. ^ ^ ft als0 e x P lam. 

attended Oxford, lost his curacy, and pracn 

called himself Sir David Lloyd. 





•'VjU 



A house Cefn Barmen near Trefeglwys. ^ m arried ChrlSt ° P w h 0 married 

The mother of Margaret Hall was AnnBenn ^ Benn ^ waS the 

was a Church Warden. Ann Bennett » J^^, from the Ge< g 
Elizabeth Ashton, who no doubt was a ^ As willbePOin 
common ancestor of all the Ashtons in tn pspecia lly ^terest . David died. . 



was a Church Warden. Ann B f nne " / desce nded from 

Elizabeth Ashton, who no doubt was de ^ As will be P^ 

common ancestor of all the Ashtons the mterest m ^ die d. She 
David Lloyd and his wife, ^f\ L ^ S J^ " he ? fenerations have preserved 

out later, she became the wife of Afe^ b The gloyds for ge*f itorS of the 
thus is a double ancestor of Edward AahtoT i. . ^ the line 

their old home. David and Margate star ancestors. i edho ine at 

present day Lloyds who still till ^^ai^'^fiS^^^X 
In 1973 1 visited the David Lloydsm the They are fine P ^ s to Rhyd y 

Barrach. David always signs his name Dej ^ adjoinS an dis 
David who will carry on the tradition. U» We i s hmen in the ^lineag ^ 

Cawr. At one time they comprised a single ^ ^ f We g Joh „ and 

Hester Davies' father was Morris ^av*» Hfi and his w d G n July 

He was buried at Trefeglwys on December^ ^ g wlll which 
three daughter, Elizabeth, Ann, ana r. 
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PparS hous ehofd f ^ U5 Shilli -8^ and 10 Fence. This consisted of wearing 
WdshpeoX ofhfs r mtUre ', 8 °° dS ln tht ' sh °P< and money due. Morris, like most 
m k UptO thk^ m n'u° Uld m)t W " te English; he therefore, signed his will by his 
read and wit Th ° f ^thsexes had been well enough educated to 

Charles D^v e * W ^ WUnesSed h Y hi * wife's father, David Lloyd, and by 

SSs«a^^T U ? their ° Wn na ™ s - From this wiU jt is dear tHat ^ 3 
People £££ in h ^ t0tal aSSets ' whil * minimal were in excess of that of most 
people living in the area at that time 

wvs ^l^t named Mor "s Davies. He was a Church Warden at Trefegl- 

aXferi^ Th ^ HiS Wife WaS Ann Hal1 wh » m hL> married JanUai y 30 ' 17 ' 

wi eo fol7of' t h I!"? WaS a " ieCe 0f Margaret Savage, who was Margaret Lloyd, 
Hal! 1 o 6 Athelustan Savages in the Savage line, Ann's father was Christofher 

of t n,d WaS u 50 " ° f ChriHto Pher Hall who married Ann Bennett. An examination 
ot the pedigree charts will show how closely these people inter-married. 

nave spent a great deal of time examining records of North Wales and feel justified 
i. reporting that none of the families in the area were more respected than that 
L-,^ 81 " 8 * u . r DaVieS ' P ar ncularly the ancestors of her mother Hester Lloyd. At 
.cast two ot Hester Lloyd's ancestors were Oxford graduates and Vicars. These were the 
Benbows The Bennetts and Lloyds were listed by one writer of the Sixteenth Century 
as two ot the chief families of the district. The Beversley, Wilson, and Bennett familes 
each produced a Vicar. Thomas and Christopher Hall, Giles and Richard Jarmen, and 
Humphrey Breynton were all either Church Wardens, Economis, or Church Guards. 
All were listed as Gentlemen. The Wilson family produced the great landscape painter, 
Richard Wilson and also other outstanding men and women. 

Not enough attention has been given to the Lloyds because the first Lloyd of Cefn 
Darrach came from Cardigan and I have not extended my efforts into the Diocese. 
Britain s great wartime Prime Minister, Sir David Llovd, was a Lloyd from Cardigan, 
those who like to associate their ancestry with famous people could find fruitful 
hunting in this area. 7 

If Morris Davies and Ann Hall are correctly placed, then it is clear that the next 
ancestor of the Davies line is Maurice, with the Norman spelling. His wife was named 
Jana or Jane. Maurice was a Yeoman, one of the class who owned their own property 
and formed the core of rural free English society. "It has been observed herein thatas the 
aristocracy increased in power, these small freeholders were gradually eliminated by 
the large landholders of the Gentry Class, until the common free man was stripped of 
most of his independence and dignity. 



Notes to Chapter A of Appendix 



'Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 54 (An Arwystli Notebook, No. 4). 
Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 24, pages 42-44. 
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Hn a note appended to the will of Robert Wilson, the following is stated: 
A branch of the Wilson family was for several generations settle at 
Bodayoch, a township in the Parish of Trefeglwys and ^f^^^s 
At the Assizes, 14th Charles II. 1662, 'Ricus Wilson de Bodayoch ^ <££* 
on a jury. He was not improbably the father of ^^nW^on, V£ra 
Penegoes, who was the father of the celebrated landscape pa m ' '^ ^ 
Wilson. The Wilsons of Trefeglwys occupied a highly respec 
that Parish, and were by marriage connected with some of the ead ng fan ub es 
in the neighborhood. A branch of the old Broekwelhan famuy of Bowen oi 
Pen yr All Goch, settled in Trefeglwys. Two of its members seemed tc .have 
married Wilsons. There are Wilsons now living in the disnict, 
well-to-do Yeoman Class. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 24, page 43. 

'Cefn Barrach, Richard Bennett, M.A., in his note on *<?''Lloyds of Cefn Barrach, 
(Dolgoed, Llawr Penegoes, Glanrafon, etc., Pedigree: 1922), wrote. 

David Lloyd, commonly believed to have b °"£^ 
was not the first of the line to own the place. The transaction ha(J 
that of redeeming a mortgage, than one of buying and : se in § ^ before 
encumbered the property-Sir Edward Lloyd owned Cefn Barracn 
David.) It is not known that the estate belonged to Lloyd's grandparents, who 
were both dead in 1672. , , r r tna t 

From the statement made in 1648 by Edward Evans of / the 

his property included 'a tenement of lands called Keven * trans- 
possession of David Evans,' one might conclude that the pi opt y 
ferred from Edward Evans to the Lloyds about 1650. (Author of this statemen 
did not know that Sir Edward had owned Cefn Barrach.) hterof 

In about 1700 David Lloyd of Cefn Barrach married Margaret, en h 
Christopher Hall of Penddol, also in Trefeglwys. The present ■ s 
Barrach bears the initials of David Lloyd and his wife, and the ° hi 
That David Lloyd I was able in 1691 to redeem the mortgage on hs 
property and that David Lloyd II sixteen years later, was ant 
substantial farm-house appears to indicate a period of cons idera_ Die pr y 
for the agricultural community in Trefeglwys at the end ot the 17th Centv y. 

See Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 18, page 287. Taken from ^^G^OR^ 
AND RENAISSANCE ELEMENTS IN SOME LATE STUART AND EARLY GLUK 
GIAN HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES IN ARWYSTLI." By P. Smith and c.l. . 
Vol. 55, Montgomeryshire Collections, page 101. 

^Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 3, A Parochial Account of Llangung, page 
Folklore. 

"The Church Warden is the oldest lay officer of the Church. There is some 
local variation in custom in the a ppointment of the wardens, thoug \ 
usual practice is for there to be a Vicar's Warden and a people's Warden . 
the representative of the body of the Parish, he was the Guardian (or Warden; 
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of the Church . . .He was responsible for keeping order during services, giving 
offenders into custody, presenting offenders against Ecclesiastical law, as- 
signing seats to Parishoners, etc. These Church Wardens kept their own 
accounts. If a person knew where to look some of these still might be availa- 
ble. (Those accounts were probably turned over to representatives of the 
Crown— where they may still be found.) 

Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 55, page 192. 

1 1 fM he U ? ydS ° f Cefn Barrach originally came to Cefn Barrach from Yerenddyn, 
LlantiHangel, Cwmnawidian, Cardigan, Wales. David Lloyd George's mother's father 
was named David Lloyd. Her brother was a shoemaker named Richard. Who was this 
shoemaker of Llanystumdwy, near Criccieth, on the road between the mountains and 
me sea that skirts the north shore of Cardigan Bay? Did the shoemaker of Llanys- 
tumdwy and the Yeoman of Cefn Barrach have a common ancestry? It is almost certain 

nalnl c \°T S ' 3 nepheW 0f Jane Treharne, in notes left at the L.D.S. Geneal- 

gy Library m Salt Lake City, records that Richard Lloyd, the shoemaker of Llanys- 
umdwy the brother of Lloyd George's mother and who raised George, was a minister 

in the Church of Jesus Christ. I have not attempted to learn more about this note. 

Perhaps it may intrigue someone else to further research. 

vmr 7 L>0man ; " ff rtn , meanin g< "fost, a class of holders of land . . .The Yeoman of later 
it fnrnV jf^f 1 "? a11 occupied in cultivating the land, although from its younger sons 
Sewn H " ° f u he Great L ° rds ' m ' cher *' ™ d tradesmen for the towns. In the 

Dounltn* C u n V ^ W6re Fre ^lders, owning free land worth at least six 

rro^rdtLns They ormed the intermedi ^ d ™ ^™ the and the 

(Encyclopedia) 
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Edward Ashton's Maternal Grandfather, 

Athelustan Savage 



c at Trefeglwys. His name was 
The first Savage I can identify in North ^f'Tburied In 1655. Edward left a will 
Edward and his wife probably Margery Hall.bnew d Marge ry had at least 

in 1653 in which he was identified as a Gentleman. Edwar^ ^ ^ fe 
one son. His name was John. I can date him c mly Ly ^ identlfied G n 

Margery Tillsley was born in 1639 and buried m • 

Welsh genealogy charts. 1 , „ such qualified to sit on Grand Junes 

Edward's son, John, was a Gentleman and a su b ancestor of Edward 

during the reign of Charles the Second (1662). - This John Savage and Margery 

Ashton's mother Elizabeth Savage. Other descendan^so became the Vicai of 

Tillsley moved from the area of Trefeglwys. One, , Ana descendant 
Llanbrynmair where he served from 1663 ^\%f He waS Andrew's son. A ^rd 
Edward Savage, married Sarah Jones, of his sons became Vicar ot 

descendant married Elizabeth Moody of WelshpooL U john Trefeglwys 

Llanbrynmair in 1705. This son was named Richard. HewaS also the father of a John 
was the" father of Andrew, the Vicar of Llanbrynarn^ ^ ^ born the yea) he, 
an Edward, and a daughter Sarah. Sarah was appare y 

father died in 1666. A Cawr are all in the same small area and are 

Cefn Barrach, Bodaioch, and Rhyd y ^.j^ ^ nces tors were living there m he 
contiguous. Almost all Edward Ashton's early anc* ^ Edward is the 
Seventeenth Century. The coincidence » so ^ ^ the first Athelustan Savage. K 
ancestor of the genealogy and that he was the father o ^ ^ were Economls 
may be significant that both Edward Savag < 

Tref & t „ tl , « ( rrr y » mss*— « 

garet. This Margaret was the widow of David l y ^ 
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Athelustan Savage's will was signed by Margaret Savage and Thomas Bennett. The 
witnesses were George Davi and John Savage. Seven years later a Margaret Savage left 
a will also witnessed by John Savage. All were living in the same area. One of the names 
of the devisees under Margaret's will was: "One pound one shilling to Hester Davies, 
my granddaughter. " Hester Davies was the granddaughter of Margaret Lloyd. 

In her will Margaret, as the widow of Athelustan Savage, shows a close relation- 
ship not only to Hester Davies, but also to her nephews, Thomas Hall, John Hall, and 
Christopher Hall, and to the Lloyds, leaving "the sheep that is in David Lloyd's custody 
to Margaret Lloyd, his daughter." 4 

The third son of Athelustan Savage and his wife Hester Davies had several chil- 
dren, all born in the Parish of Llanwnog. Their names were: Athelustan, 1780; Mar- 
garet, 1778; Elizabeth, 1776 (died in infancy); Elizabeth, 1782 (died in infancy); 
Elizabeth, 1795 (wife of Richard Ashton. She sometimes is referred to as Jane); Edward, 
1787-89 (probably died in infancy); Edward, 1793; John, 1790; and Mary, 1784-84. 
Llanwnog is a very short distance from Caersws and Trefeglwys. 

Athelustan left a will dated June 12, 1814. In this will it appears that Athelustan was 
a rawer, i.e., a maker of skin for gloves. He signed his own name and left his property as 
follows: 

To my son Edward, five pounds, to John, fifty pounds, to my daughter 
Mary, fifty pounds and a bedstead, bed, bedclothes and funtiture, best 
hanging press. . .to my son-in-law, Thomas Hall of Newtown one shilling 
(apparently he did not like Thomas), to my beloved wife Hester, fifteen 
pounds a year, yearly and every year during the term of her natural life, to my 
son Athelustan the residue of money, bonds, houses, buildings, lands, etc. 

The property listed included: horse, saddle, mare, colt, horses, cows, pigs, poul- 
try, implements in husbandry, household goods, two spinning jennies, and stock. 
Athelustan was a man of considerable substance. 

Not only did Athelustan accumulate considerable property, he was a highly in- 
teresting genleman. His brother Edward of Llangurig was the Sorcerer who achieved 
some renown in North Wales in the Eighteenth Century. 

Athelustan's great distinction (as indicated in Chapter 4), was his nonconformist 
religious activity. He was one of the original trustees of the Wesleyan Church in 
Arwystli. 

I cannot with certainty trace the last Athelustan Savage shown of Chart B in a 
continuous uninterrupted chain to Edward Savage, the common ancestor of both 
Athelustan and Sarah Savage. 

John Savage left a will dated August 31, 1666, in which he made the following 
bequests: 

Will . . .in the Parish of Trefeglwys in County of Montgomery in Diocese 
of Bangor, Gentlmen. To Edward Savage my eldest son, household goods, 
etc., at 21 years, to John . . .mysecond son all my tenements of land purchased 
by me of 'Wakter Waring' late of Ouldbury in County of Salop known by the 
name of 'Morris Herverts' . . .to my son John and his heirs forever. If my son 
John should die before 21 years then same lands to Andrew Savage, my third 
son, his heirs forever... To Margaret Savage my eldest daughter sixty 
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pounds, to Sarah my second daughter sixty pounds. The rest of my goods to 
Margery my now wife . . .1 appoint my brother-in-law Edward Bennett, jonn 
Breed, Lewis Paton, Christopher Hall, Overseers. 

Witnesses (all signing their own names): Thomas Savage, Joe Breed, and Andrew 
Savage. The will was proved May 23, 1667. " : 

Edward, John, or Andrew are the only possible ancestors of Athelustan. Sarah i was 
one of the younger children and she was born in 1666. Therefore, the three brothers 
named may have been too old to father Athelusan. One of the three ^ otheT /JJ^ 
was the father of the first Athelustan who was born at 1680 and who married Margaret, 
the widow of David Lloyd. 



Notes to Chapter B of Appendix 



'Mr. Hugh Jenkins, relative of the Lloyds of Cefn Barrach and a good genealogist 
furnished me with a chart in 1974, now in my possession, with copy furnished by me to 
Florence Saxton which identifies many of the "Ashton" ancestors. Edward Savage and 
Margery Tillsley are identified as ancestors on this chart. That genealogy places them as 
great grandparents of Athelustan Savage who died in 1745. I believe they could very 
well be a step closer, i.e., grandparents. I cannot prove it nor does Mr. Jenkins. 

It has become clear to me since 1 first worked on the Savage genealogy that 
Athelustan Savage descended from the Savages of Chester where the family resided in 
a manor known as Rock Chester. One of the early Savages at Rock Chester was Sii ohn 
Savage whose wife Catherine was the daughter of Lord Stanley. Sir John and Lord 
Stanley were key figures in the Battle of Bosworth where the Earl ot Richmond defeated 
Richard III and became Hnery VII, the first of the Tudor Kings. This event raised Sir 
John and his large family to great emminence. Sir John Savage, the father ot bdward 
Savage, our ancestor, who was probably the seventh Sir John, descended trom the 
Savages and Stanleys who were prominent at the Battle of Bosworth. A younger 
Savage, not a son of the oldest son, became the ancestor of Lord Derby, and one of the 
female descendants became the mother of William Shakespeare. 

Athelustan had a brother or cousin named Rock after the old family home now in 



ruins. 



Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 13, page 178 
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2 Only members of the Gentry were qualified to sit as Grand Jurors. The Fact that 
John was on a Grand Jury in 1662 indicates that he was, at least at that time, a Grown 
supporter. 

^Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 17, page 37. 

4 Abstract of will, Bangor Court, dated February 5, 1732, proved June 1, 1752. 

Witnesses 

John Savage 

Mark of Hugh Lewis (Welsh) 
Edwd Evans (Rhyd y Cawr) 

Margaret was from Trefeglwys at time of her death. 
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Ancestors of Edward Ashton's and Richard 
Ashton's Paternal Grandfather 



In Chapter I, 2, 3, and 4, it is noted that the early Ashtons, particularly through 
the ancestry of Hester Lloyd and Athelustan Savage, were all Anglo-Normans closely 
identified with the newly established Church of England. As Vicars, Church Wardens, 
Church Guards, and Church Economis, they were direct political-ecclesiastical be- 
neficiaries of the change which had taken place. This was only partially true of ancestors 
actually earrying the name Ashton. These Ashtons were artisans and builders. 

The first Ashton by that name, who appeared on the scene in Arwystli was an 
expert farmer, builder, and "famous fiddler." 1 He probably came from Stafford county 
or more probably Shropshire County during the reign of Elizabeth. - 

Since this was written I have become convinced that the early Ashtons came rrom 
the same general area as the Savages, i.e. the area near Liverpool and Chester and a 
short distance away. The reason is that their histories are similar, and they moved into 
the area at the same time. They may have gone into Shropshire (Salop) in a step 
migration before going unto Wales. Both were Norman families, and both were be- 
neficiaries of the Crown. , 

Tradition holds that George designed and constructed in Trefeglwys at least one ot 
the beautifully preserved half-timbered mansions of the early Elizabethan Renaissance. 
It is named Rhyd y Cawr, meaning deer run. 3 It was built for one of the early Crown 
supporters named Edward Evans.* Edward Evans' son, named Edward, was heavily 
fined in 1648 for having born arms for the king. He was, or course, a Cavalier. 

For almost 500 years Rhyd y Cawr has been owned and preserved by prominent 
families in the area. The present family of owners has occupied the property for many 



"Early Montgomeryshire Wills, Montgomeryshire Collections, Vol. 24, pages 14-5; Vol. 18, pages 296-287. 
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years. Mrs. Gwen Davies, one of this family, graciously escorted me through the home 
from attic to the pebble-floored wine cellar. She stated that public funds are now 
provided to help maintain the structure in its original condition. 

The ancient barn at Rhyd y Cawr lies alongside an old still used Roman road, the 
worn stones even now plainly visible. This building dates from about 600 A.D. Its 
structural supports are shaped like the keel of an old Saxon sailing vessel. It was 
originally used as a dwelling place. While Mrs. Davies pointed out to me in the dim light 
the carvings on the old inside timbers, I could almost sense the presence of families of 
tribesmen who, fourteen hundred years ago, lived out their lives alongside the road 
which the Romans had abandoned hundreds of years before. 

Talgarth the ancient home of the Lloyds is near Rhyd y Cawar. The inhabitants 
were probably relatives of the Lloyds of Cefri Barrach, who are also ancestors of Edward 
Ashton, through his mother Elizabeth Savage. Talgarth was probably also built by 
George Ashton, or by his son John. 6 

While George Ashton was not as closely Church connected as the other ancestors 
referred to in Appendix to Chapter A, B and C, he was part of their society. His ancestry 
may have been English-Saxon. However, the fact that his son John was listed as a 
Gentleman and that George was favored by Elizabeth indicates he had Norman connec- 
tions. I would guess the old family of Ashtons near Chester was the original family from 
which George descended. This is pure but reasonable conjecture. If so, it establishes the 
Ashtons (Aston) as Norman in their ancient origins. (See Note (I), Chapter 2) 

George was an artisan, designer-builder, an artiste fiddler, and a member of the 
gentry. He and his descendants intermarried freely within the Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastical community. I don't know if the builder of Rhyd y Cawr came into the area 
of Trefeglwys with a wife and family or married there. All I know is that in the very early 
1600's, two male Ashtons were in the area, one at Trefeglwys and the other at 
Llanwnog. :i: These two Parishes are about eight miles apart and must be considered for 
practical purposes a common area. These Ashtons were named Edward and John. I 
believe they were brothers and sons of George. Edward can quickly be eliminated as a 
direct ancestor. He seems to have left the area sometime during the unsettled times of 
the Rebellion and Restoration. 4 He may have been a casualty in Crom well's last battle in 
Wales. I have found no record of any children of this Edward and wife Maria in any of 
the parishes of Arwystli. 

His brother John is the clearly established direct ancestor. John married an 
Elizabeth, August 22, 1631. They had four children. The first was either Jarman or 
Germain. This child died in infancy. The next child was named after his grandfather 
George. This George died without issue. The next son was John. There was also a 
daughter named Ann. 

Son John married Ann Benbow, May 5, 1666. This again shows the close tie which 
existed between these early Welsh Anglo-Normans. Ann, as has been shown, was 
the daughter of Vicar John Benbow, who was the son of tavern owner John Benbow and 
his wife Mary Beversley. John died in 1674 and two years later his widow Ann married 
Edward Bennett, the Vicar of Trefeglwys. 

Before John Ashton died, he and Ann had four children. The first, named John, 



Parish Registers of Trefeglwys and Llanwnog. Also, see Vol. 22, Montgomerysire Collections, beginning 
at page 17 and following. 
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was born in 1 666. He had a brother Charles who died as an infant. A second Charles was 
christened in 1671. He left no record of any children. 

Ancestor John, son of John Ashton and Ann Benbow, married a widow trom 
Llanidloes named Mary Richards. Her former husband's name was John Kicnaras. 
Mary's father was Edward Jarman. John Ashton and the widow Mary had seven 
children. Five were sons. The first was John who died about 1733. The next was Edward 
who lived 54 years. Edward married a woman named Mary. I have found no record or 
children born to this Edward and Mary. They are not direct ancestors or Kicnara 
Ashton. In 1702 Roger was born. He became the ancestor of the Ashtons of Pant and 
Maesblawd, Trefeglwys.* He is not a direct ancestor of Richard Ashton There were two 
other sons, Jarmain and Valentine. Valentine died an infant and 1 can find no record or 
any issue of Jarmain. _,. , ., n , 

The oldest son John, son of John and Mary Richards, married Elizabeth Benbow, 
whose father was John Benbow and whose mother was Hester Jarman. Again tne 
inter-marriage which is so common in the Ashton lineage being apparent. The torn sons 
in order of their birth were Valentine, 1726; Edward, 1729; John, 1730; and Charles, 
1733, all born in Trefeglwys. Valentine, who is the direct ancesor, married Mary Evans 
whose father was Richard Evans and whose mother was named Martha. I don t know it 
Edward married. John married Sarah Roberts January 31, 1758. Charles married 
Elizabeth Davies February 3, 1 761 . They had five girls. John and Mary had two children, 
John and Mary. ,. . . 

Ancestor Valentine and Mary Evans had eight children, three boys and five girls. 
The three boys were John, March 27, 1748; Edward, August 7, 1756 or 57; and Richard, 
May 27, 1765. The girls were Martha, 1759; Hannah, July 5, 1762; and Sarah, December 
11, 1767. I do not know the names of the other girls. 

From this point on we know from family records the remaining links to the present 
generation. The mother of Richard Ashton, who was born in 1794, was Jane Bennett. 
She was the daughter of Nicholas Bennett and Mary Pryce. Once again the lineage 
reflects the inter-marriage. His father, contrary to family tradition, was not Richard 
Ashton. He was Edward Ashton. This is clearly established by the following records 
and simple deduction. 

Edward Ashton, the son of Valentine and Mary Evans, with his wife Jane Bennett 
had the following children; Mary, christened February 13, 1790; Edward, christened 
November 18, 1792; Richard, christened 1792; were they twins? Ann, christened June 8, 
1800; and Margaret, christened May 21, 1803. The difficulty with Richard Ashton, father 
of Edward, is that we have no record of his birth. We do have the record of a Richard, 
christened in 1792. This Richard probably died as an infant. A second Richard was 
probably born in 1794. The records of Llanidloes are unfortunately missing for 1794. We 
know that Richard, the father of Edward, died in 1824 when he was thirty years of age. 
Therefore, he was born about 1794. It is quite possible that he is the one who was 
christened in 1792 and that listing his age at thirty in 1824 was only an approximation. 
Also, it is possible the christening date of 1792 is incorrect, unless he and Edward were 
twins. In any event ancestor Richard was the son of Edward and Jane. This is clearly 
established by records at the Logan Temple taken from information supplied by my 
grandfather Edward Ashton where it is recorded that Mary Kinsey was his aunt. This 
Mary was the sister of Richard, who was born about 1794. She married Richard Kinsey. 
Therefore, she and Richard Ashton had the same father. That father was Edward 
Ashton. If we indulge the presumption of legitimacy, which was a little shaky in the 
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Eighteenth Century, we can assume that his mother was Jane Bennett. 

A great deal of confusion has been created by an inaccurate family tradition and 
history which refers to Edward Ashton's grandfather by the name of Richard. This 
could not be true if Edward Ashton's record at the Logan Temple is correct. His 
reference there to his aunt and uncle forces the conclusion that his grandfather was 
Edward Ashton. 

I am satisfied that this is so, and that Edward Ashton, not Richard, was the 
grandfather of Edward Ashton who emigrated to America. Further supporting evi- 
dence, if such evidence is necessary, is found in the naming of Richard Ashton's sons. 
I he first was named Richard, the second Edward. This was a common practice. The first 
son was often named after the father and the second after the grandfather. 

Another interesting fact is revealed by the Church Bell at Trefeglwys. Impressed 
thereon is the name of a Richard Ashton who was Church Warden in 1824. He was 
succeeded the next year by Evan Kinsey. We know that Richard's widow married an 
Evan Kinsey. Was this the same Evan who succeeded the Richard whose name is on the 
bell, both at Church and at home? I suspect it was. 

It seems quite clear to me that the descendants of George Ashton, while an integral 
part of the Anglo-Norman migration into North Wales, were different from most of the 
others. They were the practical men, the expert builders, mechanics, artisans, and 
farmers of the New Renaissance. As such they were necessary and equal partners with 
their more ecclesiastical associates who represented the newly established Church. 6 
They, however, were as alien to the Welsh as the other Ashtons. Again, significantly, 
they were members of the gentry. 

I have tried to discover the origin of the Ashton name. I originally thought it might 
nave come from the Celtic word Estyn — meaning east, or it may simply be a place name, 
i.e., a place near Ash trees. Since 1 have become completely convinced that the name is 
Norman and that the family first went to the River Mersey area near Liverpool and 
Chester and thence south to Shropshire (Salop) and in George's case special assignment 
to Wales. 



Notes to Chapter C of Appendix 



'George Ashton lives, so far as I have been able to determine, only in tradition. 
There is, however, no question of his authenticity. It is generally accepted that he was 
the builder of at least Rhyd y Cawr. The tradition is that he was a favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, who bestowed on him substantial lands at Carno (west of Trefewys) in 
exchange for his teaching the Welsh modern farming and building. The tradition that he 
was a famous fiddler may explain why Elizabeth liked him. 'Tiddler" is a Saxon word- 
not Norman. It was used as early as 1200 in Layaman's Brut of harpe, of salterium, of 
fithele, and corium. Chaucer also wrote of "the fidel." (End.) There was a Thomas 
Ashton in Shropshire who was a school master and a fellow of Cambridge and a favorite 
of queen Elizabeth as shown by the following: When the Abbey and the other religious 
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institutions of SHREWSBURY were dissolved in 1538, a proposal ^Jf^f^m 
carried out, to erect this town into a bishop's see, with a school am ™* , atte J ton ge." 
and an usher, "to teach bothe grammer and logycke in the greke ^ ^ ^ 
When this scheme came to nought, the burgesses in 1548 sent to ^ indpa ] 

Chancellor, a vain supplication for a free school and (now jome y ^ g 
inhabitants of Shropshire and the adjacent counties and mid- wa 1 ^ ^ c teUg us: 
later made another, and this time a successful, effort, for as an ok ^ Qf 

The charter of Edward VI. bears the date Februar) ,10th, ef J as a sir 
part of the tithes of the late colleges of St. Mary and St. Chad. The w ^ ^ 
Morys, who was apparently not a success, and the second a Jo y College, Cam- 
But 1561 saw the appointment of Thomas Ashton Fellow of bt. J° n ^ |562/ 
bridge, and the school at once sprang into the first rank, for on ut g75 
there were 266 scholars on the books, half alieni,half oppidam; ana - y 

boys were admitted 4 of, mm / /(T personal 

On May 23rd, 1571, Qwmj Elizabeth in answer to the prayei of /L/ " ' } ^ teo f S t 
friend, made a farther grant of the tithes of the Prion, of Chnbury,and moreojt^ _ ^ 
The ordinances by which the school was governed J™ though he had 

Hie father" of the school till 
l a son named George.) 
es from Edward Donald 



Marys The ordinances by which the school was governed m. ■ ^ jmj 

repealed by Act of Parliament) were drawn up by Ashton in lb// un , _ * , 
res/?ned fcis head-mastership six years before, stittcontinued the godliejatm i ) 
his death in 1578.* (This friendship may have been shared by a son named Ueorg 

A-nm FHward Donald 

my source of a point of origin for George Ashton comes horn to 
Ashton of Surrey, a relative and friend of the Ceseilfa Ashtons He told I me t _ 
Geseilfa in the summer of 1973. He and his wife Winifred live Leyboumc Lottag , 
Hascombe, Nr Crodulining Surrey, England. 

3There is a great deal of information about Rhyd y Cawr in Vol. 38, page 28 an 
following, Montgomershire Collections, and in Vol. 55, Montgomeryshire Collet tu il , 
101 and following. 

<The tradition that George Ashton was favored by Elizabeth indicates I that^ 
descendants would probably be Crown supporters during the period 01 tn 
and Restoration. As Crown supporters many of them later lost favor and thenj^OS. 
Sometime during the void 1649-60 (Rebellion) when few records weie kep , 
Cavaliers may have left the area. John Ashton and Elizabeth Ashton seem to be nc c y 
Ashtons of the line who remained and had children. 1 believe they were Children 
George Ashton. This cannot be established by me 

sQne of the descendants of this family which emigrated to Austrailia became a very 
famous architect. 

"While the Ashtons identified as Benbows, Beversleys, Bennetts, Wilsons, Bowe ^ 
and Savages, were modern day equivalents of college graduates, the Ashtons w 
carried that name were not. They undoutedly were Guild members who acquired tne 
skills under the apprentice system. Builders, Architects, and farmers were not college 
trained in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
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CHART A 
EDWARD ASHTON AND JANE TREHARNE 
IMMEDIATE FAMILIES 



RICHARD ASHTON 

Bor. 1792 
Bur. 1822 
Or. Warden 



EDWARD ASHTON (Chart C) 
Crdeslwyn and Derffrwd 



Bor. 7 Au$ 1756-7 
Mar 27 Apr 1782 



JANE BENNETT (Chart D) 
1759-1843 
Mar. 27 A V r 1782 



(CHILDREN) 

EDWARD T ASHTON 

Bar 14 July 1855 

JED EDI AH WILLIAM ASHTON 

Bor 27 Dec 185b 

BRIGHAM WILLARD ASHTON 

Bor II Sq>t 1858 



EDWARD ASHTON 

Bor. 21 Au$ 1821 
Mar. 1 Apr 1854 
Bur 7 Feb 1904 



ELIZABETH SAVAGE 

Caersus 
Bor. 1795 

Oted in W<j/t's 



ATHELUSTAN SAVAGE 

(Chart B) 

Bor. Feb. 1741-2 
Mar. 24 Sept 1775 
Bur. 1814 



HESTER DAVIES (Chart E) 

Bor. 175 I 

Mar 24 Sept 1775 

Bur. 1807 



ELIZABETH ANN ASHTON 

Bor. 20 fan I860 



SARAH JANE ASHTON 

Bor b Nov 1861 

EMILY TREHARNE ASHTON 

Bor 14 Feb 1864 

GEORGE SA VAGE ASHTON 

Bor 27 lulu 1870 



WILLIAM TREHARNE 

Llangyendeirn 
Bor 11 I mie 1798 
Mar. 14 Dee 1821 
Bur Oct 1850 
At Council Bluff* 



WILLIAM TREHARNE 

Llanelli 

Bor 1771 

Bur. 21 Nw 1842 



JANE WAI TER(S) 

Bor. Abt. 1775 



JANE TREHARNE 

llangyendetrn, Wa/t-s 
Bor 2 Apr 1828 
Mar I Apr 1854 

Bur 27 Aus: 1897 JOHN RICHARDS 

Carmarthenshire 
Bor Abt. !7o8 



ANN RICHARDS 

llangyendeirn 
Bor.' Abt 1795-8 
Mar. 14 Dee 1821 
Bur. 5 May 1849 

ANN 

Carmarthenshire 

Bor. Abt. 1769 
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CHART B 

EDWARD ASHTON'S MATERNAL GRANDFATHER 
A THEE US TA N SA VA G E 



SIR 



A THEL USTA N SA VA GI 

Bin Ah 1741 2 
Mai Ah /;'."•- 
Bui 1814 



HESTER DA VIES 

Bci /;■">/ 

Mai AH l?T T t 
Bui 1807 



ATHELUSTAN SAVAGE 

Will /;■•; . 



MARGARET HALL 

Mm Attn 1707 

(Sec Chart I ) 



MORRIS DAVIES 

Hoi Ah 1725 
Bui lulu /.""' 
twill pu>v,iH 



HESTER LLOYD 



"EDWARD SAVAGE 

l hi Ah /OttfJ 
B it i 17 Sr/*< 1747 

SARAH PANTO R in 
SARAH JO NTS 



MORRIS DAVITS 

ft, i 

Bi<i AN /(.,'>"•' 
Mm If) Ian 1714 
Bu> •/,/•/ v , & 



ANN 1 1 All 

luj 

' hi 28 h i' IM* 
Mai }(»/,», ri4 

I'll! I Mill! 17 VI 



DAVID LLOYD 

i fa an lam 

Mai I \ 171$ 
Bui ! Man 1727 



JOHN SAVAGE 

• 'llrhxfutf 
Boi .•!,'■/ /«.<-, 
Bw / J v/>/ /,„„ 



MARGARET TILLSLLY 

Bit Ah /M*J 

Mm :«/ n,i;„ ft,ri 

CHRISTOPHER HALl 

Bu> hi :„v 



MALI RUT DAVITS 

Boi AN 1*4* 
B \,r 



THOMAS HALl 

Jul 

I bi fun /Mr? 
Vim Ij /),, /„« , 



Bt»» A/»< / f ,„h 
Bui 2\ Mai I70t> 
lit! 



• ' * EDWARD SAVAGE, Gent. 
Boi AN HJMI 
'.\;// If. i I 
I h WanUti 



MARGARET 

Bui 1 1 lulu 



RICHARD TILLSLLY, Gent. 
I h Katdt it 



ELIZABETH 



DAVID DAVITS 
SARAH BO STOCK 



CHRISTOPHER HAI L 

P, luitiol 

Bvi Mai fM3 

Mm :',/M/l«G S/lVi4G£ 

r< Mm 1*75 

ANN BENNETT 

Mai 10 Dr< 1bb2 



JOHN SAVAGE 

Bui 1 1 S*7»( r 6f>6 

MARGERY TIl±SLEY 

Boi AN IbM 
Bui i f «•/> /«J2 



/OH/V SAVAGE 

M Au$ I "m 

MARGARET 



MARY BENBOW (Sir Chart I ; 
Mm /; ,w i: ih 



'//<■ id/. /// Badaioch and Cefn Barrack 
' ■ / "•/<•••:/.(•!/• hereafter Tref. 

0^let- tM "' 1 / "" Sl> / " / '" S " 1 "'''' "" !/ ■ " // "' n " f ' S/ "" /n/ °f s <> 77r«>wms Shm/ci/ /,.,„ „,»/ tfM ,>, 1 400'* al Rmi B<wap' 

No!,. I have projected the Savage genealogy from the Elizabethan Renaissance in the Seventeenth Century (Sir fohn Savage, father of 
h u h , BodaiiHTh backto the well known Fifteenth Medieval Century Sir |ohn Savage of Rod.. Savage, Chester. 1 have done 

his n, h«u g t .nealog,e.ilau thentication and for historical reasons. In doing so I have presumed that the oldest son connection, because 
he "WoUh , V , ,' 1 , P - historical background, for reasons pointed out in earlier chapters, established in my mind that most of 

who i n m n ' d * . Cenda " 4 *° ! he Medieval Marcher Lords who lived in the border lands of Cheshire and Lancashire and 

^ '° * hr »P shire a " d Staffordshire and still later into North Wales during the Elizabethan Renaissance. 
a rest* her who has time could easily make connections. Lor example, as a teaser, Vicar |ohn Benbow, a favored son of someone, 
' If ' ^u ,ral ,0,,n ? enb0W ° f Shrewsbury who was bom in Shropshire in 1653. The Savages and Benbovvs are 

: ' ; V l ,7 t <MU ' , , no - d lhe same Chester, Lancashire, Shropshire and Staffordshire connections can be made with most all the 
otnei Welsh Ashtons shown on the charts. 

I have postulated this conclusion with the hope that some interested person will make the effort to prove or disprove what I strongly 
established P ostula,U>n does *" '" L "" "• the other 8 enealogies on the charts- they are authenticated and 
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SIR JOHN 

Rot AN 147 



SIR JOHN 

AH I4f>2 
Hut 11 N«H' M " 



SIR JOHN SAVAGE 

Bar /4fr< 1420 
Bur, 1495 

KATHERINE 
STANLEY 



DOROTHY VERNON 

Hut AH 14.1b 



JOHN SAVAGE 

Bot AH 1550 
But 14 July 1M5 

MylKY ALLINGmN 



SIR JOHN SAVAGE 

Bot AH 1524 



ELIZABETH MANNERS 

Boi AN 1528 
But 12 Au-. : l > '/ 



SIR JOHN SAVAGE 

Hot AN 14*8 
But .' ■ lulu Itl • 



£i /Z SOMERSET 

Hot AN I ■>('-' 



K/1LPH BOSTOCK 
*T, B 'h™>'* ELIZABETH DUTTON 



Note: The ■ ,,,/,„„,,/,,,, 4 Sraqp pim*w fr,™ Sir l<*» to Sir f<>'<« S*«Wr »'/«»* * ^^'^^Z^aM. /'h^-tmS 
what I think ban archive X eneolo X y. Anyone who wished to do further research to authenticate >«» km Utowprnmmn m 
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CHART C 

EDWARD ASHTON'S PATERNAL GRANDFATHER 
EDWARD ASHTON 



JOHN ASHTON 

Mar. 5 May 1666 
Bur. 22 Aus 1674 



JOHN ASHTON 

Bot Abt 1606 
Mar 22 Au$ 16.11 

ELIZABE1TI } ARM AN 

Bat Abt 1610 



GEORGE ASHTX)N 

Stafford or Shop&htre 
But 20 I uly 1680 

IOANNA 

Bur 22 Sept lbb8 



JOHN ASHTON 

Bor 1697-8 
Mar . 7 May 1725 
Bur 1753 ' 



VALENTINE ASHTON 

Trtf 

Bor. 1 Feb 1726 
Mar 2 fan 1747 
Bur 17 Dei 1816 



JOHN ASHTON 

Bor. 6 Feb 166b 
Bur 1732 



MARY J ARM AN 

RICHARDS 

Bor. 1671 

Widow John Rnhards 
Mar 5 Nov 1693 
Bur 1 730 



JOHN BENBOW 

Bor. 14 16 Feb 1666 
Chr. 20 Feb 1666 
Mar . 2 Dei 1698 



ELIZABETH BENBOW 

Bor Abt. 1702 

full -1,1a Man., Benbtnv a hart I I 



HESTER J ARM AN 

Llandinan 
Bor Abt. 1677 
Ma, 2 Dei 1698 
Bur 1729i >) 



ANN BENBOW 

2d. Mar. LDW Bl NN1 
(Vuar. Trt'f) 

EDWARD JARMAN 

Bor Abt 1646 

Bur 1.] Mar 1720. Tref 

MARY or ANN 

Bor Abt 1650 



JOHN BENBOW 

Bor 6 Ayr 1636 
Mar 25 Nov 1664 
Bur 17 Apr 1669 
Vuar. Tref. 1636 69 

DOROTHY WILSON 

tref 

Bor Abt 1643 



GILES JARMAN 

llandinan 
Bin Abt 1633 
Bur 12 Apt 1693 



MARY BREYNLON 

Tret 

C hi 7 luh/ 1636 



JOHN BENBOW 

1600 1677 

MARY BEVERSLEY 



JO LIN BENBOW 

1600-1677 



MARY BEVERSLEY 

RICHARD WILSON 
JOANNA 

RICHARD JARMAN 

Bor. Abt. 1608 
Bur 24 Feb. 1697 

ANN 

Bor. Abt 1604 
Bur 27}an 1685 

HUMPHREY BREYNTON 

Bor Abt Ib04 
Bur 4 Noi> 1662 



CA1HERINE 

Bor Abt. 1608 
Bur 23 June 1680 



EDWARD ASHTON 

Tref. 

Bor 7 Aus 1756 
Mar. 27 Apr 1782 



RICHARD EVANS 

Bor 23 Feb 1698-9 
Mar I < Feb 1726 7 
ts$eiretld. Trt'J, 



WILLIAM EVANS 

Bor. Abt 1674 
Mai I Nov I7( 



DOROTHY OWEN 

Tref 

Bor /on/ 

Mar. 1 Noi' 17(?) 



RICHARD OWEN 

I seemaeth, Tref 
Chr. 17 Auo 1636 
Mar lb /«•/' 1660 61 



RICHARD OWEN 

Bor 1607 
Bur 1665 



DOROTHY 

Bor abt. 1607 
Bur. 1675 



LORRY or LOWRIA HUMPHRIES 

Bor Abt. 1640 
Ma> 16 Feb 1660 
Widow/Lewis maiden 



MARY EVANS 

Tref 

C hr. 27 Dei 1727 
Mm. 2 fan 1746-7 
Bur 27 Feb. 1818 



MARTHA LEWIS 

Tref. 

Bor 1704 

Mar 13 Feb 1727 



EDWARD LEWIS 



EDWARD LEWIS 

Bor. 1698 
Mar 1726 



OWEN or GWEN 



RICHARD LEWIS 

Bur. abt. 1661 



JANA LIBBOT 

Bur. Abt. 1665 
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EDWARD ASHTON'S PATERNAL GRANDMOTHER 
JANE BENNETT 



EDWARD BENNETT 



C 7i. 1 1 ononis 
1662-1712 
Glanyrafon 



EDWARD BENNETT 

Glanyrafon 
1698- 1 '7 72 

Vwted by Howell Harm m 1740 



JANE BOWEN 

Mai 27 Dn W. 
nut 1674 
Tyddyn 



•NICHOLAS BENNETT 

Bor. 13 }une 1642 
Bur. 29 June 

ANN SWANCOTT 

Bor. 1636 

Mar. 1-Nieholas Bennett 
2 Thomas Bennett 



EVAN BOWEN, Gent. 
Llandinan 
Mayor I lantdloes 
Bui Abt 1685 6 



THOMAS BENNETT, Gait. 

Bor. Abt 1600 
But. Abt. 1672 

ELIZABETH ASHTON 

1610 1671-2 



NICHOLAS BENNETT 

( '>lanyrafon 
1728 /;'')() 



ANN 1URNER 

1701 1746 
Mar. 3 Feb 1723 
I laninerewtg 



EDWARD TURNER 
ELIZABETH 



JANE BENNE7T EDWARD PRYCE 



1843 

Mar. 27 Ay, 1782 JOHN PRYCE 

hrt 



Br, 1629 



Bin 



RICHARD PRYCE 

RHOSFAWR Llanidloe> 
Boi AH 1704 
Bin 1739 



MARY PRYCE 



MARY LLOYD 

Bo, 1708 

Mm. 1729 I lanidhx* 
full s/sfn David I loud 
(See Chart A) 



DAVID LLOYD 

Boi 1660 
Bit, 1707 



MARGARET HALL 

Tret 

Bor. 9 Mar. 1674 
Mar 28 Api 1699 
Bur. 1752-3 



:■ Chart I 



'Full brother to Ann Bennett 
See Chart L 
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CHART t 

EDWARD ASHTON'S MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER 
HESTER LLOYD 



EDWARD LLOYD (Knight) 



DAVID LLOYD 

Tnf 

Bor. Abl 16 ;•, 



MARGARLT MORGAN 



DAVID LLOYD 

Tnf 

Bor. Abt, 1660 
Bur, 24 Nov 1707 



THOMAS HALL 

Penddol 160b- lbb8 



CHRISTOPHER HALL, Gent. 
Bodatoth, T/r/ 

1.61.6 



HESTER LLOYD 



DAVID LLOYD 

Tnf 

Chr. Abt 169.3 
Mai 13 Nov 1718 
But ) May 1727 



"BRIDGET HALL 

Bot Abi 16.19 
Bur, 9 May 1724 



ANN (HALL) . . . 

Trt'j lb 10 1673 



THOMAS HALL 

160b 1668 



* CHRISTOPHER HA LL 

Bodaunh. Tre) 
Bot 23 Mar 1633 

Ma A r u¥r ^ R ,9 A ^ ET ANN (HALL) . . . 
SAVAGE 28 Mar lbi 5 j n ,, /,,/()/,,;•; 



MARGARET HALL 

Bot Abl 1673 

Chr. 9 Mar 1674 

Mat 2 i I A TH EL LIS TA N 

SAVAGE Afln 1707 



■ANN BENNETT 



THOMAS BENNE7T 

I hrydiarth 1 latuiirtuw 
160V 1672 



ELIZABETH ASHTON 

Tret IblO /(•;•/ 2 



CHRISTOPHER HALL, Cent 
Bodaunh, Tret, 
1616 



EDWARD BENNETT, Gent, 
t landman 
1639 40 



GEORGE ASHTON 

Tnf 



JOANNA 

Tnf, 



MARY BENBOW 

Mar. 13 Nov 1718 



JOHN BENBOW 

Hoi 14 Feb 1666 
C7ir. 20 Feb 1666 
Mm. .' Dei 1698 
Bur. lb Oct. 1730 



HESTER J ARM AN 

Bor. 2 Dei 1632 
Bur. Abl. 1677 



'Full Brother and Stater 

**Full Brother Ann Benbow who married John Ashton of Geseilfa SeeChart C 
'"Full sjs/er /(/ Nieholaa Bennett See Chart D 



"JOHN BENBOW 

Tnf 

Vuat ( 1636 /663V 
Vuat Again 1669 



JOHN BENBOW, Gent. 
Tret. Inttkecpei 
loll) 1677 



MARY BEVERSLEY 



EDWARD BEVERSLEY, Gent. 

Ttef 

Hot Abl 1615 
Vuat 
MARGERY 

Bot Abi 1615 



RICHARD WILSON, Gent. 



DOROTHY WILSON 

T,Tf 

Bor. Abl. 1643 

Mar 25 Nov lbb4 

(After John wan out of offuei 



JOANNA (WILSON) 



GILES JARMAN 

Llanditian 
Bor. Abt. 1633 
Bur 12 Apr 1693 



MARY BREYNTON 

Trrf 

Chr. 7 July 1636 



RICHARD JARMAN, Gent. 
Bor. 1608 
Bur. 24 Feb 1697 



ANN 

Bor. Abt. 1604 
Bur. 27 Jan 1685 
Tref. 

HUMPHREY BREYNTON, Gent. 
Bor Abt. 1604 
But 1 662 
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Arwystli, 201 
Ashton, Sir Arthur, 14 
Ashton, Brigham Willard, 146-183, 186 
Ashton, Charles, see Charts-Appendix, 29 
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Charts-Appendix, 203 

Ashton, Edward (of Cwmllyan), 26 
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Ashton, lane (daughter of Richard), see 

C harts- Appendix, 34, 37 
Ashton, Jane (wife of Edward), sec Jane Treharne 
Ashton, Jarmon (wife), see Charts- Appendix, 202 
Ashton, Jedediah William (son of Edward), 119, 

138, 142, 169, 184 
Ashton, John (wife Mary Richards), sec 

Charts-Appendix, 20.3 
Ashton, John (son of John, married Elizabeth 

Benbow), see Charts- Appendix, 26, 202-203 
Ashton, Norma I\, Acknowledgement 
Ashton, Raymond, 184 

Ashton, Richard, see Charts- Appendix, 34, 36, 43 
Ashton, Richard (married Jane Bennett), see 

Charts-Appendix, 203 
Ashton, Rogers, 203 
Ashton, Sarah Jane, 159, 184 
Ashton, Thomas (Shropshire, favorite of 
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Charts- Appendix, 26, 203, see page 203 for 
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Ashton, Wendell, 59 
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Aston, Gilbert, 14 
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Atwood, I t., 149 

Bacon, Francis, 28 

Badger, Rodney, 97 

Bailey, Paul, 98 
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Benbow, John (Inn operator), see 
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Bennett, Ann, see Charts- Appendix, 193 
Bennett, Nicholas, see Charts- Appendix, 193 
Bennett, Thomas, see Charts-Appendix, 193 
Benson, Ezra T., 80-81, 84 
Berkeley, George, 4, 28 
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Big Mountain, 91 
Bird, I'd win 7'., 97 
Black Death, 34 
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Bodaioch (near Trefeglwys), 26, 31, 132, 1 95, 197 

Boleyn, Ann, 2, 9, 17 

Bolingbrook, Lord, 24 

Book of Mormon, 164 

Booth Pelena, 83 

Bountiful (Sessions), 138 

Bow en, Evan, 19 

Bowering, George, 82 

Boyer, Mary jane (author at St. Louis), 73 
Breed, joe, 199 
Brighton, Big C 

ottonvvood (tenth anniversary 
celebration), 127 
Brocchus, Judge Perry E., 124-125 
Brown, William, 134 

Buchanan, lames (President), 129, 132, 138, 140, 
146 

Buck Inn (Caersws), 35 

Buctw Visit} (ship), 61-63, 69, 97 

Buffaloes, 9 1 

Bull, Daniel, 97 

Bull Fight (Lot Smith), 131 

Bullock, Mayor Kimball (Provo), 147 

Bullock, Warren, 166 

Bunyon, John, 19 

Burton, Robert T. (C olonel) (4th Bishop Ward), 97, 
108-109, 130, 139, 141, 146, 148, 134, 136, 166 
Burton, William S., 186 
Bywater, George C, 131 

Caersws, (birthplace of Edward Ashton), 31, 33 
Caldwaladr, Owen, 91 

Calhoun, Senator John Caldwell (S. C), 13 
California, Upper, 60 

Californians (wagons), 1832 83-84,96; 1833 104 
Callister, Thomas (Captain, later a Major), 100, 

108, 130, 134, 136, 143, 146 
Calvenites, 43 
Calvin, John, 9-10 
Cabrian's Camp at Kanesville, 78 
Cumbrian (Welsh newspaper), 60 
Camp Cr it ten ton, 153 
Camp Fiord (Crittenton), 145, 151, 166 
Camp Scott, 138 
Cannon, George Q., 108, 146 
Captain Fear Not (Patten), 105 
Carno (Wales), 31 
Carrington, Albert, 164 
Carson, Kit (Christopher), 136 
Carson City, Nevada, 130, 133, 146, 148, 131 
Carterville (Kanesville) 79 
Catherine of Braganza, 18 

Catherine (daughter of Charles VI of France), 6 



Catherine (first wife of Henry VIM), 2, 4, 7 
Catholic Church, 2-4 
Catholic Priests, 3 
Cavalier, viii, 12-14, 18 
Cecil, William, 4-5 

Cedar City Stake Relief Society (Sage Jones, 

President), 121 
Cefn Barrach (Wales), 26, 31, 192-194, 197, 202 
Charles 1 (King of England), 10, 14, 19 
Charles II (King of England), 17, 18-19,28, 193, 197 
Charles VI (King of France), 6 
Chester (home of early Marcher Lords Savages), 
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Ch i n e se a n d t h eir To n gs , 1 09 
Cholera, 49, 63-67 
Christian Monks, 53 
Critchlow, B. C 134 
Church Economis, 1 9, 1 9 I 
Church of England, 4 
Church Guards, 19, 19 1, 201 
Church Presidency, 130 

Church Wardens, viii, 4, 10, 19, 191, 195, 201, 204 

Churchill, Arabella, 23-24 

Churchill, [ohn (Duke of Marlborough). 20 

Churchill, Sara, 23-24 

Churchill, Winston, 18 

Civil War (American), 156 

Clapp, Benjamin (Mormon Elder at New Orleans), 

65-66, 70 
Clarendon, Chancellor, 20 
Clarendon, Code, 19 
Clawson, H. B., 153, 168 
Clawson, Moroni, 153-154 

Clemens, Orion (brother of Mark Twain), 1 r >2 

Clemens, Samuel (Mark Twain) 

Clover Creek (near Mona), 10 1 

Coal Creek (Cedar City), 97, 103 

Concert 1 [all at St. Louis, 73 

Congressional Forum, 130 

Connor, Col. Patrick, 101, 154, 156, 169 

Consolidated School System, 121 

Constitution (River boat from N. O.), 66, 70 

Constitution of U. S. (general), 104, 133; 9th & 

10th Amendments, vii 
Constitutional Convention (bid for Statehood), 

120 

Contents, iii to v 

Corn Creek (Larowan), 103 

Corpus Christi College (King lames Bible), 19-20 
Coulson, Lydi, 83 

Council of Fifty (YTF1F), Members names not 
included in Index, set out on pages 106-107; 
124, 137, 143, 146, 162 

County of Salop, Shropshire (John Savage left 
property there in Ins will 1667) 

Court of Inquiry, 1 04 
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dimming, Gov. Albert, 138-139, 141-142, 

145-146, 148-149, 154 
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Ward)/)/', 108- 109, 130, 134, 136, 143, 146, 154, 

136, 166 
Cushing, 1 Losea, 100 
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Da vies, Ann, 193 
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Da vies, David, see Charts- Appendix 

Da vies, Elizabeth , 193 

Da vies, Esther, 193 

Davies, Franklin J., 83, 89 

Da vies, |ohn (Rhyd-lydau), 20 

Davies, Gwen, 202 

Davies, Hester, 30, 191, 199 

Davies, Morris, 104 

Davies, Thomas, 26 
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Davies, Zachary, 29 
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Dawson, Gov. John W., 153, 156 
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1850), 148, 155, 162 

Demaetae (Welsh Tribes), 32, 55 
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Devereaux 1 louse, 1 50 

DeVoto, Bernard (Morrisite War), 154 

1 Mssenters, 45 

Douglas, Stephen, 1 r > 1 

Dred Scott Decision, 75 

Drogheda (Irish Catholic massacre), 15 

Druids, 52 

Drummond, Judge W. W., 124-125 

Duckworth, James, 134 

Duke of Monmouth, 19 

1 )uncan, Chapman, 97 

Duncan, Homer, 07 

Dunbar, W. C, 90, 140-141 

Durke, Gov. Charles, 170 

Duzette, Col. (U.S. Army in Utah), 149 

Eames, David, 131 

F aid lev, Armand 1., Acknowledgement 
Edward 1 (King of England), 203 
Edward 111 (King of England), 4 
Edwards, Eliaser, 58, 62 
Edwin or Northumbria, 33 



Edynyfed, Fychan (family of), 54 
Egan, 1 loward, 1 43 
Eisteddfodau, 54 

Elizabeth (Queen of England), 4-5, 7, 9-10, 17 

Elizabethan Renaissance, 201 

Ellis (first name unknown), 44 

El Pnsa (river steamer), 48 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 46, 160 

Emery, Gov. 170 

Empey, William, 07 

Enclosure Acts, 25, 27 

Englebretch Case, 178 

Episcopal Church, 45 

Evans, Abel, 58, 62, 78 

Evans, Edward (owner of Rhyd y Cawr), 195, 201 

Evans, Evan, 45 

Evans, Hannah, 40, 91 

1 vans, Hugh, 40 

Evans, Mary, 203 

Evans, William, 40 

Farlin, Oren D., 83 

Federal Judges (Judiciary), 124 

Federal Government, 145 

Federal Territorial Government, 105 

Fifteenth Ward, 94, 97, 100, 1 13, 1 15, 1 18, 120, 128, 

130, 141, 164, 171 
Fillmore, Millard (President), 112, 123, 156 
Fillmore (State Capitol), 1 12 
hitch, Tom (Delegate from Nevada), 171 
Floyd, John Buchanan (Secretary of War), 124, 128 
Forsyth, Thomas, 07 
Fort Bridger, 132 
Fort Supply, 130 
Franklins, 4 
French Hugenots, 28 
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Fuller, Frank, 134 
Furniture (primitive), 1 1 1 

Gadsen Purchase, 123 

Galworthy, Thomas, 131 

Geneva Steel Works, 97 

''Gentile Carpet Baggers", 123 

Gentleman, viii, 3-4 

Geoffrey Arthur of Monmouth, 54 

George 1 (King of England), 24-25 

George 111 (King of England), 24-25 

Geseilfa, 26, 31, 20 

Gildas, 53 

Giles, 1'homas, 45 

Glorious Revolution, viii, 20 

Glyndwr Revolt, 34 

Godbeites, 171 

Goddard, George, 164 
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Granary ( 1 5th Ward), 129 
Grand jury ( 1858), 147 
Grant, Jedediah M., 80-81, 84, I 18 
Grant, George D. ; 143 
Grant, Ulysses S., 75, 150 
Grasshoppers (1855), 116 
Gravios Coal Diggins, 73, 73 
Great Basin Kingdom, 161 
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City), 108 
Greene, I van M . , 79-80, 88 
Greene, Sister (wife of Evan M. Greene), 94 
Greene, Lulu, 88 
Greenwood, Grace, 177 
Griggs, Thomas S., 1 86 
Gwyn, Nell, 18 

Hall, Christopher, sit Charts-Appendix, 21 193 

Hall, Lee, 134 

1 lambledon, M. D., 143 
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1 landed rt Emigrations, 120 

Harding, Gov. Stephen S., 133-136 

1 larris, C. Jr. (clerk), 36 

I larris, 1 lowell, 29 
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Hearst, William, 181 
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Jason, |ohn M . , 153- 134 

Jefferson, Thomas, 1 3 
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Jones, Evelyn K., 163 
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165-166 
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Jones, York 13, 163 
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Judd, Thomas 

Kane, Col. Thomas, 138-139, 143 

Kanesville, 77, 80 

Keller, Judge Fred, 166 

Ketch um Richard B., I 66 

Kidwelly (Wales), 52 

Killian Canyon (Emigration), 91, 132 

Kimball, HeberC.,80, 113, 116, 124, 143-146 

Kimball, Col. William II., 100, 102, 108, 130, 134 

J 43, 134, 166 
King Arthur, 33 
King James Bible, 10 
King, John M, 82-00 
King Lear, 34 

"Kingdom of God", 103, 123, 128-120, 133, 146 

133, 162 
Kington Fort (Ogden), 134 
Kinney, Judge John F., 1 34 
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Kinsev, I van, 39, 75 

Kinsey, Mary, 203 

Kin soy, Richard, 203 

Kot h, Robert, 66 
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Lawd, Archbishop of Can tor bury, I I 

I oat ham, |ohn, 97 

Loo, Col. |ohn I). (Indian farmer), 103-104 

Loo, Robert [•"., 73, 1 62 
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I eigh, Daniel 91, 97 
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Lemhi Expedition, 142 
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Lewis, William, 1 I I 
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Little, Col. I. C, 1 49 
Little Mountain, 91, 132 
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1 .lovvollyn, Prince 34 

Logan Temple, 203 
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Lloyd, David (sorcerer), 30, 261 
Lloyd, Sir Edward (knight-may be the 
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( haits- Appendix, 1 93 
Lloyd, Hester, see Charts-Appendix, 191 
Llovd, Richard (Minister in Church of Jesus 

Christ), 196 
Llovd, William, 131, 141 
Llovd, William (Vicar), 21 
Long, William, 97 
I .ouise de Keronaille, 1 8 
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Luce, Wilford, 133 
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Madison, lames (President), 13 
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Mary (Queen of Scots), 17 
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Mason, lane, 83 
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M Menial Star, 67 
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Mitchell, benjamin T., 97 

Morgan, Hugh, 9 1 

Morgan, Robert (witness), 36 
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Mormon cavalry, 130 

Mormon missionaries, 2 L K 43, 136 
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Mormon Rebellion, 128 

Mormon War, 142 

Morris, John, 47 
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Morrisite War (Joseph Morris), 134 

Morton, Sen. Oliver Perry, 178 
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Non-Mormon merchants in opposition to ZCM1 
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Reynolds, John, 97 

Reynolds, Wood, 153 

Rhodric the Great, 53 

Rhyd y Cavvr, 5, 31, 193, 197, 201-202, 204 
Richards, Emma Ashton, 88-89 
Richards, Franklin D., 132, 162, 164 
Richards, Willard, 80 

Ripple (river boat owned by Dan Jones and Joseph 
Smith), 64 

River Mersey (near Liverpool, Home ol Marcher 

Lords), 204 
Roberts, Owen, 91, 111, 131 
Robins, Thomas, 82 
Robinson, Peter, 97 

Rockwell, Porter, 127'- 128, 130-131, 138, 141, 143, 
154 

Rogers, Telemachus, 82-83 
Roman Occupation, 53 
Ransahoff, N. S., 153, 166 
Rose, Orson M., 133 
Roundheads, viii, 12 
Ron sea u, 28 

Russell, Captain (wagon co.j, 90 

Saints, David, 53 
St. Ishmaels, 52 

Saints of Pottowattamie (an apistle to the people at 

Kanesville), 80-81 
Saints of Sage and Saddle (by Austin and Alta File), 

136, 143 
Salt Creek (Fillmore), 102 

San Bernadino (Mormon settlement in California), 
130, 133 

Sanpete County (Wales), 94, 97 

Savage (for Savage genealogy see Chart 

B- Appendix) 
Savage, Andrew (son of John, will 1667), 199 
Savage, Athelustan, 2 L ), 199 
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Savage, Athelustan (father of Athelustan who 

married Margaret Lloyd), 193 
Savages of Chester (see Chart B- Appendix) 
Savage, Edward (father of Savages), sec 

Charts- Appendix 
Savage, Edward, see Charts-Appendix, 26, 29 
Savage, Edward (son of John, will 1667), see 

Cha rts- Appendix 
Savage, Ed (grandson of Edward Savage-sorcerer), 

30, 198 
Savage, Elizabeth, 34 
Savage, George, 179 
Savage, John, 107 

Savage, John (witness to Margaret's will), 198 
Savage, John, see Charts- Appendix 
Savage, Margaret (widow David Lloyd), 198 
Savage, Sarah (daughter of John Savage, will 1667), 

see C h a rts- A p p e n d i x 
Saxton, Florence A. R., Acknowledgement 
Scho field, Captain, 47 
School of Prophets, 161-162 
Scots, 33 
Serfs, 4 

Sessions (Bountiful), 138 

Seward, William Henry (See. of War), 150 

Shakespeare, William, 9 

Shatter, Gen "Wils" 170-172 

Shearer, David, 82-83 

Sherman, Gen. William 7 ., 171 

Shoemakers, 37 

Shoshone and Bannock Indian Rebellion (Lemhi), 
1 33 

Shewsbury, Duke of, 24 

Shorpshire County (Salop), 201 

Silurians (Welsh tribes), 52, 55 

Simonds (Indian), 136 

Simpson, Thurston, L) 7 

Sinclair, Judge Charles E., 147, 156 

Sious Indians, ^ 1 

Sixteenth Ward, 94, 141 

Skinner, Mary, 83 

Smiles, Samuel, 46 

Smith, Captain (wagon CO.), 90 

Smith, C ol. George A., 77, 100-101, 103-104, 116 

Smith, |ohn k., 100 

Smith, John P., 1 53-154 

Smith, (oseph (military activity at Lemhi), 106 

Smith, Maj. Lot, 130-131, 134, 140, 143, 134, 166 

Smith, Thomas G., 133 

Smoot, Abraham, 1 27-128 

Snow, Erastus, 90 

Snow, Warren, 143 

Somerset, 2-4 

Sophia (wife of George, Elector of Hanover), 24 
Sorcerers, 2 C ) 



Sou thwack, Mary 83 

Spanish Armada, 9 

Spanish Fork, Utah Welsh, 170 

Spinoza, Benedictus de, 28 

Spring Creek (above Springville), 00 

Sprinville murders (Parrish and Potter), 147 

Spry, Gov. William, 181 

Stafford County, 201 

State of Deseret (first officers not indexed, see page 
108), 105, 108, 112, 123-124, 128, 146, 131, 
134-136 

Stenhouse, T. B., 147 

Steptoe, Lt. Col. E. L, 153 

Stoddard, Judson, 127-128 

Stout, Josea, 177 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 123, 148 

Stuart, I lenrv (Lord Darnley), 17 

Summit Creek (near Payson), 101 

Swancott, David, 20 

Swift, Jonathan, 20 

Switzler, James C, 100 

Tacitus, Cornelius, 52 
Taylor, John, 94095, 108, 132 
Telegraph lines, 150 
Territorial Governor, 124 
Territory of Idaho, 121, 159 
Territory of Jefferson (Colorado), 121 
Territory of Kansas, 121 
Territory of Nevada, 121 
Territory of Utah, 112, 121, 123 
Territory of Wyoming, 121 
Thomas, |ohn, 07 

Tidwell, Captain John (1852 Wagon Company), 
82-84 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 123 
Tredegar (Wales), 43-44 

Trefeglwvs (Wales, home of Welsh Ashtons), 33, 

51, 191, 194, 197-199, 201 
Trcfeglwys (church hell), 204 
Treharne, Anne, 55 
Treharne, David, 55 

Treharne, Jane (wife of Edward Ashton), see 
Charts-Appendix, ancestors of, viii, i\, 52; birth 
57-58; children 115, 151; Civil War period 151, 
1 53, 160- 163; crossing the plains 87-80, 0 1 ; early 
SIX years 94-95; final years 170, 183, 187, 180; 
Kanesville 77-81; marriage and early home life 
111-1 12; passage to America 59-63; post C ivil 
War 146, 149-150; Reformation 110, 121; St. 
Louis (cholera) 71; Utah Famine I 16; Utah War 
127, 120, 161; Welsh (language) 45 

Treharne, Mary (married Samuel Leigh), 55, 58, 
87-88, 01 

Treharne, Sage, see Sage |ones, 58, 70, 87-88, 9 1 , 04, 
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121, 160, 163 
Treharnc, Sarah (daughter of |ohn Treharnc, 

Sarah, daughter of William), II, l 15, i is, 

married Ow en, Roberts 
Treharnc, Thomas, 33 
Treharne, |ohn Thomas, 33, 38 
Treharne, William, 36, 87 
Trehearne (Welsh Chieftain), 31 
Trimball, Sen. Lyman, 178 
Troubadour Steamer, 60-61 
1 udor, Ovvain, 2, 54 
Twain, Marl, (Samuel Clemens), 152 
Typhoid, 7^ 

Udgorn Seion (Welsh newspaper), 61 

United States Army, 123, 140-141, 131 

U.S. Census 1834, 1 12 

U. S. Census 1870, 170 

United States Congress, 133 

United States Constitution, 133 

Ure, lames, 07 

Utah Famine, 1 833-6, I 1 6 

Utah Female Suffrage Hill, 171 

Utah Militia, 46, 99, I 13, (28 

Utah Pioneer I listory, ix 

Utah War, 13, 120-121, 123-136 

Vale of Towy (Wales), 51-52 

Valley Tan (homemade Utah whiskey), 1 17 

Van Vleel, Captain Stewart (Peace 

Commissioners), 12s 1 - 130 
Vanderburge, Isaiah (colored), 90 
Vernon, Clinton, Acknowledgement 
Vicar, viii, 4, 24, 191, 194, 201 
Vicar's Warden, 193 
Viet Nam War, 143 
Vikings, 33 
Villeins, 4 
Villiers, Barbara, 18 

Wade, J. H., 139 

Wales (Utah Welsh), 170 

Walkara, Hawk of the Mountains, 96, 08-102 104 
Walkara War, 00 
Walker Brother, 133, 166 
Walker, Hanson, 143 

Walker, jane (wife of William lennings) 143 
Walpole, Robert, 24 

Walters, David Marry, sec Chart A-Appendix, 36 
Walters, Elizabeth Morris, sec Chart A- Appendix, 
36 

Walters, Francis (wile of Henry), >ec Chart 

A- Appendix, 36 
Walters, Harry, sec Chart A-Appendix, % 
Walters, Henry, see C hart A-Appendix, 36 
Walters, Jane, sec Chart A-Appendix, 36 



War of the Roses, 3, ^4 

Warburton, Richard, L )7 

Ward Si hool, (Fifteenth Ward), 121 

Webb, |ohn, 97 

Weeks, Allen (Company), 88 

Wells, Daniel (I t. Gen. Nauvoo Legion), 101, 130, 

133, 154, 156, 171 
Welsh Branch (organized at Kanesville), 77, 84 
Welsh, Fountain (Lemhi Saint), 133 
Wcntworth, (E : .arl of Stafford), 1 I 
Weslevan Movement, 22 
Wesley, [ohn, 28-20 
West, Chauncey W. 143 
Western Co-op, 1 68 
Whipple, Captain, 103 

White Cloud (river boat steamer at St. Louis), 73 
While House, 130 

While Man Killer (killed I ot Smith). 136 
Whitlock, Andrew (Captain Wagon Co.), 90 
Wichyup City, 132 
Wight, 1 yman, 105 
Wilkshire, Ann, 83 
William The Conqueror, 1 
William and Mary, 23 
William of Orange, 20 
Williams, Owen, 47 
Williams, Tom as S. (widow), 133 
Williams, William, 29 
Williams, Wood, 133 
Willow Creek, (Willard), 96 
Wilson, Dorothy, sec Chart A-Apendix, 192 
Wilson, Hugh (Vicar), stv Chart A-Appendix, 19, 
21, 192 

Wilson, [ohn (Rector at Penegoes, father of 

Richard, the famous painter), 1 L) 2 
Wilson, Margaret, 192 
Wilson, Maria, 102 

Wilson, Richard (landscape painter), 192-193 

Wilson, Ursula 102 

Winder, John R. , 108, 146, 140 

Wood, Andrew, 07 

Wood, Gidson D., 07 

Wood, John, 07 

Wooley, Samuel, 136 

Yeates, Richard 177 
Yellow Fever, 63 
Yeoman, 3-4, 23, |% 
Young, Ann Elisa Webb, 178 

Young, Brigham, Civil War 162; Deseret Alphabet 
164-166; Emigrants in SRC 93; End of era 
173-170, 188; Great Schism 70-80; Mining 
160-170; Post Utah War 143, 147-148, 130; 
Territorial Governor 1 12; Utah Famine 1 16; Utah 
War 123, 123, 127-131, 133-134, 1 37- 1 4 1 ; Walkara 
War 06, 08, 101-102; ZCM1 168 
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Young, Brigha m jr., 143 

Young, |oseph A.. 168 

Young Protondor to English Crown, l l ) 

Young, Spent or I r. . % 

Yspytty Ystu ith (Cardigan, Homo of David Lloyd), 
W2 



/.ion's Camp, II: 
ZCMI, 153, 168 



